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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE SIXTH EDITIOX 

TvTIIHNG the thirty years whidi have elapsed since 
the first edition of this book was published, many 
valualde works have appeared on tlie subject, and 
much lijjfht has been thrown ou the manners and customs, 
the ideas and beliefs, of various races of men. 

While, hovvex er, the additional evidence is of great 
intere.st. and adds much to our knowledge of the subject, 
I see no reason to change in any essential respects the 
opinions originally expressed. 

No doubt some recent writers have come to very 
difl'erent conclusions, especially as regards the origin of 
marriage and the religion of the lower races of men. 

Westerinarck, for instance, maintains that marriage 
existed even from the commencement of human exis- 
tence. He even carries it back to the Reptiles ; but 
from this very fact it is at once obvious that he uses 
the word iti a different sense from that of Hachofen, 
M‘Lennan, Tylor, Darwin, or that in which it is under- 
stood in the present work, namely as a relatioitship 
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rt'(,'o<,miseil and supported by custom, by public opinion 
and, where law exists, by law. 

As regards Eeligiou it .seeuns to me in the lirst place 
important to realise the fundamental differenc,e between 
Magic and Keligion. 

Magic is tlie attempt to act directly on Nature. 
Such, for instance, are some of the elaborate ceremonies 
of the Australian aborigines. They have no relation 
to, and imply no belief in the existence of, supernatural 
beings. 

Keligion, on the contrary, deals with the relations 
between Men and Spirits or Deities. Tlere also T have 
suggested an essential distinction, the importance ol’ 
which has not Ijeen, and is not, sufficiently recognised, 
between Fetichism and devotional Keligion. Fetichism 
is a system under which man attempts, and believes it 
possible, to dominate and control the Spirits ; while 
Keligion, on the contrary, is an act of submission to them. 

There lias been a sharp contr-oversy whether the 
lowest races of men can be said to have any religion. 
Some high authorities have maintained this, with some 
warmth. Others, including bishops, missionaries, and 
many who have had peculiarly favourable opportunities, 
have been of the opposite opinion. 1 have endeavoured 
to show (pp. 215), 562) that the difierence, to a great 
extent, depends on the sense in which the word religion 
is used. 


High Elms, Down, Kent : 
ApHl 1902. 
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TN my work on ‘ Preliistoric Times ’ I have devoted 
several chapters to the description of modern 
savajres, because the weapons and implements now 
used by the lower races of men throw much light on 
the signification and use of those discovered in ancient 
tumuli, or in the drift gravels ; and because a know- 
ledge of modern savages and their modes of life enables 
us more accurately to picture, and more vividly to 
conceive the manners and customs of our ancestors in 
bygone ages. 

In the present volume, which is founded on a course 
of lectures delivered at the Tloyal Institution in the 
spring of 1808, I propose more particularly to des(uibe 
the social and mental condition of savages, their art, 
their systems of marriage and of relationship, their 
religions, language, moral character, and laws. Sub- 
sequently I shall hope to publish those portions of 
my lectures which have reference to their houses, dress, 
boats, arms, implements, &c. From the very nature of 
the subjects dealt with in the present volume, I shall 
have to record many actions and ideas vei^' abhorrent to 
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US ; so many, in fact, that if 1 pass them without com- 
ment or condemnation, it is Ijecaixse I am relu(;tant 
to fatigue the reader bv a wearisome iteration of dis- 
approval. In the chapters on Marriage and Eeligion 
more especially, though I have endeavoured to avoid 
C'Ciything that was needlessly olfensive, still it was 
impossible not to mention some facts which are ^'ery 
repugnant to our feelings. Vet were I to express my 
sentiments in .some cases, silence in others might l»e 
held to imply indifference, if not aixproval. 

Montesqitieu ‘ commences with an ajtology that por- 
tioix of his great work which is devoted to Eeligion. 
As, he says, ‘ on pent jug(*r parmi les teiiebres celles 
‘ qui sont les moins (ipaisses, et parmi les tibimes ceux 
‘ qui sont les moins profonds, ainsi Ton peut cffiercher 
^ entre les religions fausses celles qui sont les plus con- 
• formes an bien de la societi* ; <-elles qui, (|uoiqu’ell(*s 
‘ n’aient pas I’effet de luener les homines aux felicites de 
' Vautre vie, peuvent le plus contribner a leur bonheni- 
‘ dans celle-ci. Je n’examinerai done les diverses reli- 
‘ gions du nionde que par rapport an bien que Ton en 
‘ tire dans I’etat c’.ivil, soit que je parle de celle qui a sa 
‘ racine dans le ciel, on bien de celles qui ont la leur snr 
‘ la tei re.' The. difficulty which I have felt has taken a 
different form, but I deem it necessary to say these 
few words of explanation, lest 1 should be supposed to 
approve that which I do not expressly condemn. 


’ Esprit des Lois, livre \xi\ . cli. J . 
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IX 


Klemni, in his ‘ Allgemeine Culturgeschichte cler 
‘ Menschen,’ and recently Mr. Wood, in a more popular 
manner (‘ Natural History of Man ’), have described 
the various races of man consecuti^•ely ; a system whicli 
has its advantages, but which does not well bring out 
the general stages of progress in civilisation. 

Various other works, amongst which I must 
specially mention Midler's ‘ Geschichte der Amei'icani- 
‘ scJien Urreligioneii,’ M‘ljennan’s ‘ Primitive Marriage,' 
and bachofen’s ‘ Das Mutterrecht,' deal with particidar 
])ortions of the subject. Maine's b^ere sting worlL-on 
‘ An(*ient rjjiWjl_^gain, considers man in a more 
advanced stage than that which is the special subject 
of ray work. 

The plan pursued by 'fyl'*'' remarkable work 

on the ‘Early History of Mankind' more nearly re- 
sembles that which T have sketched out I’or myself, but. 
the subject is one which no two minds would view in 
the same manner, and is so vast that I am sure my 
friend will not regard me as intruding upon a field 
which he has done so much to make his own. 

Nor must I omit to mention Loi’d Karnes’ ‘His- 
‘ tory of Man,’ and Montescpiieu's ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ both 
of them works of great interest, although written at 
a time when our knowledge of savage races was even 
more imperfect than it is now. 

Yet the materials for such a work as the present 
are immense, and are daily increasing. Those who take 
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an interest in tlie subject become every year more and 
more numerous ; and while none of my readers can 
■ be more sensible of my deficiencies than I am myself, 
yet, after ten years of study, I have been anxious 
to publish this portion of my work, in the hope 
Lliat it may contribute something towards the progress 
of a science which is in itself of the deepest interest, 
and which has a peculiar importance to an empire 
such as ours, comprising races in every stage of 
civilisation yet attained by man. 


llTGii Elms, Down, Kent: 
February 1870 . 
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THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION 


CHAPTEIi I 

INTRODUCTION 

T he Study of the lower races of men, apart from the 
direct importance whicli it possesses in an empire 
like ours, is of great interest from three jioints of view. 
In the first place, the condition and habits of existing 
savages resemble in many ways, though not in all, those 
of our own ancestors in a period now long gone by : ^ 
in the second, they illustrate much of what is passing 
among ourselves — many customs which have evidently 
no relation to present circumstances ; and some ideas 
which are rooted in our minds, as fossils are imbedded 
in the soil ; while, thirdly, we can even, by means of 
them, penetrate some of that mist which separates the 
present from the future. 

In fact, the lower races of men in various parts of the 
world present us with illustrations of a social condition 

^ I am very glad to find that so the general conclusions at vhich I 
able and cautious a critic as Mr. have arrived. See his Physics and 
Bagehot has expressed his assent to Politics, 1872, especially the excellent 
the line of argument here used, and chapter on ' Nation-making.’ 
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ruder, and more archaic, than any which history records 
as having .ever existed among the more advanced races. 
Even among civilised peoples, however, we find traces 
of former barbarism. Not only is language in this re- 
spect extremely instructive ; but laws and customs are 
often of very ancient origin, and (xmtain symbols which 
are i-he relics of former realities. Thus the use ofjstone 
knives in certain Egyptian ceremonies points to a time 
when that people habitually used stone implements. 
Again, the form of marriage by purchase (coemptio) 
among the Homans indicates a j)eriod in their history 
when they habitually bought wives, as so many savage 
tribes do now. So also the form of capture in weddings 
can only be explained by the Iiypolhesis that the cap- 
ture of wives was once a stern reality. In such cases 
as these the sequence is obvious. The use of stone 
knaves in certain ceremonies is evidently a case of sur- 
vival, not of invention ; and in the same way the fonn 
of capture in weddings would naturally survive the 
actual reality, while we cannot suppose that the reality 
would rise out of the symbol. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the condi- 
tioii of primitive man is correctly represented by even 
the lowest of existing races. The very fact that the 
latter have remained stationary, that their manners, 
habits, and mode of life have continued almost unaltered 
for generations, has created a strict, and often compli- 
cated, system of customs, from which the former was 
necessarily free, but which has in some cases gradually 
acquired even more than the force of law. In order, 
then, to arrive at a clear idea of this primitive con- 
dition. of the human race, we must eliminate these 
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customs from our conception of that condition ; and 
this we are best enabled to do by a comparison of 
savage tribes belonging to different families of the 
human race. 

Although the differences of race, of geographical 
position, and of their general surroundings, have neces- 
sarily led to considerable divergencies in the social and 
mental development of different tribes, still I have en- 
deavoured to show that, in the main, the development 
of higher and better ideas as to Marriage, Eeiationships, 
Law, Religion, &c., has followed in its earlier stages a 
very similar course even in the most distinct I’aces of 
man ; and when we find customs and ideas which to us 
seem absurd or illogical, reappearing in separate families 
of mankind at the same stage of development, we may 
safely conclude that, however absurd they may appear 
to us, they rest on some ground which once appeased 
sufficient, and are no unmeaning or insignificant acci- 
dents. 

It has been said by some writers that savages are 
merely the degenerate descendants of -more civilised an- 
cestors, and I am far from denying that there are cases 
of retrogression. But, in the first place, a tribe which 
had sunk from civilisation into barbarism would by no 
means exhibit the same features as one which had risen 
into barbarism from savagery. And, what is even more 
important, races which fall back in civilisation diminish 
in numbers. The whole history of man shows how the 
stronger and progressive increase in numbers, and drive 
out the weaker and lower races. I have endeavoured, 
for instance, to show that the ideas on the subject of 
relationships which are prevalent among the less 
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advanced races, would naturally arise in the course of 
progress, but are inconsistent with the theory of degra- 
dation. So, again, a people who trusted in luck would 
have no chance in the struggle for existence against one 
which believed in law : if we find a belief in fetichisin 
interwoven with the religion of even the highest races, 
it ?'■ because these races were Fetichists before they 
became Buddhist, Mahometan, or Christian. A tribe 
in which the, feeling of relationship was weak and ill- 
defined would be at a great disadvantage as compared 
with one in which the family feeling was strong. Hence, 
although we are \'ery far as yet from having arri^’ed 
at such a result, I believe it w'ill be possible for us to 
realise to ourselves a condition through which our 
ancestors must liave passed in pre-historic times — one 
more primitive than any of which we have at present an 
actual example. 

At any rate, it cannot be doubted that the careful 
study of maniKMS and customs, traditions and supersti- 
tions, will eventually solve man}' difficult problems of 
Ethnology, 'fhis mode of research, however, requires 
to be used witli great caution, and has in fact led to 
many erronet)us (amclusions. For instance, in more 
than one case, savage races have been regarded as de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes, because their customs 
offered some singular points of resemblance with those 
recorded in the Pentateuch. Tn these cases, a wider 
acquaintance, with the manners and customs of savage 
races would have shown that these coincidences, so far 
from being, as supposed, peculiar to these tribes, wer6, 
in fact, common to several, if not to most, of the pi'in- 
cipal races of mankind. Much careful study will, there 
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fore, be required before tliis class of evidence can be 
used with safety, though I doubt not that eventually it 
will be found most instructive. 

The study of savage life is, moreover, as I have 
already observed, of peculiar importance to us, forming, 
as we do, part of a great empire, with (.-olonies in every 
pait of the world, and fellow-c-itizens in many stages of 
civilisation. Of this our Indian possessions afford us a 
good illustration. ‘ We have studied the lowland popu- 
‘ lation,’ says Mr. Hunter,* ‘ as no conquerors ever studied 
‘ or understood a subject race. Their history, tlieir habits, 
‘ their requirements, their ver}' weaknesses and preju- 
‘ dices are known, and furnish a basis for those political 
‘ inductions which, uudei* the titles of administrative 
‘ foresight and timely reform, meet ])opular movements 
‘ half-way. The East India Company grudged neither 
‘ honours nor solid rewards to any meritorious effort to 
‘ illustrate the ])eoples whom it ruled.’ . . . 

‘ The practical result now appears. English ad- 
‘ ministrators understand the Aryan, and are almost 
‘ totally ignorant of the non-Aryaii, jiopulation of 
‘ India. They know with remarkable precision how 
‘ a measure will be received by the higher or purely 
‘ Aryan ranks of the community ; they can foresee 
‘ with less certainty its effect upon the lower or semi- 
‘ Aryan classes, but they neither know nor venture to 
‘predict the results of any line of action among the 
‘ non-Aryan tribes. Political calculations are impos- 
‘ sible without a knowledge of the people. But the evil 
‘does not stop here. In the void left by ignorance, 
‘ prejudice has taken up its seat, and the calamity of 
^ Non-Aryan Languages of India, p. 2. 
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‘ the non- Aryan races is not merely that they are not 
‘ understood, but that they are misrepresented.’ 

Well, therefore, has it been observed by Sir Henry 
Maine, in his excellent work on ‘ Ancient Law,’ that, 
‘ even if they gave nu)re trouble than they do, no pains 
‘ would be wasted in ascertaining the germs out of 
‘ which has assuredly been unfolded every form of 
‘ moral restraint which controls our actions and shapes 
‘ our (!onduct at the present moment. ... As societies 
‘ do not advance concurrently, but at different rates of 
‘ progress, there have been epochs at which men trained 
‘ to habits of methodical observation have really been 
‘ in a position to watch and describe the infancy of 
‘ mankind.’ ^ lie refers jiarticularly to Tacitus, whom 
he praises for having ‘ made the most of such an oppor- 
‘ tunity ; ’ adding, however, ‘ but the “ Germany,” unlike 
‘ most celebrated classical b(X)ks, has not induced others 
‘ to follow the excellent example set by its author, and 
‘ the amount of this sort of testimony which we possess 
‘ is exceedingly small.’ 

This is, however, I think, far from being really the 
case. At all epochs some ‘ men trained to habits of 
‘ methodical observation have really been in a position 
‘ to watch and describe the infancy of mankind,’ and 
the testimony of our modern travellers is in many cases 
of the same nature as that for which we are indebted to 
Tacitus. 

It must, however, l)e admitted that our information 
with reference to the social and moral condition of the 
lower races of man is certainly very far from being 
satisfactory, either in extent or in accuracy. Travellers 

* Maine 8 Ancient Law, p. 120. 
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naturally find it far easier to describe the houses, boats, 
food, dress, weapons, and implements of savages, than 
to understand their thoughts and feelings. The whole 
mental condition of a savage is so different from ours, 
that it is often very difficult to follow what is passing 
in his mind, or to understand the motives by which he 
is influenced. Many things appear natural and almost 
self-evident to him, which produce a very different im- 
pression on us. ‘ What ! ’ said a negro to Burton, ‘ am 
‘ I to starve, while mv sister has children whom she can 
‘sell?’ 

When the natix es of the Lower Murray first saw 
pack oxen, some of them were frightened and took them 
for demons ‘ with spears on their heads,’ while others 
thought they were the wives of the settlers, because 
they carried the baggage.* 

Moreover, though savages always have a reason, 
such as it is, for what they do and what they believe, 
their reasons often are very absurd. The difficulty of 
ascertaining what is passing in their minds is of course 
much enhanced by the difficulty of communicating 
with them. This has produced many laughable mis- 
takes. Thus, when Labillardiere inquii’ed of the 
Friendly Islanders the word for 1,000,000, they seem 
to have thought the question absurd, and answered him 
by a word which apparently has no meaning ; when he 
asked for 10,000,000, they said ‘ laoalai,’ which I will 
leave unexplained ; for 100,000,000, ‘ laounoua,’ that is 
to say, ‘ nonsense ; ’ while for the higher numbers they 
gave him certain coarse expressions, which he has 
gravely published in his table of numerals. 

^ Taplin, The Narinyeri, p. 63. 
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A mistake n»a(le by Dampier led to more serious 
results. He had met some Australians, and appre- 
hending an attack, he says : — ‘ I discharged my gun to 
‘ scare them, but avoided .sliooting any of them ; till, 

‘ finding the 3'oung man in great danger from them, 

‘ and myself in some, and that thougli the gun had a little 
‘ frigiitened tliem at first, yet they had soon learnt to despise 
‘ it, tossing up their hands, and crying “ Pooh, pooh, 

‘ “ pooh ! ” and ccmiing on afi'esh with a great noise, I 
‘ thought it high time to charge again, and shoot one of 
‘ them, which I did . . . and returned back with my men, 
‘designing to attempt the natives no farther, being very 
‘sorry' for what had happened ali-eady.’ * ‘Pooh, 

‘ pooh,’ Jiowever, or ‘ piifi', puff,’ is the name which 
savages, like cliildren, naturally apply to guns. 

Another soim!e of error is, that savages are often 
reluctant to contradict what is said to them. Living- 
stone calls special attention to this as a character- 
istic of the natives of Afriita.^ Mr. Oldfield,® again, 
speaking of the Australians, tells us : — ‘ I have found 
‘this habit of non-contradiction to stand very much 
‘ in my way when making inquiries of them, for, as 
‘ my knowledge of their language was only sufficient 
‘ to enable me to seek information on some points 
‘by putting suggestive questions, in which they im- 
‘ mediately concurred, T was frequently driven nearly 
‘ to my wits' end to arrive at the truth. A native once 
‘ brought me in some specimens of a species of euca- 
‘ lyptus, and being desirous of ascertaining the habit of 
‘ the plant, I ask^jd, “A tall tree ?” to which his ready 

w 

Pinkerton’ e Voyages, vol. xi.p. 473, ’ Expedition to the Zambesi, p. 309 • 
* Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. vol. iii. p. 2o5. 
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‘ answer was in the affirmative. Not feeling quite 
‘ satisfied, I again demanded, “ A low bush ? ” to which 
^ “ Yes ” was also the response.’ 

Again, the mind of the savage, like that of the child, 
is easily fatigued, and he will then give random answers, 
to spare himself the trouble of thought. Speaking of 
the Ahts (N.W. America), Mr. Sproat * says: — ‘The 
‘ native mind, to an educated man, seems generally to 
‘ be asleep ; and if you suddenly ask a novel question, 
‘ you have to repeat it while the mind of the savage is 
‘ awaking, and to speak with emphasis until he has quite 
‘ got your meaning. ... A short conversation wearies 
‘ him, particularly if questions are asked that require 
‘ effoi'ts of thought or memory on his j^art. The mind 
‘ of the savage then appears to rock to and fro out of 
‘ mere weakness, and he tells lies and talks nonsense.’ 

‘I frequently inquired of the negroes,’ says Park, 
‘ what became of the sun during the night, and whether 
‘ we should see the same sun or a different one, in the 
‘ morning ; but I found that they considered the ques- 
‘ tion as very childish. The subject appeared to them 
‘ as placed beyond the reach of human investigation ; 
‘ they had never indulged a conjecture, nor formed any 
‘ hypothesis, about the matter.’ ^ 

Such ideas, are, in fact, entirely beyond the mental 
range of the lower savages, whose extreme mental in- 
feriority we have much difficulty in realising. 

Speaking of the wild men in the interior of Borneo, 
Mr. Dalton ® says that they are found living ‘ absolutely 


' Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life, 1J.V20. 

* Park’s Travels, vqI. i. p. 265. 


• Moor’s ^Notices of the Indian 
Expedition to Borneo, vol ii. p. 10, 
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‘ in a state of nature, who neither cultivate the ground 

* nor live in huts ; who neither eat rice nor salt, and who 

* do not associate with each other, but rove about some 
‘ woods, like wild beasts ; the sexes meet in the jungle, 

‘ or the man carries away a woman from some campong. 
‘ When the children are old enough to shift for them- 
‘ selves, they usually separate, neither one afterwards 
‘ thinking of the other. At night they sleep under some 
‘ large tree, the branches of which hang low ; on 
‘ these they fasten the children in a kind of swing ; 
‘ around the tree they make a fire to keep off the wild 
‘ beasts and snakes. They cov^er themselves with a piece 
‘ of bark, and in this also they wrap their children ; it 
‘ is soft and warm, but will not keep out the rain. The 
‘ poor creatures are looked on and treated by the other 
■‘Dyaks as wild beasts.’ 

Lichtenstein describes a Bushman as presenting 
‘the true physiognomy of the small blue ape of Caf- 
‘ fraria. What gives the more verity to such a com- 
‘ parison was the vivacity of his eyes, and the flexibility 
‘ of his eye-brows. . . . Even his nostrils and the 
‘corners of his mouth, nay his very ears, moved in- 
‘ voluntarily. . . . There was not, on the contrary, a 
‘ single feature in his countenance that evinced a con- 
‘ sciousness of mental powers.’ * 

Under these circumstances it cannot be wondered at 
that we have most contradictory accounts as to the cha- 
racter and mental condition of savages. Nevertheless, 
by comparing together the accounts of different tra- 
vellers, we can to a great extent avoid these sources of 
error; and we are very much aided in this by the 
^ Lichtenstein, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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remarkable similarity between different races. So 
striking, indeed, is this, that different races in similar 
stages of development often present more features of 
resemblance to one another than the same race does to 
itself in different stages of its history. 

Some ideas, which seem to us at first inexplicable 
and fantastic, are yet very widely distributed. Thus 
among many races a woman is absolutely forbidden to 
speak to her son-in-law. Franklin ^ tells us that among 
the American Indians of the far North ‘ it is considered 
‘ extremely improper for a mother-in-law to speak or 
‘ even look at him ; and when she has a communication 
‘ to make to him it is the etiquette that she should turn 
‘ her back upon him, and addx-ess him only through the 
‘ medium of a third person.’ 

Further south, among the Omahaws, ‘iieither the - 
‘ father-in-law nor mothei-in-law will hold any direct 
‘ communication with their son-in-law.’ “■* Harmon says 
that among the Indians east of the Eocky Mountains 
the same rule prevails. Baegert ^ mentions that among 
the Indians of California ‘ the son-in-law was not 
‘allowed, for some time, to look into the face of his 
‘ mother-in-law, or his wife’s nearest relations, but had 
‘to step on one side, or to hide himself when these 
‘ women were present.’ 

Lafitau,^ indeed, one of the first to compare the 
customs of civilised races with those of savages, makes the 
same statements as regards the North American Indians 

^ Journey to the Shores of the Translated by C. Rau, in Smith- 
Polar Sea, vol, i. p. 137. sonian Rep. for 1863-4, p. 368. 

* James’s Expedition to the Mceurs des Sauvages Am4ri- 

Rocky Mountains, vol. i. p. 232. cains, vol. i. p. 576. 

® Account of California, 1773. 
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generally. We find it among the Crees and Dacotahs, 
and again in Florida. Rochefort mentions it aitiong 
the Caribs, and in South America it recurs among the 
Arawaks. 

In Asia, among the Mongols and Kalmucks, a woman 
must not speak to her father-in-law nor sit down in his 
presence. Among the Ostiaks of Siberia,’ ‘ une fille 
‘ marine evite autant qu’il lui est possible la presence dii 
‘ pere de son mari, taut <pi’elle n’a pas d’enfant ; et le 
‘ mari, pendant ce temps, n’ose i)as paroitre devant la 
‘ mere de sa femme. S’ils se rencontrent par hasard, le 
‘ mari lui touriie le dos, et la femme se couvre le visage. 
‘ On ne donne point de nom aux filles ostiakes ; lors- 
‘qu’elles sont mariees, les homines les nomment Imi, 
‘ femmes. Les femmes, par respect jiGur leurs maris, 
‘ ne les appellent pas par leur nom ; elles se servent du 
‘ mot de Take, homines.’ 

In China, according to Diihalde, the father-in-law, 
after the wedding day, ‘never sees the face of his 
‘ daughter-in-law again; he never visits her,’ and if they 
chance to meet he hides himself.^ A similar custom 
prevails in Borneo and in the Fiji Islands. In Australia, 
also, Eyre states that a man must not pronounce the 
name of his father-in-law, his mother-in-law, or his 
son-in-law. 

Dubois mentions that in certain districts of Hindo- 
stan a woman ‘ is not permitted to speak to her mother- 
‘ in-law. When any task is prescribed to her, she shows 

^ Pallas, vol. iv. pp. 71, 577. liussie, pt. i. pp. 191-203; pt. ii. 
He makes the same statement with p. 104. 

reference to the Samoyedes, loc. dt, ^ Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 
p. 99. See also Miiller, Description vol. iv. p. 91. 
de toutes les Nations de VEmpire de 
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her acquiescence only by signs ; ’ a contrivance, he 
arcastically adds, ‘ well adapted for securing domestic 
‘ tranquillity.’ ^ 

In Central Africa, Caillie “ observes tliat, ‘ from this 
‘ moment the lover is not to see the father and mother 
‘ of his future bride : he takes the greatest care to avoid 
‘ them, and if by chance they perceive him they cover 
‘ their faces, as if all ties of friendship were broken. I 
‘ tried in vain to discover the origin of this whimsical 
‘ custom ; the only answer I could obtain was, “ It’s our 
‘ “ way.” The custom extends beyond the relations : if 
‘ the lover is of a different camp, he avoids all the in- 
‘ habitants of the lady’s camp, except a few intimate 
‘ friends whom he is permitted to visit. A little tent is 
‘ generally set up for him, under which he remains aU 
‘ day, and if he is obliged to come out, or to cross the 
‘ camp, he covei's his face. He is not allowed to see his 
‘ intended during the day, but, when everybody is at 
‘ rest, he creeps into her tent and remains with her till 
‘ daybreak.’ Among the Kaffirs ^ a married woman ‘ is 
‘ required to “ hlonipa ” her father-hi-law and all her 
‘ husband’s male relations in the ascending line — that 
‘ is, to be cut off from all intercourse with them. She 
‘ is not allowed to pronounce their names, even men- 
‘ tally ; and whenever the emphatic syllable of either of 
‘ their names occurs in any other word, she nuxst avoid 
‘ it, by either substituting an entirely new word, or at 
‘ least another syllable, in its place. The son-in-law is 
‘ placed under certain restrictions towards his mother- 

^ On the People of India, p. 236. ® Kaffir Laws and Customs, pp, 

® Oai 1116^8 Travels to Timbiictoo, 96, 90. 
vol. i. p. 94, 
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‘ in-law. He cannot enjoy her society or remain in 
‘ the same hut with her ; nor can he pronounce her 
‘ name.’ Am ong the Bushmen in the far South, Chapman 
recounts exactly the same thing, yet none of these 
observers had any idea how general the custom is. 

In Australia, among tlie aborigines of Victoria, ‘ it 
‘ is compulsory on the mothers-in-law to avoid the sight 
‘ of their sons-in-law, by making the mothers-in-law 
‘ take a very circuitous route on all occasions to avoid 
‘ being seen, and they hide the face and figure with the 
‘ rug which the female carries about her.’ * So strict is 
the rule, that if married men are jealous of any one, 
they sometimes promise to give him a daughter in 
marriage. This jdaces the wife, according to custom, 
in the position of a mother-in-law, and renders any 
communication between her aiul her future son-in-law a 
capital crime. 

More or less similar customs occur among the 
Dyaks, and other races, and cannot possibly be without 
a cause. 

Mr. Tylor, who has some very interesting remarks 
on these customs in his ‘ Early History of Man,’ observes 
that ‘it is hard even to guess what state of things 
‘ could have brought them into existence,’ nor, so far 
as I am aware, has any one else attempted to explain 
them. In the Chapter on Marriage I shall, however, 
point out the manner in which I conceive that they 
have arisen. 

Another curious custom is that known in Bdarn 
under the name of La Couvade. Probably every Eng- 
lishman who had not studied other races would assume, 

^ Report of Select Committee on Aborigines, Victoria, 1869, p. 73. 
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as a matter of course, that on the birth of a child the 
mother would everywhere be put to bed and nursed. 
But this is not the case. In many races the father, and 
not the mother, is doctored when a baby is born. 

Yet though this custom seems so ludicrous to us, it 
is very widely distributed. Commencing with South 
America, Dobritzhoffer tells us that ‘ no sooner do you 
‘ hear that a woman has borne a child, than you see the 
‘ husband lying in bed huddled up with mats and skins, 
‘ lest some ruder breath of air should touch him, fasting, 
‘ kept in private, and for a number of days abstaining 
‘ religiously from certain viands ; you would swear it 
‘ was he who had had the child. ... I had read about 
‘ this in old times, and laughed at it, never thinking I 
‘ could believe such madness, and I used to suspect 
‘ that this barbarian custom was related more in jest 
‘ than in earnest ; but at last I saw it with my own 
‘ eyes among the Abipones.’ 

In Brazil, among the Coroados, Martius tells us that 
‘ as soon as the woman is evidently pregnant, or has 
‘ been delivered, the man withdraws. A strict regimen 
‘ is observed before the birth ; the man and the woman 
‘ refrain for a time from the flesh of certain animals, and 
‘ live chiefly on fish and fruits.’ ^ 

Further north, in Guiana, Mr. Brett * observes that 
‘ some of the men of the Acawoio and Caribi nations, 
‘ when they have reason to expect an increase of their 
‘ families, consider themselves bound to abstain from 
‘ certain kinds of meat, lest the expected child should, 
‘ in some very mysterious way, be injured by their par- 

^ Spix’s and Martins’s Travels in ^ Brett’s Indian Tribes of Guiana, 

Brazil, vol. ii. p. 247. p. 355. 
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‘ taking of it. The Acouri (or Agouti) is thus tabooed, 
‘ lest, like that little animal, the child should meagre ; 
‘ the ITaimara, also, lest it should be blind — the outer 
‘ coating of the eye of that fish suggesting film or 
‘ cataract ; the Ijibba, lest the infant’s mouth should 
‘ protrude like (he labba’s or lest it be spotted like the 
‘labba, which spots would ultimately become ulcei’s.’ 
And again : — ‘ On the birth of a child, tlie ancient 
‘ Indian etiquette requires the father to take to his ham- 
‘ mock, where he remains some days as if he were sick, 
‘ and receives the congratulations and condolence of his 
‘ friends. An instance of this custom came under my 
‘ own observation, where the man, in robust health and 
‘ excellent condition, without a single bodily ailment, 
‘ was lying in his hammock in the most provoking 
‘ manner, and carefully and re.spectfully attended by 
‘ the women, while the mother of the new-born infant 
‘ was cooking — none apparently regarding her ! ’ ^ 

Similar statements have been made by various other 
travellers, including De Tertre, Giliz, Biet, Fermin, and 
in fact almost all who have written on the natives of 
South America. 

In North America, Bancroft mentions the existence 
of a similar custom among the natives of California and 
New Mexico. K^my states that among the Shoshones, 
when a woman is in labour, the husband also is bound 
‘ to remain in seclusion, away from every one, even from 
‘ his wife.’ * In Greenland, after a woman is confined, 
the ‘ husband must forbear working for some weeks, 

‘ neither must they drive any trade during that time ; ’ ’ 

^ Brett, ioc. cit, p. 101. City, p. 126. 

" Journey to the great Salt Lake * Egede’s Greenland, p. 196. 
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ill Kamtycliatka, for some time before tlie birth of a baby, 
the husband njust do no hard work. In South India, 
Mr. Tylor ^ quotes Mr. F. W. elennings as stating that 
among natives of the higher castes about Madras, 
Seringapatam, and on the Malabar Coast, ‘ a man, at the 
‘ birth of liis first son or daughter l)y the chief wife, or 
‘ for any son afterwards, will retire to bed for a lunar 
^ month, living principally on a rice diet, abstaining 
‘ from exciting food and from smoking.’ In Fiji, also, 
vvlien a child is born the father, as w^ell as the mother, 
is careful to abstain from eating anything which might 
disagi*ee witli the infant. 

Similar notions occur among the Chinese of West 
Yunnan, am<mg the Dyaks of Borneo, in Melanesia, in 
Madagascar, on the west coast of Africa, among the 
Kaffirs, in tlie north of KSpain, in Corsi(*a, and in the south 
of France, wliere it is called ^fiiire lacoiivade.’ While, 
however, I regard this curious custom as of much 
ethnological interest, I cannot agree with Mr. Tylor in 
regarding it as evidence that the races by whom it is 
])ractised belong to one variety of the human species.^ 
On the (‘ontrary, I believe that it originated indepen- 
dently in several distinct parts of the world. 

It is of course evident that a custom so ancient, and 
so widely spread, must have its origin in some idea 
which satisfies the savage mind. Several explanations 
have been suggested. Professor Max Milllej*,*^ in his 
‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ says : — ‘It is clear 
‘ that the poor husband was at first tyrannised over by 
‘his female relations, and afteiwards frightened into 

' Tylor's Karly History of Man, ® Chips from a German Work- 
2nd ed., p. 301. shop, vol. ii. p. 281. 

** Xoc. cit, p. 206. 

C 
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‘ superstition. He then began to make a martyr of 
‘ himself till he made liimself really ill, or took to liis 
‘ bed in self-defence. Strange and absurd as the cou- 
‘ vade ap])ear8 at first sight, tliere is something in it 
‘ with wliich, we believe, most mother-in-laws can 
‘ sympathise.’ Lafitau ^ reg-ards it as arising from a dim 
recollection of original sin ; rejecting the Carib and 
Abipon explanation, that they do it because they believe 
that if the father eng.aged in any rough work, or was 
careless in his diet, ‘ cela feroit mal si I’enfant, et qne 
‘ cct enfant participeroit a tons les dtdauts naturels des 
‘ animaux dont le pere auroit mange.’ It was pi’obably 
connected with the change which took ])lace when I’e- 
lationship became traced through the father instead of 
the mother, and w^as a mode of emphasising the close 
connection between father and child. 

This idea — namely, that a person imbibes the 
characteristics of an animal which he eats — is very 
widely distributed. In India, Forsyth mentions that 
Mahouts often give their elephant ‘ a piece of a tiger's 
‘ liver to make him courageous, and the eyes of the 
‘ brown horned owl to make him see well at night.’ ^ 
The Malays at Singapore also give a large price for the 
flesh of the tiger, not because they like it, but because 
they believe that the man who eats tiger ‘ acquires the 
‘ sagacity as well as the courage of that animal,’ * an idea 
which occurs among several of the Indian hill tribes.'^ 

‘ The Dyaks of Borneo have a prejudice against the 
‘ flesh of deer, which the men may not eat, but which is 

' Mceurs des Saiivages Am6ri- ® KeppeFs Visit to the Indian 
cains, vol. i. p. 259. Archipelago, p. 13. 

^ Forsyth’s Highlands of Central * Halton’s Des. Fthn. of Bengal, 

India, p. 462. p. 33. 
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‘ allowed to women and children. The reason given 
‘ for this is, that if the warriors eat the flesh of deer 
‘ they become as faint-hearted as that animal.’ ^ ^ In 

‘ ancient times those who wished for children used to 
‘ eat frogs, because that animal lays so many eggs.’ ^ 

The Caribs will not eat the flesh of pigs or of tor- 
toises, lest their eyes should become as small as those 
of these animals.^ The Dacotahs eat the liver of the 
dog, in order to possess the sagacity and courage of 
that animal.'^ The Arabs also impute the passionate 
and revengeful character of their countrymen to the 
use of camel’s flesh.*''. In Siberia the bear is eaten under 
the idea that its flesh ‘ gives a zest for the chase, and 
^ renders them proof against fear.’ Tlie Kaffirs also 
prepare a powder ^ made of the dried flesh of various 
‘ wild beasts, intending by the administering of this 
‘ compound to impart to the men the qualities of the 
‘ several animals.’ ^ 

Tylor ^ mentions that an English merchant in 
‘ Shanghai, at the time of the Taeping attack, met his 
‘ Chinese servant carrying home a heart, and asked him 
‘ what he had got there. He said it was the heart of a 
rebel, and that he was going to take it home and eat 
‘ it to make him brave.’ The New Zealanders, after 
baptizing an infant, used to make it swallow pebbles, 
so that its heart may be hard and incapable of pity.^ 

^ Keppel^s Expedition to Borneo, •’ Astley^s Collection of Voyages, 

vol, i. p. 231. vol. ii. p. 143. 

Inman’s Ancient Faiths in An- Atkinson’s Upper and Lower 

cient Names, p. 383. A moor, p. 432. * 

® Muller’s Geschichte derAmeri- ^ Callaway's Religious System of 
canischen Urreligionen, p. 221. the Amazulu, pt. iv. p. 438. 

^ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, vol. ** Early History of Man, p. 131. 

ii. p. 80. ® Yale’s New Zealand, p. 82. 
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Even cannibalism is sometimes due to this idea, and the 
New Zealanders eat their most formidable enemies partly 
for this reason. Until quite recent times many medical 
remedies were selected on this principle. It is from the 
same kind of idea that ‘ eyebvight,’ because the flower 
somewhat resembles an eye, was supposed to be good 
for ocular complaints. 

To tis the idea seems absurd. Not so to children. 
T have myself heard a little girl say to her brother, ‘ If 
‘ you eat so much goose you will be quite silly ; ’ and 
there are perhaps few children to whom the induction 
would not seem perfectly legitimate. 

From the same notion, the Esquimaux, ‘ to render 
‘ barren women fertile or teeming, take old pieces of the 
‘ soles of our shoes to hang about them ; for, as they 
‘ take our nation to be more fertile, and of a sti’onger 
‘ disposition of body than theirs, they fancy tlie virtue 
‘ of our body communicates itself to our clothing.’ ^ 

In fact, savages do not act without reason, any more 
than we do, though their reasons may t)ften be bad ones 
and seem to us singularly absurd. Thus they have a 
great dread of having their portraits taken. The better 
the likeness, the worse they think for the sitter ; so 
much life coxxld not be pxxt into the copy, except at the 
expense of the original. Once, when a good deal an- 
noyed by some Indians, Kane got rid of them instantly 
by threatening to draw them if they remained. Gatlin 
tells an amusing, but nxelancholy, anecdote in I’eference 
to this feeling. On one occasion he was drawing a 
chief named Mahtocheega, in profile. This, when ob- 
served, excited much commotion among the Indians : 

^ Egede’s Greenland, p. 198. 
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‘ Why was half his face left out ? ’ they asked ; ‘ Mah- 
‘ tocheega was never ashamed to look a white man in the 
‘ face.’ Mahtocheega himself does not seem to have 
taken any olTence, but Shonka, ‘ the Dog,’ took advan- 
tage of the idea to taunt him. ‘ The Englishman knows,’ 
he said, ‘ that you are but half a man ; he has painted 
‘ but one half of your face, and he knows that the rest 
‘ is good for nothing.’ This view of the case led to a 
fight, in which poor Mahtocheega was shot ; and, as ill 
luck would have it, the bullet by which he was killed 
tore away just that part of the face which had been 
omitted in the drawing. 

This was verj' unfortunate for Mr. C^atlin, who had 
great difficmlty in making his escape, and lived some 
months after in fear of his life ; nor was the matter 
settled until both Shonka and his brother had been 
killed in revenge for the death of Mahtocheega. 

Franklin also mentions that the North American 
Indians ‘ prize pictures verj^ highly, and esteem any 
• they can get, however badly executed, as efficient 
‘ charms.’ ' The natives of Bornou had a similar 
horror of being ‘ written ; ’ they said ‘ that they did not 
‘ like it ; that the Sheik did not like it ; that it was a 
‘ sin ; and I am quite sure, from the impression, that we 
" had much better never have produced the book at all.’ ^ 
The Fetich women in Dahome, says Burton, ‘ were easily 
‘ dispersed by their likenesses being sketched.’ ® In his 
Travels in Lapland, Sir A. de C. Brooke says : — ‘ I 
‘ could clearly perceive that many of them imagined 
‘ the magical art to be connected with what I was doing, 

' Voyage to the Polar Seas, ii. 6. ® Mission to the King of Da- 

^ Denham’s Travels in Africa, home, i. 278. 
vol. i. p. 275. ^ Brooke’s Lapland, p. 354. 
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‘ and on this account showed signs of uneasiness, till 
‘ reassured by some of the merchants. An instance of 
‘ this happened one morning, when a Laplander knocked 
‘at the door of my chamber, and entered it, as they 
‘ usually did, without further ceremony. Having come 
‘ from Alten to Hamnierfest on some business, curiosity 
‘ had induced him, previously to his return, to pay the 
‘ Englishman a visit. After a dram he seemed quite at 
‘ his ease ; and producing my pencil, I proceeded, as he 
‘ stood, to sketch his portrait. His countenance now 
‘ immediately changed, and taking up his cap, he was on 
‘ the point of making an abrupt exit, without my being 
‘ able to conjecture the cause. As he spoke only, his 
‘ own tongue, I was obliged to have recourse to as- 
‘ sistance ; when I found that his alarm was occasioned 
‘ by my employment, which he at once comprehended, 

‘ but suspected that, by obtaining a likeness of him, I 
‘ should acquire over him a certain power and influence 
‘that might be prejudicial. He therefore refused to 
‘ allow it, and expressed a wish, before any other steps 
‘ were taken, to return to Alten, and ask the permission 
‘ of his master.’ Mr. Ellis mentions the. existence of a 
similar feeling in Madagascar.' 

We can hardly wonder that writing should seem to 
savages even more magical than drawing. Carver, for 
instance, allowed the North American Indians to open 
a book as often as and wherever they pleased, and then 
told them the number of leaves. ‘ The only way they 
‘ could account,’ he says, ‘ for my knowledge, was by 
‘ concluding that the book was a spirit, and whispered 
‘ me answers to whatever I demanded of it.’ * 

* Three Visits to Madagascar, p. 368. 


’ Traveb, p. 266. 
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Father Baegert nientions ' that ‘ a certaiti missionary 
‘ sent a native to one of liis colleagues, with some loaves 
‘ of bread and a letter stating their number. The mes- 
‘ senger ate a part of the bread, and the theft was con- 
‘ sequently discovered. Another time when he had to 
‘ deliver four loaves, he ate two of them, but hid the 
‘ accompanying letter under a stone while he was thus 
‘ engaged, believing that his conduct would not be 
‘ rep ealed this time, as the letter had not seen him in 
‘ the act of eating the loaves.’ 

Furthei’ noi'th, the Minatarrees, seeing Catlin intent 
oA’er a copy of the ‘ New York Commercial Advertiser,’ 
were much puzzled, but at length came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a medicine-cloth for sore eyes. One of 
them eventually bought it for a high price.” 

This use of writing as a medicine prevails largely in 
Africa, where the priests or wizards write a prayer on a 
piece of board, wash it off, and make the patient drink 
it. Caillie'^ met with a man who had a great i-eputatjon 
for sanctity, and who made his living by writing jjrayers 
on a board, washing them off, and then selling the water, 
which was sprinkled over various objects and supposed 
to improve or protect them. 

Mungo Park on' one occasion profited by this idea. 

‘ A Bambarran having,’ he says, ‘ heard that I was a 
‘ Christian, immediately thought of procuring a saphie ; 
‘ and for this purpose brought out his walha or writing- 
‘ board, assuring me that he would dress me a supper 
‘ of rice if I would write him a saphie to protect him 
‘ from wicked men. The proposal was of, too great 

' Smithsonian Report, 1864, p, 379.. 

^ ^ American Indians, vol, ii. p. 92. * Travels, vol. i. p. 262. 
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‘ consequence to me to be refused ; I therefore wrote the 
‘ board full from toj) to bottom on both sides ; and my 
‘ landlord, to be certain of liaving the whole force oi' 
‘ the charm, washed the writing from the board into a 
‘ calabash with a little water, and, having said a few 
‘ prayers over it, drank this powerful draught ; after 
‘ which, lest a single word should escape, lie licked the 
‘ board until it was quite dry.’ * The same practice 
occurs in India, where, however. Sir A. L3'^all tells 
me that the native practitioner may sometimes l)e seen 
openly mixing croton oil in the ink with which he 
writes his charm. 

Among the Kirghiz, also, Atkinson tells us that 
the Mullas sell amulets, ‘ at the rate of a sheep 
‘ for each scrap of pa])er ; ’ ^ and similai’ cliarms are 
‘ in great request among the Turkomans,’ and in 
Afghanistan.'* 

In Africa, the praj'ers written as medicine or as 
amulets are generally taken from the Koran. It is 
admitted that they are no protection from firearms ; 
but this does not the least weaken the faith in them, 
because, as guns were not invented in Mahomet’s time, 
he naturally provided no specific against them.' 

The science of medicine, indeed, like that of astro- 
nomy, and like religion, assumes among savages very 
much the character of witchcraft. 

Ignorant as they are of the processes by which life 


* Park’s Travels, vol. i. p. 357. 
See also p. 66. Cailli^’s Travels to 
Timbuctoo, a ol. i. p. 376. Barth, vol, 
ii, p. 449. 

* Siberia, p. 310., 

® Vamb^ry’s Travels in Central 


Asia, p. 50. 

* Masson’s Travels in Balo- 
chistan, Afghanistan, &c., vol. i. pp. 
74, 90. 312 ; vol. ii. pp. 127, 302. 

^ A St ley ’s Collection of V oy ages, 
vol. ii. p. 36. 
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is maintained, of anatomy and of physiology, the true 
nature of disease does not occur to them. Thus the 
negroes universally believe that diseases are caused b)^ 
evil spirits : ^ among the Kaffirs, ‘ diseases are all attri- 
‘ buted to three causes — either to being enchanted by 
‘ an enemy, to the anger of ceitain beings whose abode 
‘ appears to be in the rivers, or to the power of e\'il 
‘ spirits.’ “ So, again, in Guinea, the native doctors paint 
their jjatients different colours in honour of the spirit 
which is supposed to have caused the disease.® In West 
Australia, for the same reason, it is the duty of the 
doctor to run round and round his patient, shouting as 
he goes, to keep away the evil spirit.* 

Similar theories on the origin and nature of disease 
occur in various parts of the world, as, for instance, in 
Siberia, among the Kalmucks, the Kirghiz, and Bash- 
kirs ; ® in maity of the Indian tribes, as the Abors, 
Kacharis, Kols, &c. ; * in Ceylon ; ^ among the Karens ; ** 
in the Andamans ; in the Samoan, Harvey, and otlier 
Pacific islands ; ® in Madagascar, among the Caribs,"' 
&c. The consequence of this is that .cures are effected 
by ejecting or exorcising the evil spirit. Among the Kal- 
mucks, this is the business of the so-called ‘Priests,’ 

^ Pritchard’s Natural History of pp. 123, 169. 

Man, vol. ii. p. 704. ^ Dalton’s Des. Ethnology of 

* Lichtenstein, vol. i. p. 255. Bengal, pp. 25, 85. 

Maclean’s Kaffir Laws and Customs, ’ Saint-Hilaire, Le Boudha et sa 

p. 88. Religion, p. 387. 

^ Astley’s Collection of Voyages, * The Karens of the Chersonese, 
vol.ii.p. 439. Cruickshank, Eighteen pp. 123, 354. 

Years on the Gold Coast, vol. ii. ® Turner’s Nineteen Years in 
pp, 134, 144. Polynesia, p. 224. Gerland’s Cont. 

Forrest, Jour. Anthrop. Inst, of Waitz’s Anthrop. vol. vi. p, 682. 
vol. iii. p. 319. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. 

^ Muller’s Des. de toutes les Na- ii. p. 134. 
tions de I’Empire de Russie, part i. 
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who induce the evil' spirit to quit the body of the patient 
and enter some other object. If a chief is ill, some 
other person is induced to take his name, and thus, as 
is supposed, ‘ the evil spirit passes into his body.’ ^ In 
Rome there was an altar dedicated to the Goddess 
Rever.^ Certain forms of disease, indeed, are now, and, 
as we hiiow, have long been, regarded, even among the 
more advanced nations of the East, as caused by the 
presence of evil spirits. ‘ The Assyrians and Baby- 
‘ lonians,’ says the Eev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ like the Jews 
‘ of the Talmud, believed that the world was stN’^arm- 
‘ ing with obnoxious spirits who produced the various 

• diseases to which man is liable.’ ^ 

Many savage races do not believe in natural death, 
and if a man, however old, dies without being wounded, 
conclude that he must have been the victim of magic. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillem tell US'* that the Aus- 
tralians do not believe in natural death, or disease, 
but, excepting in the case of accidents, attribute them 
to witchcraft. 

Thus, then, when a savage is ill, he naturally attri- 
butes his suflerings to some enemy within him, or to 
some foreign object, and the result is a peculiar system 
of treatment, curious both for its simplicity and uni- 
versality. 

‘ It is remarkable in the Abiponian (Paraguay) phy- 

• sicians,’ says Father Dobritzhoffer,® ‘ that they cure 

‘ De Hell's Steppes of the Cas- * Spencer and Qillem, Native 
pian Sea, p. 266. Tribes of Central Australia. 

* Epictetus, traus. by Mrs. Carter, ® History of the Abipones, vol.ii. 

vol. i. pp. 91, 104. p. 249. See also Azara, Voy. dans 

• Records of the Past, pub. by PAm^r. M6rid. vol. ii. pp. 26, 117, 
the Society of Biblical Literature, 140, 142. 

vol. i. p. 181 
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‘ every kind of disease with one and the same medicine. 

‘ Let us examine this method of healing. They apply 

• their lips to the part affected, and suck it, spitting 
‘ after every suction. At intervals they blow upon that 
‘ part of the body which is in pain. That blowing and 
‘ sucking are alternately repeated. . . . This method of 
‘ healing is in use anlongst all the savages of Paraguay 
‘ and Brazil that T am acquainted with. . . . The 
‘ Abipones, still more irrational, expect sucking and 
‘ blowing to rid the body of whatever causes pain or 
‘ inconvenience. This belief is constantly fostered by 
‘ the jugglers with fresh artifices ; for when they pre- 

• pare to suck the sick maJi, they secretly put thorns, 
‘ beetles, worms, &c., into their mouths, and spitting 
‘ them out, after having sucked for some time, say to 

• him, pointing to the worm or thorn, “ See here the 
‘ “ cause of your disorder.” At this sight the sick man 
‘ revives, when he thinks the enemy that has tormented 
‘ him is at length expelled.’ 

At first one might also be disposed to think that 
some one had been amusing himself at the expense of 
the worthy father, but we shall find the very same mode 
of treatment among other races. Martius tells us that 
the cures of the Guaycurus (Brazil) ‘ are very simple, 

‘ and consist principally in fumigating or in sucking 
‘ the part affected, on which the Paye spits into a pit, 

‘ as if he would give back the evil principle which he 
‘ has sucked out to the earth and bury it.’ * 

111 British Guiana, Mr. Brett mentions that, ‘ if the 
‘ sorcerer observes signs of recovery, he will pretend to 
‘ extract the cause of the complaint by sucking the part 
' Travels in Brazil, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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‘ affected. After many ceremonies, he will produce from 
‘ his mouth some strange substance, such as a thorn or 
‘ gravel-stone, a fish bone or bird’s claw, a snake’s tooth 
‘ or a piece of wire, which some malicious yauhahu is 
‘ supposed to have inserted in the ahected part.’ ’ The 
Mexican doctors pretend to extract a piece of bone or 
some other object, which they then indicate to the 
patient as having been the cause of his suffering.'^ 

In North America, among the Carolina tribes, ‘the 
‘ theory was that all distempers were caused by evil 
‘ spirits.’ ® 

Father Baegert mentions that the Californian sor- 
cerers blow upon and suck those who are ill, and finally 
show them some small object, assuring them that it had 
been extracted, and that it was the cause of the j)ain. 
Wilkes thus describes a scene at Wallawalla, on the 
Columbia Eiver : — ‘The doctor, who was a woman, 
‘ Itending over the body, began to suck his neck and 
‘ chest in different parts, in order more effectually to 
‘ extract the bad spirit. She would every now and then 
‘ seem to obtain some of the disease, and then faint 
‘ away. On the next morning she was still found suck- 
‘ ing the boy’s chest. . . . So powerful was the influence 
‘ operated on the boy that he indeed seemed better. . . . 
‘ The last time Mr. Drayton visited the doctress, she 
‘ exliibited a stone, about the size of a goose’s egg, saying 
‘ that she had taken the disease of the boy out of him.’ 

Among the Prairie Indians, also, all diseases are 

* Brett^s Indian Tribes of Guiana, Southern Indians, p, 31. 

p. 364. ‘ ^ United States Exploring Ex- 

* Bancroft, Ts'ative liaces of the pedition, vol. iv. p. 400, See also 

Pacific States, vol. ii. p. 602. Jones’s Antiquities of the Southern 

® Jones’s Antiquities of tKe Indians, pp. 29, 30. 
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treated alike, being referred to one cause, viz., the 
pi’esence of an evil spirit, which iniist be expelled. 
This the inedicine-inan ‘ attempts, in the first place, by 
‘ certain incantations and ceremonies, intended to secure 
‘ the aid of the spirit or spirits he worships, and then 
‘ by all kinds of frightful noises and gestures, and suck- 
‘ iiig over the seat of pain with his mouth.’ ’ Speaking 
of tlie Hudson’s Bay Indians, Hearne says : — ‘ Here it 
‘ is necessary to I’emaik that they use no medicine either 
‘ for internal or external complaints, but ])erform all 
‘ their cures by charms — in ordinary cases sucking the 
‘ part afiected, blowing and .singing.’ - 

Again, in the extreme Nortli, Crantz tells ns that 
among the Esquimaux old women are accustomed ‘ to 
‘ extract from a swollen leg a parcel of hair or scraps 
• of leather; they do it by sucking with their mouth, 

‘ which they had before crammed full of such stuff.’ ^ 
Passing on to the Laplanders, we are told that if any 
one among them is ill, a wizard sucks liis forehead and 
bloAvs in his face, tliinking thus to cure him. Among 
the Tiinguses the doctor sucks the forehead of his 
patient. 

In South Africa, Chapman thus describes a similar 
custom : — JA man having been injured, he says, ‘our 
‘ friend sucked at the wound, and then . . . extracted. 
‘ from his mouth a lump of some substance, which was 
‘ stipposed to be the disease.’ ■* 

It is a very common idea among the lower races that 

^ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, vol. ^ History of Greenland, vol. i. 

i, p. 250. p. 14. 

* Voyage to the Northern Ocean, ^ Travels in Africa, vol. ii. p. 46. 

p. 189. See also Livingstone’s Travels in 

South Africa, p. 130, 
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disease is something material, and hence that the simplest 
mode of curing a patient is by transferring the disease 
to some one else. In some cases the result is very 
pernicious. Thus in India it is common to take some 
scales from any one suffering with small-pox, and place 
them with a bunch of flowers on a road in ho2)es that 
some on*" passing by may touch them, and thus, catching 
the disease himself, take it away from the suffei'er.' The 
Romans in cases of fever used to take some parings of 
the patieivts, and fasten them with wax on a neighbour's 
door, so as to transfer the disease to him.- It was not 
always necessary to transfer the disease to another 
person. Fortunately a tree, a stone, or an animal could 
sometimes answer the juirpose. Sins, moreover, could 
be similarly treated, and hence the \ ery genei'al idea of 
the ‘ scape goat.' ^ 

In New Zealand,'* each disease was regarded as 
being caused by a j)articular god ; thus ‘ Tonga was the 
‘ god who caused headache and sickness : he took u^) his 
‘ abode in the forehead. Mako-Tiki, a lizard god, was 
‘ the source of all 2)ains in the breast ; Tu-tangata-kino 
‘ was the god of the stomach ; Titi-hai occasioned pains 
‘ in the ankles and feet ; Eongomai and Tu2)arita2)u 
‘ were the gods of consumption ; Koro-kio presided 
‘ over childbirth.’ 

‘ Sickness,’ says Yate,® *■ is brought on by the 
‘ “ Atiia,” who, when he is angry, comes to them in 
‘ the form of a lizard, enters their inside, and preys 
upon their vitals till they die. Hence they use iiican- 

^ Crooke, Pop.Ileligion and Folk- * TayloFs New Zealand and 

lore of N. India, p. 106. its Inhabitants, p. 34. Shortland, 

- Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 80. p. 114. 

’ Leviticus xvi. ’ Yate’s New Zealand, ]>. 141. 
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‘ tations over the sick, with the expectation of either 
‘ propitiating the angry deity or of driving him away ; 

‘ for the latter of which purposes they make use of 
‘ the most threatening and outrageous language.’ The 
Stiens of Cambodia believe ‘in an evil genius, and 
‘ attribute all disease to him. If any one be suffering 
‘ from illness, they say it is the demon tormenting 
‘ him ; and, with this idea, make, night and day, an 
‘ insupportable noise around the patient.’ ’ 

‘ Among the Bechuaua tribes, the name adopted by 
‘ the missionaries (for Cxod) is Morimo. . . . Morimo, 

‘ to those who know anything about it, had been 
‘ represented by rain-makers and sorcerers as a male- 
‘ volent being which . . . sometimes came out and 
^ inflicted diseases on men and cattle, and even caused 
‘ death. The word did not at first convey to the 
‘ Becliuana mind the idea of a person or persons, but 

• of a state or disease, or what siiperstition would style 

• bewitched. . . . They coidd not describe who or what 
‘ Morimo was, except something cunning or mali- 
‘ cious. . . . They never applied the name to a human 
^ being except in the way of ridicule, or in adulation 
‘ to those who taught his greatness, wisdom, and 
‘ power.’ ^ 

The same idea occurs in Madagascar. Sibree gives 
the following account : — ‘ A woman of rank appointed 
‘ for the occasion began to dance, while another, seated 

• behind the sick persons, began to beat a worn-out 
‘spade, suspended by a string, with a hatchet, quite 
‘ close to their ears, making a horrible din. The idea of 

* Mouhot’s Travels in the Central * Moffat’s Travels, p. 260. 

Parts of Indo-Ohina, vol. i. p. 250. 
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‘ this is to drive tlie iingatra (evil spirit) possessing the 
‘ sick person, into one of those dancing.’ ' 

‘ The good spirits of the departed, Azirao or Bazimo, 
‘ may be pro])itiated l)y medicines, or honoured by 
‘ offerings of beer or meal, or anything they loved while 
‘ in the body ; and the bad spirits, “ Mchesi,” of whom 
‘.we have heard oidy at Litte, and therefore cannot be 
‘ certain that they belong to the pure native faith, may 
‘ be prevented Ijy medicune from making raids, and mis- 
‘ chief in the gardens. A man with headache was heard 
‘ to say, “ My departed father is now scolding me ; I feel 
‘ “ his power in my head ; ” and he was obsei’ved to re- 
‘ move from the company, make an offering of a little 

• food on a leaf, and pray, looking upwards, to where he 
‘ supposed his fathei'’s spirit to be. Tliey are not, like 

• Mohammedans, ostentatious in their prayers.' - 

The Koussa Kaffirs,'”* says Lichtenstein, ascribe all 
tlieir diseases ‘ to one of three causes : either to being 
‘ enchanted by an enemy ; to the anger of certain beings, 

• whose abode appears to l)e in tlie rivers ; or to the 
‘ power of evil spirits.’ Among the Kols of Nagpore, 
as Colonel E. ’)’. Dalton tells ns, ‘ all disease in men 

• and in cattle is attributed to one of tAvo causes ; the 

• wrath’ of some evil s|)irit who has to be appeased, 

■ or the spell of some witch or sorcerer.’ * The same 
is the case Avith the Cinghalese,'* and indeed with the 
aboriginal races of India generally. 

‘As all internal pains,’ says ex-Oovernor Eyre, in 
lus mterest'mg work, are ‘ attributed to -witchcraft, 

' liorellecord, vol. ii. x).46. ^ Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. 1868, 

^ Livingstone, vol. ii, p. 520. p. 30. 

Lichtenstein, vol. ii. p. 255. •* St.-Hilaire, Boudha, p. 387. 
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‘ sorcerers possess the power of relieving or curing 
‘ them. Sometimes the mouth is applied to the surface 
‘ where the pain is seated, the hlood is sucked out, and 
‘ a bunch of green leaves applied to the part. Besides 
‘ the blood, which is derived from the gums of the 
‘ sorcerer, a bone is sonietimes put oiit of the mouth, 
‘ and declared to have been procured from the diseased 
‘ part. On otiier occasions the disease is drawn out in 
‘ an invisible form, and burnt in the fire or thrown into 
‘ the water.’ ’ 

Thus, then, we find all over the world this primitive 
cure by sucking out the evil, whicdi perhaps even with 
ourselves lingers among nurses and children in the 
universal nursery remedy of ‘ Kiss it and make it well.’ 

These misconceptions of the true nature of disease 
lead to many other singular modes of treatment. Thus, 
among the Kukis, the doctor, not the patient, takes the 
remedies. Consequently, food is generally prescribed, 
and in cases of severe illness a buffalo is sacrificed, and 
the doctor gives a feast.^ 

Another curious imnedy practised by the Austra- 
lians is to tie a line round the forehead or neck of the 
patient, while some kind friend rubs her lips with the 
‘ other end of the string until they bleed freely ; this 
‘ blood is supposed to come from the patient, passing 
‘ along the string.’ ^ It naturally follows from this, 
and is, as will be presently shown, the belief of many of 
the lower races of men, that death also is the work of 
evil spirits. 

' DiscovenesmCentialAustTaYm Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Bengal, 
vol. ii. p. 360. See also Oldfield, p. 46. 

Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.8., vol. ill. “ English Colony in New South 
p. 243. Wales, pp. 363, 382. 

D 
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Some curious ideas prevalent among savages arise 
from the fact that as their own actions are due to life, 
so they attiibute life even to inanimate objects. Even 
Plato assumed that everything which moves itself must 
have a soul, and hence that the world must have a soul. 
Hearne tells us that the North American Indians pre- 
fer one hook that has caught a big fish to a handful 
that have never been tried ; and that they never put 
two nets together for fear they should be jealous of one 
another.^ 

The Esquimaux thought that Cai)tain Lyons’s 
musical box was the child of his small hand- organ.-’ 

The Bushmen supposed that Chapman’s big waggon 
was the mother of his smaller ones ; they ‘ despise an 
‘ arrow that has once failed of its mark ; and on the 
‘ contrary consider one that has hit as of double value. 
‘They will, therefore, rather make new arrows, how 
‘ much time and trouble soever it may cost them, than 
‘ collect those that have missed, and use them again.’ ^ 
In Mangaia Mr. Gill informs me that a club or spear 
which has not taken human life is not considered fit to 
go into battle. Hence many an unoffending person is 
murdered merely to qualify some weapon for use in war. 

The natives of Tahiti sowed some iron nails given 
them by Captain Cook, hoping thus to obtain young 
ones. They also believe that ‘ not oidy all animals, but 
‘ trees, fruit, and even stones, have souls, which at death, 

‘ or upon being consumed or broken, ascend to the divi- 
‘ nity, with whom they first mix, and afterwards pass 
‘ into the manaiovv allotted to each.’ 

The Tongans were of opinion that ‘if an animal 

* Xoc. otV. p. 330. ’ Lichtenstein’s Travels in South 

* Lyons’s Journal, p. 140. Airies, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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‘ dies/ its soul immediately goes to Bolotoo ; if a stone 
‘ of any other substance is broken, immortality is equally 
‘ its reward ; nay, artificial bodies have equal good luck 
‘ with men, and hogs, and yams. If an axe or a chisel 
‘ is worn out or broken up, away flies its soul for the 
‘ service of the gods. If a house is taken down or any 
‘ way destroyed, its immortal part will find a situation 
‘ on the plains of Bolotoo.’ Hence probably the custom 
of breaking the implements, &c., buried with the dead. 
This was done to I’ender them useless, for the savage 
would not dream of violating the sanctity of the tomb ; 
but because the implements required to be ‘ killed,’ so 
that their spirits, like those of the wives and slaves, 
might accompany their master to the land of shadows. 

Lichtenstein relates that the king of the Koussa 
Kaffirs, having broken off a piece of the anchor of a 
stranded ship, died soon afterwards ; upon which all 
the Kaffirs made a point of saluting the anchor very 
respectfully whenever they passed near it, regarding it 
as a vindictive being. 

Some similar accident probably gave rise to the 
ancient Mohawk notion that some great misfortune 
would happen if any one spoke on Saratoga Lake. A 
strong-minded Englishwoman, on one occasion, while 
being ferried over, insisted on talking, and, as she got 
across safely, rallied 'her boatman on his superstition ; 
but I think he had the best of it after ffil, for he at once 
replied, ‘ The Great Sjpirit is merciful, and knows that a 
‘ white woman cannot hold her tongue.’ * 

The forms of Salutation among savages are some- 

^ Mariner’s Tonga Islands, vol, * Burton’s Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 
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times very curious, and their inodes of showing their 
feelings quite unlike ours, though they can generally'be 
explained without difficulty. Kissing appears to us 
to be the natural language of affection. ‘ It is certain,’ 
says Steele, ‘ tliat nature was its author, and it began 
‘ with the first courtship ; ’ but this seems to be quite a 
mistake. In fact, it was unknown to the Australians, 
Tasmanians,' the Papouans, tlie Indians of Guiana, and 
the Esquimaux. The Polynesians did not kiss ; they 
pressed not the lips, but the nose. 

The Japanese have no word for it. Mr. Mallery ^ 
states that, according to the Chronicle of Winsemius,^ 
kissing was unknown in England until it was introduced 
by Eowena, the daughter of Hengist. This seems very 
improbable, and Winsemius’s words scarcely seem to bear 
out the statement. He only says that ‘ Eowena offered 
‘ the King (Vortigern) after tlie (uistom of our country 
‘ her right hand and a kiss, whereat he was so mucli 
‘ pleased that lie took lier to wife.’ 

The African negroes, we are told, do not like it, 
otherwise 1 should have thouglit tliat, when once dis- 
covered, it would have been universally popular. The 
New Zealanders and the llervey Islanders did not know 
how to whistle;^ the West Africans do not shake 
hands ; ^ the Batonga (one of the tribes residing on the 
Zambesi) salute their friends by throwing themselves 
on their backs on the ground, rolling from side to side, 
and slapping their thighs with their hands.® 

' Bon wick, Tasmanians, p. 70. landers, p. 131. 

* Pop. 8ci. Monthly, April 1891. * Burton’s Mission to Dahome, 

® Winsemius, 0. Chronique of vol. i. p. 36. 

the Hist. GeshiedA'anVrieslant, 1622. Livingstone’s Travels in South 

* Traditions of the New Zea- Africa, p. 561. 
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Clapping of hands is a high mark of respect in 
Loango, and occurs also in various other negro tribes ; 
the Dajiomans and some of the coast negroes snap 
their fingers at a person as a compliment. In Loango 
courtiers salute the king by leaping backwards and 
forwards two or three times, and swinging their arms. 
The Fuegians show friendship by jumping up and down, 
and amongst ourselves ‘jumping for joy’ has become 
pl’overbial. 

The Bakuas, one of the Zambesi tribes, have a 
peculiar prejudice against children who cut the upper 
front teeth before the lower ones ; and ‘ you cut your 
‘ top teeth first ’ is one of the bitterest insults a man 
can receive.^ I understand that among English nurses 
also it is considered to indicate a weakly constitution. 

The Polynesians and the Malays always sit down 
when speaking to a superior ; a Chinaman puts on his 
hat instead of taking it ofi’. Cook asseits that the 
people of Mallicollo show their admiration by hissing, 
and the same is the case, according to Casalis, among 
the Kaffirs.^ In some of the Pacific Islands, in parts 
of Hindostan ^ and some parts of Africa, it is considered 
respectful to turn your back to a superior. In the 
Hervey Islands the head is thrown back, instead of for- 
wards, as a salutation. Doughty * tells us that in Arabia, 
if a beast is ill, they spit into water and then give it to 
the animal to drink. Parents also often ask their child- 
ren to spit at them. He is disposed to consider that 
this is done as a protection against evil spirits, but does 

' Livingstone, loc. cit p. 677. * Dubois, loc, cit, p. 210. 

The Basutos, by the Rev. E. * Travels in Arabia Deserta, by 

Casalis, p. 284. C. M. Doughty, vol. ii. p. 164. 
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not seem very clear on the subject. Some of the New 
Guinea tribes salute a friend by squeezing 'their own 
noses ; ^ the Cliinese shake their own hand, on the White 
Nile,’^ in Masai-Land, and in Ashantee they spit at you,® 
the Ghonds pull their friend’s ear, and the people of 
Iddah shake their fist as a friendly greeting.^ The 
Todu,s of the Neilgherry hills are said to show respect 
by ‘ raising the open right hand to the brow, resting the 
‘ thumb on the nose ; ’ on the upper Nile, Dr. Schwein- 
furth tells us “ that the mode of showing admiration is to 
open the mouth wide, and then cover it with the open 
hand; and it has been asserted that in one tribe of 
Esquimaux it is customary to pull a person's nose as a 
compliment, though it is but right to say that Dr. Eae 
thinks there was some mistake on tJie point ; on the other 
hand. Dr. Blackmore mentions that ‘ the sign of the 
‘Arapahoes, and from which they derive their name,’ 
consists in seizing the nose with the thumb and fore- 
finger.® 

When Li Hung Chang came on his recent diplomatic 
mission to Europe, he brought his cofiin with him, and 
it is asserted that in China a cofiin is regarded as an 
appropriate present for an aged relative, especially if 
he be in bad health. 

^ Oomriei Jour. Anthr, Inst. * Allen and Thomson, vol. i. 
1876, p. 108. p. 290. 

* Petherick, pp. 424, 441. Heart of Africa, vol. ii. p. 77. 

Schweikifurth, vol. i. p. 204. Trans. Ethn. Soc. 1869, p. 310. 

® Dupuis, p. 178. 
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CHAPTEE II 

ART AND ORNAMENTS 

rpHE earliest traces of art yet discovered belong to the 
J- Stone Age — to a time so remote that the reindeer 
was abundant in the south of France, and that probably, 
though on this point there is some doubt, even the 
mammoth had not entirely disappeared. These works 
of art are sometimes sculptures, if one may say so, and 
sometimes drawings or etchings made on bone or horn 
with the point of a flint. 

They are of peculiar interest, both as being the most 
ancient works of art known to us — older than any Egyp- 
tian statues, or any of the Assyrian monuments — and 
also because, though so ancient, they show really con- 
siderable skill. There is, for instance, a certain spirit 
about the subjoined group of reindeer (fig. 1), copied 
from a specimen in the collection of the Marquis de 
Vibraye;' The mammoth (PI. I) represented on the 
opposite page, though less artistic, is perhaps even more 
interesting. It is scratched on a piece of mammoth’s 
tusk, and was found in the cave of La Madeleine in the 
Dordogne. 

It is somewhat remarkable that while even im the 
Stone Period we find very fair drawings of animals, yet 
in the latest part of the Stone Age, and throughout that 
of Bronze, they are almost entirely wanting, and the 
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ornamentation is confined to various combinations of 
straight and cur\ed lines and geometrical patterns. 
This, I believe, will eventually be found to imply a 
difference of race betwi'en the population of Western 
Europe at these different jieriods. Thus at present the 
Esquimaux (sei* figs. 2-4) are very fair draughtsmen, 
while th, Polynesians, though much more advanced in 
many ways, and though skilful in ornamenting both 
themselves and their weapons, have very little idea 

Fio. I 

I 
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indetnl of representing animals or plants. Their tattoo- 
ings, for instance, and the patterns on their weapons, 
are, like the ornaments of the Bronze Age, almost in- 
variably of a geonietri<‘al character. Representations 
of animals and jdants are not, indeed, entirely wanting ; 
but, whether attempted in drawing or in sculpture, they 
are always rude and grotesque. With the Esquimaux 
the very reverse is the case : among them we find none 
of those graceful spirals, and other geometrical patterns. 
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so characteristic of Polynesia ; but, on the other hand, 
their weapons are often covered with representations 
of animals and hunting scenes. Thus Beechey,^ de- 
scribing the weapons of the Esquimaux at Hotham’s 
Inlet, says : — 

‘On the outside of this and other instruments there 
‘ were etched a variety of figures of men, beasts, birds, 
“ &c., with a truth and a character which showed the 
‘ iirt to be common among them. The reindeer were 
* generally in herds ; in one picture they were pursued 
‘ by a man in a stooping posture, in snow-shoes ; in 
‘ another he had approached nearer to his game, and 
‘ was in the act of drawing his bow. A third repre- 
‘ sented the manner of taking seals with an inflated skin 
‘ of the same animal as a decoy ; it was placed upon the 
‘ ice, and not far from it was a man lying upon his 
‘ belly, with a harpoon ready to strike the animal when 
‘ it should make its appearance. Another was dragging 
‘ a seal home upon a small sledge ; and several baidars 
‘ were employed harpooning whales which had been 
‘ previously shot with arrows ; and thus, by comparing 
‘ one with another, a little history was obtained which 
‘ gave us a better insight into their habits than could be 
‘ elicited from any signs or intimations,’ Some of these 
drawings are represented in figs. 2-4, which are taken 
from specimens presented by Captain Beechey to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Hooper ® also mentions drawings among the Tuski, 
especially ‘a sealskin tanned and bleached perfectly 
‘ white, ornamented all over in painting and staining 

* Narrative of a Voyage to the l*acific, vol. i. p. 2»)J . 

* Tents of the Tuski, p. 65. 
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‘ with figures of men, boats, animals, and delineations of 
^ whale-fishing, 

In the same way we may, I think, fairly hope even- 
tually to obtain from the ancient drawings of the bone 
caves a better insight into the habits of our pi’ede- 
cessors in Western Europe ; to ascertain, for instance, 
whether their reindeer were domesticated or wild. As 
yet, however, mere I’epresentations of animals have beeri 
met with, and nothing has been found to supplement 
in any way the evidence derivable from the imple- 
ments, &c. 

but though we thus find traces of art — simple, in- 
deed, but by no means contemptible — in very ancient 
times, and among very savage tribes, there are also 
other races who ar(i singularly deficient in this res])ect. 

Thus, though some Austi'alians are capable of mak- 
ing rude drawings of animals, &c., others, on the con-, 
trary, as Oldfield ^ tells us, ‘ seem quite unable to 
‘ realise the most vivid artistic; representations. On 
‘ Ijeing shown a large coloured engraving of an abo- 
‘ riginal New Hollander, one declared it to be a ship, 
‘another a kangaroo, and so on; not one of a dozen 
‘ identifying the portrait as having any connection with 
‘ himself. A rude drawing, with all the lesser parts 
‘much exaggerated, they can realise. Thus, to give 
‘ them an idea of a man, the head must be drawn dis- 
‘ proportionately large.’ 

Dr. CoUingwood,® speaking of the Kibalans of Eor- 
mosa, to whom he showed a copy of the ‘Illustrated 
‘ London News,’ tells us that he found it ‘ impossible 

' Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S., vol. iii. p. 227. 

“ Ibid. vol. vi. p. 139. 
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‘ to interest them by pointing out the most striking 
‘ illustrations, which they did not appear to compi’e- 
‘ hend.’ 

Denham, in his ‘ Travels in Central Africa,’ says 
that Bookhaloom, a man otherwise of considerable in- 
telligence, though he readily recognised figures, could 
not understand a landscape. ‘ I could not,’ he says, 

‘ make him understand the intention of the print of the 
‘ sandwind in the desert, which is really so well described 
‘ by Captain Ijyons’s drawing ; he w'ould look at it up- 
‘ side down ; and when I twice reversed it for him he 
‘ exclaimed, “ Why ! why ! it is all the same.” A 
‘ camel or a luiman iigiux* was all I could make him 
‘ understand, and at these he was all agitathm and 
‘delight — “(rieb ! gieb ! ” — Wonderful ! wonderful ! 

‘ The eyes first took liis attention, then the other 
‘ features ; at the sight of the sword he exclaimed, 
‘ “ Allah ! Allah ! ” and on discovering the gnus, 
‘ instatitly exclaimed, “ Where is the ])owder ? ” ’ ’ 

Bo also the Kallir has great dillicnlty in understand- 
ing drawings, and pers[)ective is altogether beyond hin\. 
Central and Bonthern Africa seem, indeed, to be very 
backward in matters of art. Still, the negroes are not 
altogether deficient in the idea. Their idols cannot be 
called, indeed, works of ai’t, but they often not only 
represent men, but give some of the African character- 
istics with grotesque fidelity. 

The Kaffirs also can carve fair representations of 
animals and plants, and are fond of doing so. The 
handles of their spoons are often shaped into unmistak- 
able likenesses of girafl’es, ostriches, and other animals. 

^ Denham’s Travels in Africa, voL i. p. 167. 
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As to the Bushmen, we have rather different ac- 
counts. It has been stated by some that they have no 
idea of perspective, nor of how a curved surface can 
possibly be represented on a flat piece of paper ; while, 
on the contrary, other travellers assert that they readily 
recognise drawings of animals or flowers. The Chinese, 
although so advanced in many ways, are, we know, 
very deficient in the idea of perspective. 

We may safely conclude that no race of men in tlie 
Stone Age had attained the art of communicating facts 
by means of letters, or even l)y the far ruder system of 
picture-writing ; nor df)es anything, perha])s, surprise 
the savage more than to find that Europeans can com- 
municate with one another by means of a few Iflack 
scratches on a piece of paper. 

Even tlie Peruvians had no better means of record- 
ing events than tlie Quippu or Quipu, which was a cord 
about two feet long, to which a number of different 
coloured thi’eads were attached in the form of a fringe. 
These threads were tied into knots, whence the name 
(iuippu, meaning a knot. These knots served as cyphers, 
and the various threads had also conventional meanings 
attached to them, indicated by the various colours. 
This singular and apparently very cumbersome mode of 
assisting the memory reappears in China and in Africa. 
Thus, ‘As to* the original of the Chinese characters, 
‘ before the commencement of the monarchy, little cords 
‘ with sliding knots, each of Mdiich had its particular 
‘ signification, were used in transacting business. These 
‘ are represented in two tables by the Chinese, called 
‘ IToth, and Lo-shu. The first colonies who inhabited 

^ Astley’s Collection of Voyages, a*o1. iv. p. 194. 
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Sechicen had no other literature besides some arith- 
‘ metical sets of counters made with little knotted cords 
‘ in imitation of a string- of round ])eads with which 
‘they calculated and made up all their accounts in coni- 
‘ merce.’ Af^aiii, in West Africa, we are told that the 
people of Ardrah * ‘ can neither write nor read. They 
‘ use small cords tied, the knots of which have their 
‘ signification. These are also used by several savage 
‘ nations in America.’ It .seems not impossible that 
tying a knot in a pocket-handkercliief maybe the direct 
lineal representative of this ancient and widely-extended 
mode of assisting the memory. 

The so-called picture-wilting is, however, a great 
advance. Yet from re 2 )re.sentations of hunts in general, 
such as those of the Esquimaux (see figs. 2-4), it is 
indeed but a step to record pi<!torially some particular 
hunt. Again, the Esquimaux almost always places his 
mark on his arrows, but 1 am not aware that any Poly- 
nesian ever conceived the idea of doing so. Thus we 
get among the Esquimaux a double commencement, as 
it were, for the representation of ideas by means of 
signs. 

This art of pictorial writing was still more advanced 
among the Ked Skins. Thus (Jarvei* tells us that on 
one occasion his Chipeway guide, fearing that the Nau- 
dowessies, a hostile tribe, might accidentally fall in with 
and attack them, ‘ peeled the bark from a large tree near 
‘ the etitrance of a river, and with wood-coal mixed with 
‘ bear’s grease, their usual substitute ft)r ink, made in an 
‘ uncouth but expressive manner the figure of the town of 
‘the Ottagaumies. He then formed to the left a man 

* Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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‘ dressed in skins, by which he intended to represent a 
‘ Naudowessie, with a line drawn from his mouth to that 
‘ of a deer, the symbol of the Chipeways. After this he 
‘ depicted still farther to the left a canoe as proceeding 
‘ up the river, in which he placed a man sitting with 
‘ a hat on ; this figure was designed to represent an 
‘ Englishman, or myself, and my Frenchman was drawn 
‘ with a handkerchief tied round his head, and rowing 
‘ the canoe ; to these he added several other significant 
‘ emblems, among which the pipe of peace appeared 
‘ painted on the prow of the canoe. The meaning he 
‘ intended to convey to the Naudowessies, and which I 
‘ doubt not appeared perfectly intelligible to them, was 
‘ that one of the Chipeway chiefs had received a speech 
‘ from some Naudowessie chiefs at the town of the Otta- 
‘ gaumies, desiring him to conduct the Englishman, who 
‘ had lately been among them, up the Chipeway river ; 
‘ and that they thereby required that the Chipeway, 
‘ notwithstanding he was an avowed enemy, should 
‘ not be molested by them on his passage, as he had the 
‘ care of the person whom they esteemed as one of their 
‘ nation.’ ‘ 

An excellent account of the Eed Skin pictorial art 
is given by Schoolcraft in his ‘ History of the Indian 
‘ Tribes in the United States.’ 

Fig. 6 represents the census-roll of an Indian band 
at Mille Lac, in the territory of Minnesota, sent in to 
the United States agent by Nago-nabe, a Chip4way 
Indian, during the progress of the annuity payments in 
1849. The Indians generally denote themselves by their 
‘ totem,’ or famity sign ; but in this case, as they all had 

‘ Carver's Travels, p, 418. 
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tlie same totem, he had designated each family by a sign 
denoting the common name of the chief. Thus No. o 
denotes a catfish, and the six strokes indicate that 
the Catfish’s family consisted of six individuals ; 8 is a 
beaver skin, 9 a sun, 13 an eagle, 14 a snake, 22 a 
b\iflalo, 34 an axe, 3o the medicine-man, and so on. 

Fig. 6 Fio. 7 




INDIAN GRAVE-POSTS (Schoolcraft, vol. i. pi. 50) 

Fig. 0 is the record of a noted chief of the St. Mary’s 
band, called Shin-ga-ba-was-sin, or the Image-stone, who 
died on Lake Superior in 1828. He was of the totem 
of the crane, as indicated by the figure. The six strokes 
on the right, and the three on the left, are marks of 
honour. The latter rej)resent three important general 
treaties of peace in which he had taken part at various 
tiines.^ Among the former marks are included his 

Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, vol. i. p. 367. 
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presence under Tecnniseli, at tlie battle of Moravian- 
town, whei'e he lost a brother. 


Fi}f. 7 represents the adjedatifj, or tonib-lioard, of 

Wabojeeg, a celebrated 
® war- chief, who died on 



Ijake Superior, about 
1793. He was of the 
family or elan of the 
reindeer. This fact is 
symbolised l^y the 



figure of the deer. 
Tile reverse position 
denotes death. Ilis 



own personal naniej 
which was tlie White 
Fisher, is not noticed. 
The seven marks on 
the left denote that 
lie liad led seven war 
])ai*ties. Th^ three per- 
p(mdicular lines below 
the totem represent 
tlii’ee wounds received 
ill battle. The figure 



of a moose’s liead T*e- 
lates to a desperate 
conflict with an en- 
i-aged animal of this 
kind. Fig. 8 is copied 


from a bark letter 


which was foiind above Anthony’s Falls in 1820. 
" It ccMisisted of white lurch bark, and the figures had 
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‘ been carefully (li*awii. No. 1 denotes the flag of the 
" Union : No. 2 the cantonment, then recently established, 
‘ at Cold Spring, on tlie western side of the cliffs, above 
‘ the influx of the St. Peter s : No. 4 is tlie symbol of the 
" commanding officer (Colonel H. Leavenworth), under 
‘ whose authority a mission of peace had l)een sent into 
‘the Chippewa country: No. II is the symbol of 
" Chak()})e, or the Six, the leading Sioux chief, under 
‘ whose orders the party moved : No. 8 is the second 
‘ chief, called Wabedatunka, or the Black Log. The 
^ symbol of liis name is No. 10 ; he has fourteen lodges. 
‘ No. 7 is a chief, subordinate to Chakope, Avitli thirteen 
"lodges, and a bale of goods (No. 9), which was devoted 
‘ by the Government to the obje(*ls of the peace. The 
" name of No. (>, whose wigwam is No. o, with thirteen 
‘ subordinate lodges, was not given.’ ^ 

This was intended to imply that a party of Sioux, 
headed by tfliakope, and ac(*ompani(}d or at least coun- 
tenanced by Colonel Leavenworth, had come to this spot 
in the hope of meeting the Chippewa hunters and con- 
(ludingapeace. Tlie Chijipewa chief, Babesacundabee, 
who found this letter, read ofl’ its meaning without 
doubt or hesitation. 

On one occasion a party of explorers, with two 
Indian guides, saw, one morning, just as they were 
about to start, a pole stuck in the direction they were 
going, and holding at the top a piece of bark, covered 
with drawings, intended for the information of any other 
Indians who might pass that way. This is represented 
in fig, 9. 

No. 1 represents the subaltern officfer in command 

‘ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, vol. i. pp. So2, 363. 
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of the \)iiYiy, He is drawn with a sword, to denote his 
rank. No. 2 denotes the secretary. He is represeiited 
as lioldinf*' a ])o(jk, tlie Indians having understood him 
to l)e an attorney. No. o represents the geologist, ap- 
pro] n-iately indicated by a hammer. Nos. 4 and o are 
attacli(*s; No. (> l lie interpreter. The group of figures 
marked !) rejiresents seven infantry soldiei's, eaeli of 
wliom, as sliown in group No. 10, was armed with a 
musket. Xo. 15 denot(\s that they had a separate fire, 
and eonstitut(Hl a separate mess. Nos. 7 and 8 repre- 
sent the two Chipiiewa guides. These are the only 


Via. 9 



liuman ligures drawn without the distinguishing symbol 
of a hat. This was the characteristic seized on by them, 
and geu(*rally (‘UiiiloyiMl liy the Indians, to distinguish 
the llrd I'rom the ll /rite race. Nos. 11 and 12 repre- 
sent a prairie lumand a green tortoise, which constituted 
the sum of the pj*(‘ceding day’s (‘liase, and were eaten at 
the (mcampment. The in(‘lination of the pole was de- 
signed to show the course pursued, and there wei’e three 
hacks in it below tlie scroll of bark, to indicate the esti- 
mated limgtli of this part of the journey, computing from 
watei’ to water. The following figure (fig. 10) gives 
the biogra])hy of Wingenmud, a noted chief of the 
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Delawares. I shows that it belonged to the oldest branch 
of the tribe, which use the tortoise as theij' symbol ; 2 
is his totem oi’ symbol ; 3 is the sun, and the ten strokes 
represent ten war parlies in which he was engaged. 
Those figures on the left represent the captives which 
he made in each of his excursions, the men being distin- 
guished from the women, and the captives being denoted 
by having heads, while a man without his head is of 
course a dead man. 'L'he central figures represent three 
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forts which he attacked ; 8 one on Tjake Erie, !) that of 
Detroit, and 10 Fort Pitt, at the junction of the Alle- 
ghany and the Monongahela. The slojiing strokes denote 
the number of his followers.^ 

Fig. 11 represents a petition presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the right to certain lakes 
(8) in the neighbourhood of Lake Superior (10). 

J^^o. 1 represents Oshcabawis, the leader, who is of 


Schoolcraft, vol. i. p. 3o.‘h 
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the Crane clan. The eye.s of his followers are all con- 
nected with his t(j symbolise unity oi‘ views, and their 
hearts to denote unity of feeling. No. 2 is Wai-mit-tig- 
oazh, whose totem is a mai'ten ; No. 3 is Ogemagee- 
zhig, also a marten ; 4 is another marten, Muk-o-mis-ud- 
ains, the Little 'fortoise; n is ()-mnsh-kose, the Little 
hilk, belonging, however, to the Boar tcjtem ; (J belongs 
to the Manfish totem, and 7 to the Ciatiish. The eye of 
the leader has a line directed forwards to tlie President, 
and another backwards to the lakes (8). 

Th(> manner in which snch ])ictnre-wihing would 
ultimately have led to the use of an alidiabet, would 
probably have been that the drawings would have come 
to represent, first a word, and then a sound, being at 
the same time simplilicd and conventionalised. 

In some iihux'S of Western Europe, rock sculptures 
have been discovered, to which wc* cannot yet stifely 
a.scribe any meaning, but on which perhaps the more 
comphue study of the picturi'-writing of modern savages 
may eventu.ally throw some light. 

We will now })ass to art as ajiplied to the piu’])Oses 
of personal decoration, tsavages are passionately fond 
of ornaments. In some of the very lowest races, indeed, 
the women ari' almost undecorated, but that is only be- 
cause the men keej) all the ornaments themselves. As 
a general rule, we may say that Southerners ornament 
themselves. Northerners their clothes. In i'act,all savage 
races who leave much of their skin um.-overed delight 
in painting themselves in the most brilliant colours 
they can obtain. Black, white, red, and yellow are the 
favourite, or rather, perhaps, the commonest colours. 
Although perfectly baked, the Australians of Botaity 
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Bay were by no means without ornaments. They 
painted themselves with red ochre, white clay, and 
charcoal; the red was laid on in broad patches, the 
white generally in sti-ij)es, or on the face in spots, often 
with a circle round each eye ; ' tlu’ough the septum of 
the nose they wore a bone as thick as a man’s linger and 
five or six inches long. This was of course very awk- 
ward, as it prevented them from breathing freely through 
the nose, but they submitted cheerfully to the incon- 
venience for the sake of appearance. 

They had also necklaces made of shells, neatly cut 
and strung together ; (airrings, brai^elets of small cord, 
and strings of plaited human hair, which they wound 
round their waists. Some also had •'ors'ets of larue 
shells hanging from the neck acro.ss the Inva.st. On all 
these things they placed a high value. 

Spix and Martins - thus describe the ornaments of a 
Coroado woman : — ‘ On the cheek .she had a circle, and 
‘ over that two .strokes ; under the nose sevei-al marks 
‘ resembling an M ; from the corners of the month to 
‘ the middh> of tin* cheek were two jiarallel lines, and 
‘ below them on both .sides many straight stripes ; 

‘ below and between her breasts there were some con- 
‘nected segments of cir<-les, and down her arms the 
‘ figure of a snaki* was depicted. This beauty wore no 
‘ ornaments, except a necklace of monke3fs’ teeth.’ 

In Taiina ‘ one would have the one half of his face 
‘ smeared with red clay, and the other the plain dark 
‘ copper skin ; another would ha^'e the bi-ow and cheeks 
‘ red ; another would have the brow red and cheeks 

' Ilawkeswortli's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 635. 

^ Travels in Brazil, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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‘ black ; another all the face red, and a round, black, 
‘ glittering spot on the forehead ; and another would 
‘ have his face black all over. The black all o\ er, by the 
‘ way, was the sign of mourning.’ ‘ 

The savage also wears necklaces and rings, bracelets 
and anklets, armlets and leglets — even, if I may say 
so, bodylets. Hound their bodies, round their necks, 
round their arms and legs, their fingers, and even their 
toes, they wear ornaments of all kinds. From their 
number and weight these must sometimes be very 
inconvenient. Liclitenstein saw the wife of a lleetuan 
chief wearing no le.ss than seventy-two brass rings. 

A South African chieftainess, visited by Living- 
stone," wore ‘ eighteen solid brass rings, as thick as 
‘ one’s finger, on each leg, and tliree of copper under 
‘ ea(;h knee ; nineteen In-ass rings on her left arm, and 
^ eight of brass and copper oi\ her right ; also a large 
‘ ivoiy ring above each elbow. She had a pretty bead 
‘ necklace, and a bead sash encircled her waist.’ 

Nor ai’e tliey particular as to tlie mateiaal : c.oi)per, 
brass, or iron, leather or ivoiy, stones, shells, glass, bits 
of wood, seeds, or teeth — nothing comes amiss. In 
South-East Island, one of the Louisiade Archipelago, 
M‘Gillivray even saw several bracelets made each of a 
lower human jaw, crossed by a collar bone ; and other 
travellers have seen brass curtain rings, the brass plates 
for keyholes, the lids of sardine cases, and» other su(th 
incongruous objects, worn with much gravity and 
pride. 

The Felatah ladies in Central Africa spend several 

' Turner’s Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 5. 

^ Exp. to the Zambesi, p. 284. 
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liours a (lay over tlieir toilet. In fact they begin over- 
]iight l>y carefully wra})])ing tlieir fingers and toes in 
lieiina leaves, so that by the morning they a!*e a rich 
purple. The teeth are staiiuHl alt(‘rnately lilue, yellow, 
and purple, one here and there being left of its natural 
ecjlour, as a contrast. About the eyelids they are very 
particul:;:- ; peii(*illing tlmm with sulphuret of antimony. 
The hair is coIoiu’cmI canTully with indigo. Studs and 
other jewellery are worn in great profusion.^ 

Not contcuit with hanging things round their necks, 
arms, ankles, and in fact wherever nature has enabled 
tlumi to do so, savag(*s also cut holes in themselves for 
the purj)ose. 

The h]squimaux Ircmi Mackenzie Kiver westward 
make two opiuiings in their che(‘ks, one on each side, 
which they gradually (‘ularge, and in which they wear 
an ornaiiuuit of stone res(anbling in ibrm a large stud, 
and Avhich may ther(*for(‘ be called a. cheek stud, 
lirenchh^y saw the* natives of the Sefiomon Islands 
decorated by crabs' claws stuck in the caitilage of the 
nose.- 

Througliout a great pait of Western America, and 
again iu Afri(*a, we also find the custom of wearing a 
piece of wood through the central part of the lowcir lip. 
A small hole is made in the lip during infancy, and it is 
then extended by degrees until it is sonietinms as much 
as two inch(^s long. Some races extend the lobe of the 
ear until it r(‘aches tin* shoulder ; others file the teeth 
in various manners. 

Thus, among the Eejangs of Sumatra, ‘ both sexes 

' Laird’s Expedition into the Interior of Africa, vol. ii. p. 94. 

• Cruise of the ‘ Ouracoa/ p. 260. 
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‘ have the extraordinary custom of filing and otherwise 
‘ disfiguring their teeth, which are naturally very white 
‘ and beautiful, from the simplicity of their food. For 
‘files they make use of small wdietstones of different 
‘ degrees oi' fineness, and the patients lie on their l^acks 
‘ during the opei-ation. Many, particularly women of 
‘ the Lampong country, have their teeth rublied down 
‘ quite even with the gums ; others have them formed 
‘ in points, and some file off no more than the outer 
‘ coat and extremities, in order that they may the 
‘ better receive and retain the jetty lilackness with 
‘ which they almost universally adorn tluan.’ ^ 

In Dr. Davis’s collection is a Dyak skull in which the 
six front teeth have each been carefully pierced with a 
small hole, into which a pin with a spherical brass head 
has been driven. In this way, the up])er lij) being 
raised, the shining kiiol) on each tooth would be dis- 
played.- Sonu‘ of the African tribes also c*Iii]) their 
teeth in various manners, each cominunitv having a 
fashion of its own. 

Ornamentation of the skin is almost universal among 
the lower races of men. In some cases every individual 
follows his own faiu^y ; in others, each clan has a special 
pattern. Thus, speaking of Abeokuta, Ca})taiu Burton 
says : — ‘ There was a variety of tattoos and orna- 
‘ mentation, rendering them a serious difhcuilty to 
•' strangers. The skin patterns were of every variety, 
‘ from the diminutive prick to the great gash and the 
‘large boil-like lumps. They affected various figures 
‘ — tortoises, alligators, and the favourite lizard, stars, 

^ Marsden’s History of Sumatra, * Thesaurus Craniorum, p. 289 . 
p. 52. Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 104. 
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‘ concentric circle, lozenges, right lines, welts, gouts of 
‘gore, marble oi* button-like knobs of flesh, and ele- 
‘ vated scars, resembling scalds, which are opened for 
‘ the introduction of fetish medicines, and to expel evil 
‘ influeiK^es. In this country every tri])e, sub-tribe, and 
‘ even family, has its Iflazon,^ whose infinite diversifica- 
tions nuiv be compared with the lines and ordinaries 
‘ of European heraldry.’ 

‘The Ardrahs- make an incision in each cheek, 

‘ turning up a jnirt of the flesh towards the ears and 
‘ healing it in that position. Tin* Mahees are distin- 
‘guished by three long oblique cuts on one cheek, and a 
‘ cross on the other.’ 

In South Africa thoXyambanas are characterised by 
a row of pimples or warts, about the size of a pea, and 
extending from the iq)per part of thv forehead to the 
tip of the nose. Among the Bachapin Kallirs, those who 
have distinguished themselves in l)attle are allowed the 
privilege of marking their thigh with a, long scar, which 
is rendered ind(*lible and of a bluish colour by rul)bing 
ashes into the fresh wound. 

The tribal mark of th(‘ Bunns ^ (Africa) consists of 
three slashes from the (‘rown of the head down the 
facte toward the mouth ; the ridges of flesh stand out 
in bold ivlief. Tliis painful opcu-ation is performed by 
cutting the skin, and taking out a strip of flesh; palm 
oil and wood ashes are then rubbed into the wound, 
thus causing a thick ridge. The Bornouese in Central 
Africa have twenty cuts or lines on each side of the 

^ See also Bnikie’s Exploring Dalziel, History of Dahomy, 

Voyage, pp. 77, 294, 336, and espe- p. xviii. 

daily 450. Trans. Etlin. 8oc., vol. v. p. 86. 
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face, which are drawn from the comers of the month 
towards the angles of the lower jaw and cheekbone. 
They have also one cut in the centre of the forehead, 
six on each ami, six on each leg, four on each lireast, 
and nine on each side, just above the hips. This makes 
91 large cuts, and the process is said to be extremely 
painful on account of the heat and flies.' 

The islanders of Torres Straits ornament themselves 
by a large oval scar, slightly raised and neatly made. 
It is situated on the right shoulder, Init some of them 
have a seiiond on the left. At Cape York many of the 
natives also had two or three long transverse scars on 
the chest. Many had also a two-horned mark on each 
breast, but these differences seemed to depend on the 
taste of the individual. 

The custom of tattooing is found almost all over 
the world, though, as might be exiiected, it is most 
develo])ed in hot countries. In Siberia, however, the 
Cstiak women tattoo tlie backs of the hands, the fore- 
arm and the front of the leg, The men only tattoo, 
on the wrist, the mark or sign which stands as their 
signature.” 

Among the Tuski ^ ‘ the faces of the women are tat- 
‘ tooed on the chin in diverging lines ; men only make 
‘ a permanent mark on the face for an act of prowess 
‘ or success, such as killing a bear, capturing a whale, 
‘ &c., and possibly also, in war time, for the death of an 
‘ enemy.’ The Aleutian Islanders decorate their hands 
and faces with figures of quadrupeds, birds, flowers, &c. 

* Denham, vol. iii. p. 176. ® Hooper, The Tents of the 

* Pallas, vol. iv. p. 66. Tuski, p. 37. 
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Among the Tuiiguses the patterns are generally formed 
by straight and curved linesd 

Among the Arabs - ‘ tlie Aenezi women puncture 
^ their lips and dye them l)lue ; the Serhhan women 
‘ puncture tlieir cheeks, breasts, and arms, and the 
^ Ammour women tlieir ankles.’ 

The Malagasy do not generally tattoo, but the 
women of the Hetsileo tribes, according to Mr. Oamp- 
bell,*^ ]iav(^ their arms ‘ tattooed all over, some of them 
‘having also a kind of open-work collar tattooed round 
‘ their necjks. The breasts of the men were ornamented 
‘ after the same fashion.’ 

Many of the hill tribes ol‘ India tattoo.^ Among 
the Abors, foi* instance, the men have a cross on the 
forehead ; the women a smaller one on the upper lip 
just below th(‘ nose, and s(‘ven stripes under the mouth. 
The Khvens are more extensively tattooed, with ligures 
of animals, &c. ; they admit that it is not ornamental, 
but alleg(‘ that they wen^ driven to it liecause their 
women were naturally so lieautiful that they were (con- 
stantly carri(‘d off by neighlxjuring trilies. I’lie Oraon 
women havi* three marks on tlu^ brow and two on the 
templ(% wluh‘ the men burn mai’ks on their forearm. 

The women of Brumer Island, on the south coast' of 
New Guinea, W(M-e tatto(X‘d on the face, arms, and front 
of the b(xly, but generally not on tlu^ back; in vertical 
stripes less than an inch apart, and connected by zigzag 
markings. On the face these were more com])licated, 

^ Dt!8. de toutes les * Sibree’s Madagascar and its 

Nat. de rEinj). de Kussie, pt. iii. People, p. 221. 
pp, 58, 112. Dalton’s Des. Etlm. of Bengal, 

2 Burckhardt’s Notes on the Be- pp. 27, 114, 251. 
doiiins and Wahabys, vol. i. p. 51. 
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and on tlie foi’earin and wrist they were frequently 
so elaborate as to resemble laee-work.^ The men were 
more rarely tattooed, and then only with a few lines or 
stars oji the right breast. Sometimes, liowever, tln^ 
markings consisted of a double series of large stars 
and dots stretching from the shoulder to the ^ht of tlie 
stomach. 

Nt)t content with the paint already mentioned, the 
inhabitants of Tanna have on their arms and chests 
elevated scars, repr(‘senting plants, llowers, stars, and 
various other figures. ‘The inhabitants of Tazovan, 
‘ or Formosa, by a vmy painful operation, impress on 
‘ their naked skins various figures of trees, ilowers, 
‘ and animals. The great men in Guinea have their 
‘ skin Howered like damask ; and in Decan the women 
‘ likewise ha\'e (lowers mit into their flesh on the fore- 
‘ head, the arms, and the breast, and the elevated scars 
‘ are jiainted in colours, and exhibit the appearance of 
‘ flowered damask.’ - 

In the Tonga Islands ‘ the men are tattooed from 
‘ the middle of the thigh to above the hips. The women 
‘ are only tattooed on the arms and fingers, and there 
‘ very slightly.’ In the Fiji Islands, on the ciontrary, 
the women are tattooed and not the men. 

In the Gambier Islands, Beechey says,"* ‘ tattoing is 
‘ so universally practised, that it is rare to meet a man 
‘ without it ; and it is carried to such an extent that 
‘ the figure is sometimes covered with small checkered 
‘ lines from the neck to the ankles, though tlie breast is 

^ M'Gillivray^s \'oyage of the p. 588. 

‘ Rattlesnake/ vol. i. p. 262. -'Cook’s Voyage towards the 

^ Forster’s Observations made South Pole, vol. i. p. 218. 
during a Voyage round the World, ^ Beechey, vol. i. p. 138. 
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‘ generally exempt, or only ornamented with a single 
‘ device. In .some, generally elderly men, the face is 
‘ covered below the eyes, in which case the lines or net- 
‘ work are more open than on other parts of the body, 
‘ probably on account of the pain of the operation, and 
‘ terminate at the upper ])art in a straight line from 
‘ ear to e^ar, passing over the bridge of the nose. With 
‘ these c'xceptions, to which we may add the fashion, 
‘ with some few, of blue lines, I’esembling stockings, 
‘ from the middle of the thigh to the ankle, the effect is 
‘ becoming, and in a great measure destroys the appear- 
‘ ance of nakedness, 'i’he patterns which most improve 
‘ the shape, and which appear to me peculiar to tliis 
‘ group, are those whi(;h extend from the armpits to 
‘ the hips, and are drawn forward with a (;urve which 
‘ seems to contract the waist, and at a short distance 
‘ gives the figure an elegance and outline, not unlike 
‘ tiiat of the figures seen on the walls (jf the Egyptian 
‘ tombs.’ 

Fig. 12 re 2 )resents a (.'aroline Islandei', after Frey- 
cinet, and gives an idea of the tattooing, though it 
cannot be taken as re 2 )resenting tlie form or features 
characteristic of those islanders. 

The tattooing’ of the Sandwich Islanders is less 
ornamental, tlie devices being, actcording to Arago, 

‘ unmeaning and whimsical, without taste, and in general 
‘ badly executed.' ' Perhaps, however, the most beau- 
tiful of all was that of the. New Zealanders (see figs. 
13 and 1-1), who were generally tattooed in curved 
or spiral lines. The process is extremely painful, par- 
ticularly on the lips ; but to shrink from it, or even to 
* Arago’s TiCtters, pt. ii. p. 147, 
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show any signs of suffering while under the operation, 
would be thought very unniaidy. The natives used 
the ‘ Moko ’ or pattern of their tattooing as a kind of 

Fig. 12 



CAROLINE ISLANDER 

signature. The women have their lips tattooed with 
liorizoiital lines. To have red lips is thought to be a 
great reproach.^ 

' PV)r details of Polynesian tat- ploriiig Expedition : Ethnography , 
tooing see Hale’s United States Ex- p. 40. 

F 
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Wlieii tast(3fiilly executed, tattooing has l)eeii re- 
garded hy many travellers as a real ornament. Thus 
Laird says tliat some of tlie tattooing in West Africa 
‘ in tlie abseiK'e of clothing gives a finish to the skin.’ ' 

Many similar cases might l)e given in wliicli savages 
ornament tliemselves, as they suppose, in a manner which 
must l)e vejy ])ainful. Per-liaps none is more remarkable 


Fig. 13 Fig. 14 



IIKAP OF NKW ZKALANDKK IIKAD OF NKW ZKALANPEK 


than the practica* wliic^h W(* lind in sev(‘ral parts of the 
world of modiiying tlu‘ human form by means ot tight 
bandages. Tlu* small size of the (fiiinese ladies’ leet is 
a well-knoAvn cast*, but is scar(*ely less mischievous than 
the compressitAii of the waist as practised in Europe. 
The Samoans - and some of the American tribes even 
modili(*d tin* form of the head. Due Avould have 

' Narmiivo of iin FApeditioniuto * T\irner’s Nineteen Years in 

the Interior of Afriea, vol. i. p. 2^1. Polynesia, p. 175. 
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supposed that any siu*li comijression would have exer- 
cised a very prejudicial effect on the intellect ; but, as far 
as the existing evidence goes, it does not appear to do so. 

The mode of* dealing with the hair varies very mucli 
in different races. Some i*aces remove it almost entirely, 
some leave a ridge along the top of the head; the Kaflir 
wears a round ring of hair; the Xortli American Indian 
regards it as a point of honour to leave one tuft, in case 
he ever has the misfortune of being defeated, for it would 
be mean to cheat his victor of the scalp, the recognised 
emblem of conrpiest. 

The Islanders of l\)rres Straits twist their hair into 
long pipe-like ringlets, and also wear a. kind of wig pre- 
pared in the same fashion. Sometinics they shave the 
head, leaving a transverse crest of hair. At (Jape York 
the hair is almost always kept short.' In Tanna the 
women wear it short, but have it all laid out in a forest 
of little ere('.t curls, about an inch and a half long. 
The men Avear it twelve and eighteen inches long, 
and have it divided into some six or seven hundred 
little locks or tresses. Beginning at the roots, every one 
of these is carefully wound round by the thin rind of a 
cree})ing plant, giving it the a|)[)earance of a piece of 
twine, l^he ends are left exposed for about two inches, 
and oiled and curled. 

The Fijians give a great deal of time and attention 
to their hair, as is shown in PI. II. Most of the chiefs 
have a S})e(iial hairdresser, to whom they sometimes 
dewote several hours a day. Their heads of hair are 
often more than three feet in circumference, and Mr. 

^ M^Gillivray’s Voyage of the - Turner’s Nineteen Years in 
‘ Kattlesnake/ pp. 11, 13. Polynesia, p. 77. 
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Williams measured one which was nearly five feet round. 
This forces them to sleep on narrow wiK)den pillows or 
neck-rests, which must be very uncomfortable. They 
also dye tJie hair. Black is the natural and favourite 
colour, ljut some prefer white, flaxen, or brifxht red. 

‘ On one head,’ says Mr. Williams,^ ‘all the hair is 
‘ of a uniform heifiht ; but one-third in front is ashy or 
‘sandy, and the rest black, a sharply defiTied separation 
‘ dividiiiff the two colours. Xot a few are so ingeniously 
‘ grotesque as to apjjear as if done purposely to excite 
‘laughter. One has a large knot of fiery liair on his 
‘ crown, all the rest of his head being bald. Another 
‘ has the most of his hair cut away, leaving three or four 
‘ rows of small clusters, as if his head were ])lanted with 

* small paint-brushes. A third has his head bare exce])t 
‘ where a large* patch })rojects over each temjde. One, 
‘ two, or three (;ords of twisted hair often fall from the 
‘ right temple, a foot or eighteen inches long. Some 
‘ men wear a number of these braids, so as to form a 
‘ curtain at the back of the neck, reaching from one ear 
‘ to the other. A mode that requires great care has 
‘ the hair brought into distinct locks radiating from the 
‘ head, hlach lock is a perfect cone about seven inches 
‘ long, ha’V'ing the base outwards ; so that the surface of 
‘ the hair is marked out into a great number of small 
‘ circles, the ends being tinned in in each lock, towards 

* the centre of the cone.’ “ In some of the Pacific 
Islands the natives wear wigs, or tresses of hair, in 
addition to their own.^ 

' Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. p. 338, et setf, 

168. * Hale’s United States Expl. 

* See, for many further par- Expedition : Ethnography, p. 12. 
^tlculars, Parwin’s Descent of Man, 
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Scliweinfurtli describes a dandy, belonging to the 
Dinkas, a xiegro tribe of the Soudan, whose hair was 
dyed red, and trained up into points like tongues of 
flame, standing stifllj'^ up, all round his head. 

In fact, the passion for self-ornamentation seems to 
prevail among the lowest as much as. if not more than, 
among the more ci^’ilised races of man. 
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MARIlIAr.K ANJ) RKLATIOXSIIII’ 

N OTHIXOj, ])ei‘h:ips, jfivcs :i more instructive insight 
into tln^ true condition of savages than their ideas 
on tlie subject of relationship and marriage ; nor can 
the great advantages of civilisation be more conclusively 
proved than by the improvement which it has already 
effected in the relation between the two sexes. 

Marriage, and the relationship of a child to its father 
and mother, seem to ns .so natural and obvious, that we 
are apt to look on them as aboriginal and general to 
the human race. This, however, is very far from being 
the case. T'lu‘ lowest races have no institution of mar- 
riage; true love is almo.st unknown among tlu-m ; and 
marriage, in its lowest phases, is by no means a matter 
of affection and companionship. 

The llott(‘ntots, .says Kolbend ‘are so cold and in- 
‘ different to one another that yon would think there 
‘ was no such thing as love between them.’ ^Vmong the 
Konssa Kallirs, bichtenstein asserts that there is ‘ no 
‘ feeling of love in marriage.’ * In Xorth America, the 
Tinne Indians had no word for ‘dear’ or ‘beloved;’ 
and the Algonquin language is stated to have contained 

' Kolben’s Hist, of the Cape of ® Travels in South Africa, vol. i. 
Good Hope, vol. i. p. 162 . p. 261 . 
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no verb meaning ‘ to love ; ’ so tliat when the Bible was 
translated by the missionaries into that language it was 
necessary to invent a word for the purpose. 

^In his native state/ says Mr. Morgan/ "the (North 
‘ American) Indian is below the jjassion of love. It is 
" entirely unknown among them, witli the exception, to 
‘ a limited extent, of the village Indians.' He men- 
tioiis elsewhere a case of an Ahahuelin woman named 
‘ l^thabe,’ who had been married for three \'ears to a 
Blackfoot Indian, yet thel•(^ was nn cDinniou articulate 
langiia"e M'liicli they butJi understood. They communi- 
cated entirely by signs, neither of them having taken 
the troul)le to learn the other's langnage.- 

Though the songs of savages are generally devoted 
to the chase, war, oi- wom<;n, they can very rarely be 
<;aUed love songs. J)r. ^Mitchell, lor instance, who was 
for several years chairman of the linited States Senate 
Committee on Indian All'airs, mentions that ‘ neither 
‘ among the Csages nor the Cherokees could there be 
‘ found a single poeti(;al or musical sentiment, founded 
‘ on the tender passion between the sexes. Though 
‘ often asked, they produced no songs of love.' ^ 

In Yariba (Central Africa),' says Latider, ‘ marriage 
‘ is celebrated by the natives as um.'oucernedly as pos- 
‘ sible : a man thinks as little of taking a wife as of 
‘ cutting an ear of corn — afl'ecticm is altogether out of 
‘ the question.’ The King of Boussa,* he tells us in 
another place, ‘ when he is not engaged in public affairs, 

* Systems of Consanguinity and p. 317. 

Affinity of the Human Family, p. ^ R. and J. Lander’s Niger Ex- 
207. > pedition, vol. i. p. 101. 

Loc. cit. p. 227. •’ Ibid, vol. ii. p. 106. See also 

^ Archaeol. Americana, vol. i. p. 197. 
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‘ usually employs all his leisure hours in superintending/ 
‘ the occupations of liis household, and making his own 
" (dothes. The Midiki (queen) and he have distinct 
‘ establishments, divided fortunes, and separate inte- 
‘rests; iiuh^ed, they appear to have nothing in (iom- 
‘ mon w'ith eacli other, and yet we have never seen so 
‘ friendly a couple since leaving our native couiUry/ 
On the Odd CV)ast, ‘not even tlie appearance of 
‘ afhM'tion (^xists betwecm liusl)and and wife/ ^ Among 
the Mandingo(*s mari-iage is mei ely a form of regulated 
slavery. Husband and wife ‘never laugh or joke to- 
‘ getlier/ Di*, Tautain, Director of the colony of Senegal, 
writes to me that, tlie wife being a pro])e]‘tv, passes to 
the heir, witli the reservation that a son has the right 
to purchas(‘ his mothe]*'s freedom. ‘ 1 asked Baba,’ 
says (.'aillie, "why he did not sometimes make merry 
‘with his wives. 1I(‘ replied that if he did lie should 
‘ not b(^ a])le to manage them, for they would laugh at 
‘him when lie ordm-inl them to do anything.’- Among 
the Bushmen, if a man takes a fancy to any woman, ‘he 
‘ can challenge her husband to battle. The woman 
‘ meekly follows tlu‘ conqueror.' 

According to (falton, Dammara. women ‘divorce 
‘ themseh'(*s as often as they like; ... in tact, tlie 
‘spouse was changed almost weekly, and I. seldom knew, 
‘ without inquiry, who the j^ro tempore husband of each 
‘lady was at any [larticular time.'^ 

In India, the Hill tribes of (liittagong, says (/aptain 
Lewin, regard marriage ‘ as a mere animal and con- 
‘ vtmient <‘onnection ; ' as the ‘ means of getting their 

' Burtons Missiiou to tht* King 
of Daliomoy, \ol. ii. p. lao. 


• T^a^ els, \ ol. i. p. 3o0. 

^ Tropical South Africa, p. 1U7. 
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" dinner cooked. The}" have no idea of tenderness, nor 
" of chivalrous devotion.’ ^ 

Aihoiijj^ the Sainoyedes - oi‘ Sil)eria- tlie lius])ands 
show little affection for their wives, and, a(*c()rding to 
Pallas, daignent a peine leur dir(» une parole de 
" douceur.’ Further East, in the Aleutian Islands, the 
marriages, according to Muller,*^ ‘m(h*it(mt a peine le 
‘ nom ; ’ and the facts he mentions go far to justify this 
statement. 

Among the Guyacmrus of Paraguay ‘ the bonds of 
" matrimony ai*e so very slight, that when llie parties do 
‘ not like eacli other tliey separate without any further 
^ ceremony. In other respects they do not appear to 
' have the most distant notions of tliat bashfulness so 
• natural to the rest of mankind.’ ‘ The (Tiiaranis seem 
to hav(‘ been in a very similar (‘ondition.*^ In Xortli 
America the marriage tie was by no means regarded as 
of a religious character.^’ 

In Australia ^little real affection exists between 
" husbands and wiv(^s : and young men value a wife 
" ])rincipally for hei- services as a slaves ; in fact, when 
" asked why they aic anxious to obtain wives, their 
' usual reply is, that they may get wood, water, and 
- food for them, and carry whatever propei’ty they 
‘ possess.’ ' 

The position of women in Australia seems indeed , 
to be wretched in the extreme. They are treated: 


^ Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 
116. 

' Pallas’s A’oyages, vol. iv. p. 94. 
Des. de toiites les Nat. de TEm- 
pire de liiissie, part iii. p. 129. 

. * Charlevoix, Hist, of Paraguay, 
vol. i. p. 91. 


*' Xof. cit. p. 362. See also Azara, 
vol. ii. p. 60. 

® Jones, Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians, p. 67. 

^ Eyre’s Discoveries, vol. ii. p. 
321. See notes. 
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with the utmost brutality, beaten and speared in the 
limbs on the most trivial provocation. Few women, 
says Eyre, ‘will be found, upon examination, to be free 
" from frijj;htful scars upon tlie head, or tlie marks of 
‘ spear wounds about the body. I have seen a young 
‘ woman, who, from the number of tliese marks, appeared 
‘ to liave been almost riddled with spear wounds. If 
^ at all good-looking, tlieir positif)n is, if possilde, even 
‘ woi*se than otherwise.' 

Again, our family system, which regards a (*hild as 
(equally related to his father and his mother, s(‘(‘ms so 
natural that W(^ experi(*nce a. hulling of surprise on 
meeting witli any otlun* system. Yet we shall find, I 
thiiik, rt‘ason for concluding that a man was first 
regarded as nu*rely related to liis tribe ; then to his 
motlier lint not to his fath(*r; then to his father and 
not to his inoth(‘r ; and only at last to both father 
and mother. Itveii among the Jvomans tlie family was 
originally based, not on marriage or on relationship, 
but on power;' " le litm s(Mi 1,’ says Ortolan, ‘ de la 
‘ parente naturelle, de la paj*ente de sang, n’est rien (*hez 
les Uomains ; ' and a man's wile and children only 
formed a part of his family, not because they were his 
relatives, biu because they were subject to his control ; 
so that a son who was (anancipated — that is to say, 
made fre(‘ — had no share in the inheritance, having 
ceased to belong to the family. In fact, the word 
‘ family’ is* said to be derived from an Osque word, 

' famul,' a slave. 

The fa(‘t is, we require a new word for a sort of 

' Ortolan’s E.xpl. Hist, des Iiistituts de I’Emp. .fustinien, vol. i. pp, 126, 
128, 130, 410. 
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relationship which we do not ourselves re(‘ognise. 
Savages who have the custom of descent through 
females do not i-ecognise the family of the father as 
])elonging to the saine gens. In one sense they are 
not relations. Tliey have no right of inheritance, nor 
<loes a very near (*oimection (from our point of view) 
interj)Ose any barrier to marriage. On the other hand, 
of course no one would assert that they recognised no 
bond of union between father and son. 

They liave, in fact, three distinct Ixmds of union: — 

1. The tri])e ; 

2 . The gens ; and 

3. 'I'hat actual connection which exists between 
father and son, even though tliey are not regarded as 
Ixdonging to the same gens or family. 

We shall, however, be better able to understand 
this part of the question when we have considered the 
various phases which mai*j-iage presents ; for it is by 
iio means of a uniform character, but takes several 
very distinct forms. In some cases nothing of the sort 
appears to exist at all ; in others it is essentially 
temporary, and exists only till the liirtli of the child, 
when both man and woman are free to mate themselves 
afresh. In others, the man buys the woman, who 
becomes as much his property as his horse or his dog. 

The Homans liad two forms of marriage. (3ne was 
created by a religious ceremony, ‘ confari^eatio.’ In 
this case the wife at once came under tlie ‘ nianus ' of the 
husband, and her position was technically almost exactly 
tliat of a slave or a child. In the second form of 
marriage, that by sale, the wife was so closely assimi- 
lated to property that the full rights of possession 
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could not he acquired until the usual period of prescrip- 
tion had passed. A title ])y prescription could only be 
acquired by a year s continued possession. Accordingly 
it became quite usual for the \vif(^ to return thi*ee days 
every year to hei' fa(h(u-‘s house, the result of which was 
that sh(‘ nev(M- canu^ under the ‘ inanus ' of her husband. 
She then nunaiiunl a m(nnl)er of her father s family, and 
the husb.tiid ac(}uii‘ed no legal power over heJ'. Her 
status in th(^ two cases was tlicu-efore quite different. 

In Sumati-a th(*re w(M-e fornuu'ly thrc^e p(*rfectly dis- 
tinct kinds of marriagt* : the SJugur,' in vvhi(‘h the man 
purchased tlie woman ; th(‘ ‘ vVmbel-anak,’ in which the 
woman purchased tlu^ man; and the ‘Scunando,’ in 
wlu<*h they joined on terms of (‘quality. In the mode of 
man*iag(‘ by Ambel-anak, says Marsdend ' th(‘ father of 
‘a virgin makes a choic(‘ of some young man for her 
‘ husband, g(*nerally from an inferior iamily, which 
‘ ren(jum*es all further right to, or interest in, liim ; and 
‘ lu* is taken into th(‘ house* of his fath(*r-in-law, who 
‘ kills a bulfalo on tlu* occasion, and r(‘ceives twenty 
‘ dollars from his son's r(*lations. Al't(*r this, the buruk 
" baik' nia (the* good and bad of him) is invest(‘d in the 
‘ wif(*’s family. If h(‘ murders or robs, they pay the* 
‘ bangun, or tine. If he is murdeivd, th(‘v receive the 
‘ bangun. Thew are* liable to any debts he may coii- 
‘ tract in marriage; tluKse prior to it remaining with 
‘ his parents. Ih* lives in the family, in a state between 
‘ that of a son and a debtor, lie partakes as a son of 
“ what the house* alfords, but has no })r()perty in himself. 
‘ His rice plaiitation, tlie produce of his pepper garden, 
^ with eveiything that he can gain or earn, belongs 
' Marsdeii’s Hist, of Siiinutra, j). 2(5:?. 
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‘ to the family. He is liable to be divorced at their 
‘ pleasure, and though he has children, must leave all, 

‘ and return naked as he came.’ 

In the Jugur marriage the woman became the pro- 
perty of the man. 

‘The Semando^ is a regular treaty between the 
‘ parties, on the footing of equality. I’he adat paid to 
‘ the girl's friends has usually been twelve dollars. 

‘ The agreement stipulates that all effec'ts, gains, or 
‘ earnings are t<j be equally the pro])erty of both ; and, 
‘ in case of divorce by inutnal consent, the stock, debts, 

‘ and credits are to be equally divided. If the man 
‘ only insists on the divon;e, he gives the woman her 
‘ half of the effects, and loses the twelve dollars he has 
‘ paid. If the woman only (daims the divorce, she 
‘ forfeits her right to the proportion of the effects, but 
‘ is entitled to keep her tikar, bantal, aTid dandan (para- 
‘ phernalia), and her relations are liable to i)ay back the 
‘ twelve dollars ; but it is seldom demanded.’ 

I'hese three forms of marriage, co-existing in 
Sumatra, represent, as we shall see, three stages passed 
through successively by various other races. 

In Ceylon there were two kinds of marriage — the 
Deega marriage, and the Beena marriage. In the 
former the woman went to her husband’s hut ; in the 
latter the man transferred himself to that of the woman. 
Moreover, according to Davy, marriages in Ceylon were 
provisional for the first fortnight, at the expiration of 
which period they were either annulled or ctonfinned.^ 

The Beena or Semando relation seems to have come 
first. Here the man and woman had equal rights. 

* Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, p. 263. Davy's Ceylon, p. 286. 
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Each could dispose of liini or herself, as he or she 
pleased. Tlie woman, how(‘ver, remained in her own 
home, amoni*' her own people, and the children naturally 
belonpHl to hei- tribe. Kepui»iiant as this is to oui* 
ideas, it temh^d f.m\atly to maintain the status of 
woman. 

A<^ai’. in Xew Zealand* and various parts of 
Africa w(^ find two distinct kinds of marriaufe existing’ 
toj^etliei-. In Guinea, l)esides the ordinary wives, a 
man often l)uys some slave whom he (‘onseci’ates to his 
Hossiim or f^od. ddn* liossum wife tlj(‘n l)ecomes liis in 
an excejilional s(ms(*. She is sac'riliccMl at Inn* liusband’s 
d(‘ath, she ranks lU'Xt to llu* lu^ad wile, and sliares his 
nfii^'ion. 

1di(* llassaniy(di Aral)S 1kiv(‘ a vcmt c.urious form 
of man*ia<j‘(‘, wliich may be call(‘d " tlin‘(^-(|uarter ' mai*- 
ria<4(s diat is to say, the* woinan is le<>’ally mai’ri(‘d for 
tlir(*(‘ (lays out of foni’, remainiiio- pcn-lectly fr(*(‘ for the 
fourth. 

Th(* Hindoos have a very p(*c,uliar form of marriage, 
that of mai’ria;^e to a. tree.- This apptairs to l)e con- 
iU‘ct(Hl with more than one* set of id(‘as-- -firstly, to 
obviate th(‘ condition of widowlic^cal ; s(*condly, to obviate 
tlu* condition of celibac'V — botli of which are ix^u'anhnl 
witli much aversion. A third wifi^ is also regarded as 
uiducky, and li(*nc(‘ a Hindoo who wislies to marry a 
tliird tim(‘, first niarri(*s a ti*(‘e, and tlien can take 
another wife with less I'isk. 

In Australia the tril)es are divided into clans, and 
a man may not marry a woman of the same (‘Ian. On 

* Tnvlor, he. cit. p. U)4. lar Keli^ion and Folklore of 

* W. Crooko, Intro, to the Fopu- Northern India, p. :i5S. 
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the other hand, tlie men are regarded as by birtli hus- 
bands of all the women whom they can legally marry. 
Besides this, however, a man has, or may have, an 
individual wife, geiuirally acquired by capture. 

Among th(^ Eonians, as shown by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, and as already mentioned, there were in 
reality two kinds of marriage, and, as Ortolan says, ‘ il 
‘ faiit se bien garder de ccmfondre entre eux le manage 
‘ (nuptial, jnstie nuptim, justum matrimqniiim) et la 
" puissance maritale (man us).' ^ The latter required tlie 
performance of (*erenionies, which were unnecessary for 
the former. 

Annmg the Kai-oks, marriage is strictly a matter of 
])iir(?hase : when a young man has paid the pri(.*e of his 
bride, she becomes his property ; on the other hand, if he 
cannot ])rovide tlie whole sum he is sometimes allowcnl 
to pay a portion, and be(!<jme what is (tailed Mialf- 
mai’ried,' In that case, instead of bringing Inu' to his 
(tabin, and making her his slave, he goes to hers and 
becomes subject to her, or rather to her father. Azara 
tells that among the Guanas careful stipulations wen* 
made as to the duties and (d)ligations the bride under- 
took with reference to her husband : how far she was 
bound to pnwide him food, whether she was to procure 
the necessary firewood, whether she was to be the scjle 
wife, whether she was to be free to marry another man 
also, and in tliat (;ase how much of her time the first 
husband wished to engage. 

In Japan, among the higher (dasses, it is said that 
the eldest son brings his bride to the jiatcrnal home ; 
but, on the other hand, the eldest daughter does the 
^ OrtoIan^s Expl. Hist, des Inst, de TEmp. Justiiiien, p. 127. 
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same, and retains her name, wliich is assumed by the 
bridegroom. Thus tlu; wife of an eldest son joins her 
husband’s family ; but, on the otlier hand, the husband 
of an eldest daughter enters into that of his wife. 
Among the Romans, though ‘ coemjJtio,’ or purchase, 
was one of the recognised forms of marriage, it woidd 
seem that originally this merely gave possession, and 
a women who belonged to any man by coemptio might 
otherwise b^* itiarritsl to another.' Hence the eldest 
son of one family cannot marry the eldest daughter 
of another. As regards the younger children, if tlie 
husband’s fath<‘r provides the house, the wife takes her 
husband’s name ; wliile, if the bride’s fath(;r does so, tlie 
bridegroom assumes tliat of his wife.- 

Among the Reddies " of Southern India a very 
singular custom prevails : — ‘ A young woman of .sixteen 
' or twenty years of age may be married to a boy of live 
‘ or six years ! She, however, lives with .some other 
‘ adult male- -perhaps a maternal uncle or cousin — but 
‘ is not allowed to form a connection with the fathei'’s 
‘ relatives ; occasionally it may be the boy-husband’s 
‘ father himself — that is, the woman’s father-in-law ! 

‘ t^hoidd there be children from these liaisou.s, they are 
‘ fathered on the boy-husband. When the boy grows 
‘ uj), the wife is either old or past child-bearing, when 
‘ he in his turn takes up with .some other “boy’s” wife 
‘ in a manner precisely similar to his own, and procreates 
‘ children for the boy-husband.' 

Polyandry, or the marriage of one woman to se\ eral 

‘ Fustpl de Coulanges, La ('it6 Family, p. 42S. 

Antique, p. 376. ® Sliortt, Trans. Kthii. Soc.,Ne'w 

* Morgan’s System of (’onsan- Series, vol. vii. p. 104. 
guinity and Affinity of the Human 
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men at once, is more common than is generally sii})- 
posed, though much less so than polygamy, which is 
almost universally permitted among the lower races of 
men. One reason — though 1 do not say the only one — 
for this, is obvious when pointed out. I^ong after our 
(children are weaned, milk remains an important and 
necessary part of their food. We supply this want with 
cow’s^ milk ; but among people who have no domesti- 
cated animals this cannot, of course, be done, and con- 
sequently the children are not weaned until they are 
two, three, or even four years old, during all which period 
the husband and wife generally remain apart. Thus, 
ill Fiji, ‘ the relatives of a woimin take it as a public 
' insult if anycliild should be born before the customary 
‘ three or four years have elapsed, and they consider 
" themselves in duty bound to avenge it in an equally 
' public manner.’ ^ 

It seems to us natural and proper that husband and 
wif(» should enjoy as much as possible the society of 
one another. But this view is by no means universal. 
On the contrary, among the Turkomans, according to 
Fraser, for six months or a year, or even sometimes 
two years, after a marriage, the husband was only 
allowed to visit his wife by stealth. ‘ After the wed- 
‘ ding,’ says Burnes, ‘ the bride returns to the house of 
" her parents, and passes a year in prejiaring the carpets 
" and clothes, which are necessary for a Toorkmun tent ; 
" and on the anniversary of her elopement she is finally 
‘ transferred to the arms and house of her gallant lover.’ “ 

' 8eemanUy A Mission to Fiji, vol. ii. p. See also Vamtifery’s 
p. 191. Travels in Central Asia, p. 328. 

" Burnes* Travels in Bokhara, 

G 
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Ainonj; the Saiiioyedes the bride mid l:)ridegro()iu 
are kept apart for a luontli after their marriage^ and 
Kleinm states tliat the same is the case among the (Cir- 
cassians until tlie first child is liorn. Martins mentions 
the existence of a. similar custom among some of the 
Brazilian tribes.- Among the Fijians, husbands and 
wives do not usually spend the night together, ex(*ept 
as it were by^^naltlu- It is quite contrary to Fijian 
ideas ofdelic'acy that they should slee|) under the same 
roof. A man spends his day with his family, but 
absents himsc^lf on th(‘ approach of night.*^ In (.liitta- 
gong (India), although, " according to Furo])ean ideas. 

‘ the standard of morality among the Kvoungthais low.’ 
yet hnsoand and vvif(‘ ai-e on no a(‘Count peianitted to 
slee[) togetluT until seven days after marriage.'^ 

Biircikhardt states tliat in Ai’aliia, aft (u- the wedding, 
if it can be called so, tin* bride i-eturns to her mother s 
tent, but again runs away in the evening, and repeats 
these fliglits several times, till she finally returns to her 
tent. Slu* does not go to live in her husband’s tent for 
some months, p(U'haps not even till a full year, from the 
W’^edding-day. Among the Votyaks, some weeks after 
the wedding the bride returns to her hither's tent, and 
lives then* for two or three months, soiuetirnes even for 
a year, during wdiich time she dresses and liehaves like 
a girl, and after which she returns to her husband ; 
making, howev^er, even on the second occasion, a show 
of resistance.^ 

‘ Pallas, vol. iii. p. 79. •*’ Burckhardt’s Notes, vol. ii. p. 

® Jour. Uoy. Geog. Soc. vol. ii. 260, quoted in MUjennan’s Primitive 
p. 198. Marriage, p. 602. 

Seemaim^s Mission toMti,p. 191. ® Muller’s Des. de toutes les 

‘ Lewin’s Hill Tracts of Chitta- Nations de I’Emp, de Kussie, part ii. 
gontf.p.#. pi,71. 
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Lafitau inforiiis us that among the North American 
Indians the husband only visits the wife as it were by 
stealth : — ‘ Us n’oseiit aller dans les ('abaiies particulieres, 
' oil habitent leurs epouses, qiie durant rol)scurite de la 
‘ nuit ; . . . ce serait une action extraordinaire de s y 
" presenter le jour.’ ^ 

In Futa, one of tlie West African kingdoms, it is 
said that no hiisba-nd is allowed to see his wife’s face 
until lie has been three years marritnl. 

In Sjiarta, and in Crete, accoi'ding to Xenophon and 
Strabo, it was the (uistom that married iieoiih' for some 
time after tlie wedding only saw one another as it were 
clande\stinely ; and a similar caistom is said to have 
existed among the Lycians. So far as I am aware, no 
satisfactory explanation of this custom has yet Ix^en 
given. 1 shall, howev^er, presently venture to sugg(\st 
one. 

There are many (‘ases in which savages have no such 
thing as any ceremony in marriage. ‘ I have said nothing,’ 
says Metz, ^ about the marriage ceremonies of the Bada- 
gas (Ilindostan), because they can scarcely be said to 
‘ have any.’ The Kurumbas, another tribe of the Neil- 
gherry Hills, ‘ have no marriage ceremony.’ According 
to Colonel Dalton,'^ the Keriahs of Central India ‘ have 
^ no word for mai’riage in their own language, and the 
" only ceremony used appears to lie little more than a sort 
^ of public recognition of the fact.’ It is very singular, 
lie adds elsewhere, ‘ that of the many intelligent observers 

• who have visited and written on Butan not one has 

• been able to tell us that they have such an institution 

^ Loc, cit, vol. i. p. 676. p. 276. 

- Trans. Ethn. Soc. vol. vii. ® Ibid. vol. vi. v, 26. ||| . 

a 9 
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‘ as a marriage ceremony.’ The tie between man and 
woman seems to be very slight, and to be a mere matter 
of servitude. ‘ From my own observation,’ he continues, 
‘ I believe the Butias to be utterly indifferent on the 
‘ subject of the honour of their women.’ * So also the 
Spanish missionaries found no word for marriage, nor 
any marriage ceremony, among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia.- Farther north, among the Kutchin Indians, 
‘ there is no ceremony observed at marriage or birth.’ ® 
The same is the case among the Aleutians,'* and several 
other North Pacific tribes. 

The marital rite, says Schoolcraft, ‘ among our 
‘ tribes ’ (i.e. the Redskins of the United States) ‘ is no- 

• thing more than a personal consent of the parties, 
‘ without requiring any concurrent act of a priesthood, 
‘ a magistracy or witnesses ; the act is assumed by the 
‘ parties, without the necessity of any extraneous 
‘ sanction.’'’ 

According to Br(itt, there is no marriage ceremony 
among the Arawaks of South America.® Martius makes 
the same assertion with reference to the Brazilians 
generally,^ and it is also the case with some of the 
Australian tribes.® 

There is, says Bruce, ‘ no such thing as marriage in 

• Abyssinia, unless that which is contracted by mutual 

• consent, without other form, subsisting only till dis- 

• solved by dissent of one or other, and to be renewed 
‘ repeated as often as it is agreeable to both parties. 


* Dps. of Benjifal, p. 97. 

- Bagaert, Smithsonian lleport, 
1863, p. »S68. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 665. 

* Smithsonian Beport, 1860, p. 
3‘26. 


* Bancroft, vol. i. pp. 02, 277. 

* Indian Tribes, pp. 248, 132. 
Guiana, p. 101. 

’ Loc. cit, p. 61. 

® Eyre^s Discoveries, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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‘ who, when they please, live together again as man and 
‘ wife, after having been divorced, had children by others, 
‘ or whether they have been married, or had children 
‘ with others or not. I remember to have once been at 
*■ Koscam in presence of the Iteghe (the queen), when, 
‘ in the circle, there was a woman of great quality, and 
" seven men who had all been her husbands, none of 
‘ whom was the happy spouse at that time.’ * Among 
the bedouin Arabs there is a marriage ceremony in the 
case of a girl, but the re-marriage of a widow is not 
thought sulliciently important to deserve one. Speke 
says, ‘ there are no such things as marriages in 
‘ Uganda.’ 

Of the Mandingoes (West Africa), Caillie® says that 
husband and wife are not united by any ceremoii}^ ; 
and Hutton makes the same statement as regaj’ds the 
Ashantees. In Congo and Angola * ‘ they use no 
‘ peculiar ceremonies in marriage, nor scarce trouble 
‘ themselves for consent of friends.’ Le Vaillant says 
that there are no marriage ceremonies among the Hot- 
tentots;® and the bushmcm, accordhig to Mr. Wood, 
had in their language no means of distinguishing an 
unmarried from a married girl.' 

In Northern Asia the Tunguses are said to have no 
marriage ceremony. 

Yet we must not assume that marriage is necessarily 


* Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 487. vol. iii. p. 280. 

Journal, p. 361. ^ Astley’s Coll, of Voyages, vol. 

^ Loc. cit. vol. i. p. 350. Dr. iii. pp. 221, 227. 

Tautain, however, has written to Voyages, vol. ii. p. 58. 

me stating that this is no longer the ’ Natural History of Man, vol. i. 
case. p. 269. 

* Klemm, Cultur d. Menschen, 
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and always lif^htly regarded where it is unaccompanied 
by ceremonial. 

There is a gn^at distinction between what may be 
called Max’ and ‘l)rittle’ marriages. In some countries 
the mnrriage ti(^ may be broken with tlie greatest ease, 
and yet, as long as it lasts, is strictly respected ; while 
in other countries the very reverse is the case. 

rerhaj)S on the whole any marriage (*eremony is 
better than none at all, but some races have practices at 
marriage which ai*e extremely objectionable. Some, also, 
are very cui-ious, and no doubt symboli(*al. At Bonabe, 
one of the Micronesian Pacilic Islands, the wife is 
tattooed with the marks standing for the names of her 
husl)and’s ancestors.' One portion of the marriage 
(•ereniony among the Mundaris, one of the Bcaigal Hill 
tribes, is very suggestive. The bride walks in fj-ont of 
the bridegroom with a [)it(*her of watei* on her head, 
suj)j)ort(‘d by one arm. The l)ridegroom walks behind, 
and through the pr(?tty loo])hole thus formed he shoots 
an arrow. Tin* girl walks on to where the arrow falls, 
pi<*ks it u[) with her foot, takes it into her hand, and re- 
spectfully r(*turns it to her husband.- In many parts 
of India, brich^ and bi*idegroom are marked with one 
another’s blood, probably to signify the intimate union 
which has taken place between them. This is the 
custom, for iirstance, among the Birhors. Colonel Dal- 
ton believes this to be ^ the origin of the custom now so 
•’ universal of marking with red lead.’^ In other cases 
the idea symbolised is less obvious. Among some of the 

’ Halo’s United States Kxplor. p. 195. 

Exped. : Ethnography, p. 76. =’ Ibi(L pp. 220, 319. 

Dalton’s Dos. Ethn. of Dengal, 
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Hindoo tribes theln-ideand bridegroom are respectively 
marriKl to ti'ees in the first instance, and subseqiienlly 
to one another. Thus a. Kiirmi l)ridegrooni is married 
to a mango, his bride to a malwa tree.^ Tlie idea under- 
lying this I take to be that they are thus devoted to 
the deities of the Mango and Malwa, and, liaving thus 
])ecome respectively tabooed to other men and women, 
are, with the consent of tlie dtnties, espoused to one 
anotlKM*. 

Among tlie Khonds tlie bride and bridegroom are 
tied together with a yellow thread. - 

In ancient Itiissia, as jiart of the marriage (*ereniony, 
the lather took a new whip, and after striking his 
daughter gently with it told her that lie did so for the 
last time, and now presented the whip to the liride- 
groom, to whose jiower she then passed.*^ 

Among th(i (Jaiiadian Indians, Carver says that, 
when the chief has pronounced the pair to lie married, 
" the bridegroom turns round, and, bending his liody, 
" takes Ills wife on his back, in which manner he (*arries 
" her, amidst the ac.claniations of the spectators, to his 
" tent.’ The Westmai tribes regard it as an impoi-tant 
part of the marriage (*ereniony that the liridc^ should Ix^ 
carried to her husband’s dwelling.*'^ In Mexiiio also 
the husband took the bride on his liack and c.arried 
her a shoi*t distance.^ Bruce, in 7\byssinia, observed an 
identical custom. When the ceremony is over, he says, 

" the bridegroom takes his lady on his shoulders, and 
‘ carries her off to his house. If it be at a distance he 

^ Dalton’s Des. Etlin. of Dengal, nouor. Uasalaiids, vol. ii. p. 167. 
p. 619. ‘ Tra\ els, p. 374. 

- Hunter’s Orissa, vol. ii. p. 82. ’ Bancroft,vol.i.pp. 411,703,730. 

Meiners, Vergl. des alt. und *’ Md, vol. ii. p. 261. 
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‘ does the same thinff, but only goes entirely round about 
‘ the bride’s house.’ ' 

In China, when the bridal procession reaches the 
bridegroom’s house, the bride is carried into tlie house 
by a mati'on, and ‘ lifted over a pan of charcoal at the 
‘ door.' - 

We shall [)resently see that these are no isolated 
cases, nor is the a{^t of lifting the bride over the brid(‘- 
gfoom's threshold an act without a meaning. 1 shall 
shortly mention many allied customs, to the importance 
and significance of w'hi(;h our atleiition has recently 
been called by M‘Lennan, in his masteily work on 
‘ rrimitive Marriage.’ 

T will now attempt to trace uj) the custom of mar- 
riage in its gradual development, 'fhere is strong 
evidence that tin* lowest races of men live, or diil live, 
in a state of wliat may perhaps be called ‘Communal 
‘ Marriage.’ ■'* In many of the cases above given (])p. 70- 
70) there can hardly be said to be any true marriage 
in our .sense of the term, and many other instances 
might be givam. In the Andaman Islands,' Sir Edward 
belcher states that the custom is for the man and 


' Vol. ^ li. p. (57. 

Davia, The riiineae, vol. i. p. 

285 . 

Weatermarck (History of 
Human Marriage, p. 117) disputes 
the view here advocated ; he main- 
tains the existence of * marriage ’ 
among animals, and even traces the 
origin of marriage back to the 
reptiles. I should have thought it 
would ha\e occurred to him that he 
uses the word ‘ marriage/ however, in 
a different sense from ours. Neither 
Mr. Darwin, nor Mr. McLennan, nor, 


1 may add, I myself, was unaware 
that the old male gorilla, the stag, 
and other animals formed with the 
female and offspring a small tem- 
porary group. 11 ut such groups are 
e^entially temporary, and are based 
partly on affection, partly on force, 
^larriage, in our sense at least, is 
a relationship resting on contract, 
recognised by public opinion, and 
supported by custom, or, where law 
exists, by law. 

* Trans. Kthn, Soc. \ oL v. p. 45. 
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woman to remain together until the child is weaned, 
when they separate as a matter of course, and ea<‘h 
seeks a new partner ; but Mr. Man did not find this 
to be the custom among the families he visited. The 
Bushmen of South Africa are stated to be entirely with- 
out marriage. Among the Nairs (India), as Buchanan 
tells us, ‘ no one knows liis father, and every man looks 
‘ on his sister’s children as his heirs.’ ’ They may be 
said to have group marriages. A man may marry 
several women, and a woman may be the wife of several 
men. The Teehurs of Oude ‘ live together almost indis- 
‘ criminately in large communities, and even when two 
‘ people are regarded as married the tie is but nominal.’ * 

In China, communal marriage is stated to have pre- 
vailed down to the time of Fouhi,'^ in Egy])t to that of 
Menes, and in Creece to that of Cecrojis. The Massa- 
getae,'* and the Auses,*' an Ethioj)ian tribe, had, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, no marriage — a statement which is 
confirmed b)' Sti'abo as regards the former. Strabo 
and Solinus made the same statement as regards the 
Garamantes, another Ethiopian tribe, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus witli reference to (tertain Arabian tribes. In 
California, according to Baegert,® the sexes met without 
any formalities, and their vocabulary did not even 
contain the words ‘ to marry.’ Garcilasso de la Vega 
asserts that among some of the Peruvian tribes, before 
the time of the Incas, men had no special wives.^ 

^ 8ee also F^ogan's Malabar, p. Arts, et des Sciences, vol. iii. p. 328. 
162. ' Clio, vol. i.p. 216. 

The People of India, by J. F. ■’ Melpomene, vol. iv. p. 180. 
Watson and J. Kaye, published “ Loc. cit. p. 368. 
by the Indian Government, vol. ii. ^ Commentaries of the Incas, 
pi. 86. trans. by C. 11. Markham, vol. ii. p. 

Goguet, UOrigine des Lois, des 443. 
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Ainonj*' the Ilaidahs (X.-W. America) the women 

• cohal)!!. almost promiscuously with their own tribe, 

• though rarely with other tribes,' ' 

Mr. Hyde, I’rincipal of the X^orth Pacific Missionary 
Institute, to whom I am indebted for various valuable 
suggestions, writes me that among the Pacific Islanders 
there was an ‘utter absence of what we mean by the 
‘ family, the household, and the husband ; the f)nly 

• tiling possible was to keep distinct the line through 

• the mother, and enumerate the successive generations 
‘ with the several putative fathers.’ 'I’lu* original 
llawaian word for ‘ to marry ' meant ‘ to try,’ and the 
missionaries have been attempting to replace this by 
our word ‘mare’ under a native form. 

Sjieaking of the natives of Queen (!harlotte Island, 
Mr. Poole says,- ‘among these simple and jiriniitive 

• tribes the institution of nuirriage is altogether un- 

• known.’ Tlie wonuni apix^nr to considin* almost all 
the num of their own clnn in tlie lij>ht of liiisbantls. 
They are, on tlu* contrary, very cii’(*inuspect in their 
behavioiu- with other men. 

So also in Fiji tlie children of two l)rothers, or two 
sisters, are reo*arded as brotliers and sisters, and mar- 
ria^'e b(‘tw(*en th(*m is strictly forbidden. On the other 
hand, a man is ‘from his birth re^nirded as the natural 
‘ husband of tin* daughters of his father’s sister and 

• of liis motlun''s brother. The girls can exercise no 
•choice.’’* In fact, society is divided into two classes, 
those between whom marriage is forbidden; and those 

' Bancroft, Native Knees of 312. 

J^acific States, ^ol. i. pp. 138, 38a. Thomson, Jour. Anthr. Inst. 

' (iiieen Charlotte Islands, p. 1805, p. 373. 
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wilt) are regarded as married, providing the}' belong to 
the same generation. Those who can marry, whom 
Mr. Tiiorason proposes to call ‘ concubitants,’ are, he 
says, regarded by custom as ‘ born husband aud wife, 

• aud tire system assumes that no individual preference 
■ could hereafter destroy that r'elation.’ As })etweeii 
distant relatives indeed, or those who are in reality no 
relations, the right is somewhat sliadowy, but as regards 
cousins it is, or was till latedy, still in full force. 

To tlie Melanesian man it may be almost said that 
all women, of his own generation at least, are either 
sisters oi* wives ; to the. Melanesian woman, that all men 
are brothers or husbands. An excellent illustration 
of this is given in a story from Aurora in the New 
Hebrides, in wliich Qatu discovers twin boys, children 
of liis dead sister, and brings them to his wife. ‘Are 
•these,’ she asks, ‘my children or my husbands’!'’ 
Qatu answers, ‘ Your husband.s’, to be sure ; they are my 

• sister’s children.’ ^ It would appear, however, that 
these terms do not accor-d with existing customs, and 
that the rights apparently implied have become merely 
nominal. 

Wilhelmi- states that the tribes about Port Lincoln 
in South Australia ‘ are divided into two .separate 

• classes, viz. the Mattui and the Kairaru,’ and that 

• no oiK^ is allowed to intermarry in her own caste, but 
‘ only into the other one,’ and that children belong to 
the caste of the mother. Sir G. Grey summarises the 
case very well when he says'L — ‘One of the mo.st re- 

^ Kev. K. H. CWrington on ' The Aborigines of Victoria. By 
^ Social Regulations in Melanesia/ K. Brough Smith. P. 87. 

Jour, Anthr. Inst. May 1889,p. 306. ‘ Journals, &c. vol. ii. p. 
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‘ markable facts coimected with the natives (of Australia) 
‘ is that they are divided into certain great families, all 
‘ the members of wliich bear the same name ; . . . these 
‘ family names are common over a great portion of the 
‘ continent . . . and a man cannot marry a woman of 
‘ his own family name.’ 

According to native legends, (a)mraunal marriage 
existed in ancient times among tlie natives of Australia. 
Messrs, k’isoii and Howitt state that the South Aus- 
tralian tribes ' are divided into two classes or clans, 
Kumite and Kroki, the feminine equivalents of which are 
Kumitegor and Krokigor, and every Kumite* is theoreti- 
cally the husband of every Krokigor, every Kroki being 
in the same way the husl)and of every Kumitegor. It 
is not asserted that marital rights are* in full fen-ce* at 
the pre.sent elay, but thew exist anel are still acknow- 
ledged te) a certain eextent. So again the Kamilaroi 
tribes, near Sydney, are elivieled inte) four great clans,- 
in which the males are* kne)wn as Ippai, Murri, Kubbi, 
and Kumbe) ; the feuuales. Ipata, Matha, Kapota, anel 
Butha. 

‘ I. Ippai may marry only KapeUa. 

‘ II. Murri may marry oidy Butha. 

‘ III. Kubbi may marry emly Ipata. 

‘ IV. Kumbo may marry only Matha. 

‘ Any attempt to infringe these lailes we)ulel lee 
‘ unanimeeusly resisteel, even to bloodshed ; but it 
‘ seems they never dream e)f attempting to transgress 
‘ them.’ 

' See Fison and Howitt, The vol. ii. p. 4t)l. Ridley’s Joiirn. 
Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 50. Anthr. Inst. 1872, p. 263. LangV 

* Pritchard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, Queensland, ]). 383." 
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Even if a man has captured a woman in war, he 
may not marry her if she belongs to a forbidden class. 

‘ I. The children of Ii)pai by Ka])ota are all Murri. 

‘ n. The children of Murri are all Ippai and Ij)ata. 

‘ III. The children of Kubbi are all Kumbo and 
‘ Hutha. 

‘ IV. The children of Kumbo are all Kubbi and 

• Kapota.’ 

Mr. Lance fii’St pointed out, and he has since been 
fully confirmed by subsequent writers, tliat in a certain 
sense every person belonging to the Ippai group is 
regarded as married, not by any individual contract, 
but by organic law, to every Kapota ; every Kubbi to 
every Ipata, and so on. If, for instance, a Kubbi, says 
Mr. Lance, ‘ meet a stranger Ipata, they address each 

• other as spou.se. A Kubbi thus meeting an Ipata, 
‘ thoimh she were of another tribe, would treat her as 
‘ Ids wife, and his right to do so would be recognised 

• by her tribe.’ ‘ 'Phe idea of marriage in Australia, 
say Messrs. Eison and Ilowitt,- ‘ is something more than 
‘ the marriage of group to group, within a tribe. It is 
‘ an arrangement, extending across a continent, which 

• divides many scattered — widely scattered — tribes into 
‘ intermarrying classes, and gives a man of one class 

• marital rights over women of another class in a tribe 
‘ a thousand miles away, and speaking a language other 
‘ than his own.’ 

Again the Central Australian tribes are divided into 
two exogamous intermarrying classes, and it is regarded 
as the most heinous of all crimes to marry a woman 

^ Quoted by Fison and Howitt, * The Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 
loc, cit. p. 53. • 54. 
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beloiiffing to the same class, even if she is, in our sense 
of tlie word, no relation at all. There are in some 
cases still furthei- restrictions. Each class is divided 
into totems, and no man may marry a woman of the 
same totem, so tliat no man may marry a woman of tlie 
same class, or of the otlnu’ c.lass if she belonj^s to the 
same totem. In these cases the word marriage is used 
as it is the nearest equivalent in our language. In some 
of the tribes, however, there is no such thing as mari-iaue 
in our .sense. Thus ‘ in the Urabunna tribe every woman 

• is the .special Nupa of one particular man, but at the 

• same time he has no (>xclusive right to her, as she is 
' the riraungaru of certain other men who also have, 

• the right of access to her. . . . There is no such thiii"- 

• as one man having the exclusive right to one wojiiau. 
‘. . . Individual marriage does not exist either in name 

• or in practice.’ 

Thus the man stands in four diU’enmt relations to 
the women of the tribe as regards mai-ital relations. 
One woman is his si)ecial ‘ Xupa,’ .several wcjiuen are 
Piraungaru to him and he has certain rights to them ; 
all the women who are of a difierent class and totem 
ai’c Nupa to him; and woidd not be refirsed to him if 
for instance he were away on a visit. lie calls all 
such women Nia, i.e. wife, and they call him Bicjka. i.e. 
hu.sband. Lastly, there is the foui th division of women, 
those who belong to the .same class as the man, and whom 
he may not marry under any «:ircumstances, or anv 
pretext, whatever. Their rules and ideas differ therefore 
greatly from ours, but such as they are, they are ob- 
.served with the utmost strictne.ss.’ 

* .Spencer and Gillem, Native Tribes of t'entral Australia, pp. 62-4. 
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Mr. liiilmer, an English missionary in Australia, 
not understanding their (‘ustonis, and wishing to make 
friends with the natives, allowed himself to be ado})ted 
with native ceremonials so as to become the ])rother of 
a young native of whom he had foi-med a high ojunion. 
Next time he met tlie young man's wife h(» said to her : 

• You know 5^011 are my sister now. I am your luis- 
‘ band's Inotlier.’ • (Jh no,’ she said, laugliiug lieartily ; 

• you are now my husband.’ He found he liad niost 
unintentionally married her, acc.ording to native ideas, 
and not her only, but every other woman of her 
group ! 

The backwardiu\ss (until lately) of the Sandwich 
Islanders in their social relations is manifested in their 
language. This is shown from the following table 
('Xtraot(*d from a longer one, given by Mr. Morgan in a 
most interesting work on the Origin of tlie Oassification 
System of Uelationship.' 

Harvaian Kuglish 

Great grandfather 

(ireat great uncle 

(ireat grandmother 

• -r. 'Great grandaunt 

Kupuna signines ° 

(irandfather 
Granduncle 
Grandmother 
,(»randaunt. 


Makua kana 


, Father 

Father’s brother 
Father’s brother-in-law 
1 Mother’s brother j 
I Mother’s brother-in-law 
'Grandfather’s brother’s son. 


►Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity. 
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Hawaian 

Makua waheena 

Kaikee kana 

Hunona . 

W aheena . 

Kana 

Punalua . 
Kaikoaka 

The key of this 


English 
/Mother 
Mother’s sister 
= Mother’s sister-in-law 
Father’s sister 
I Father’s sist('r-in-la w . 

Son 

Sister’s son 
Brother’s son 
Brother’s son’s son 
=•< Brother’s daughter’s son 
Sister’s son’s son 
Sister’s daughter’s son 
Mother’s sister’s son’s son 
mother’s brother’s son’s son. 

/ Brother’s son’s wife 
_ I Brother’s daughter’s husband 
I Sister’s son’s wife 
I Sister’s daughter’s husband. 

/Wife 

Wife’s sister 
Brother’s wife 
, Wife’s brother’s wife 
Father’s brother’s sou’s wife 
Father’s sister’s son’s wife 
Mother’s sister’s son’s wife 
VMother’s brother’s son’s wife. 

'Husband 

=:= . Husband’s brother 
Sister’s husband. 

= Wife’s sister’s husband (brother-in-law). 
= Wife’s brother. 

Ilawaiau or Sandwich Island ^ system 


Morgan, Proceedings of the American Association, 1868. 
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is the idea conveyed in the word waheena (woman). 
Thus — 


Hatoaian 


Waheena . 


English 
Wife ‘ 

Wife’s sister 
Brother’s wife 
.Wife's brother’s wife. 


All t-lieso are equally related to each husband. Hence 
the word — 

Kaikee = Child, also signifies bi’other’s wife’s child ; 

and no doubt the wife's sisters (*hild, and the wife’s 
broth(*r s wife’s cliild. So also, as tlie sister is wife to 
the ])rother-in“law (though not to her brother), and as 
the ])rother-in-law is husband to his brother’s wife, he is 
consequently a father to his brother’s children. Heiute 
' Kaikee ’ also means "sisters son' and "brother's son.' 
In fact 'Kaikee' and "Waheena’ correspond to our 
words 'child' and "woman,’ and there are apparently 
no words answering to " son,' " daughter,' " wife,' or 
" husband.' That this does not arise from poverty of 
language is evident, because the same system discri- 
minates between other relationships which we do not 
distinguish. 

Perhaps the contrast is most clearly shown in the 
terms for brother-in-law and sister-in-law. 

Thus, when a woman is speaking — 

Hister-in-law = husband’s brother’s wife = punalua. 

Sister-in-law = husband’s sister . . = kaikoaka. 

But brother-in-law, whether sister’s | . , i ^ 

husband or husband’s brother ) =kana, husband. 


H 
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When, on tlie contrary, a man is speaking' — 

Sister-in-law = wife’s sister = walieena, i.e, wife. 

Sister-in-law = brother’.s wife =:waheemi, i.e. wife. 

And so — 

Brother-in-law = wife’s brother . = kaikoaka. 

JJrother-in-law = wife’s sister’s husband = pnnalua. 

^riius a woman has hiishands and sisters-in-law, hut 
no ])rotliers-in-law ; a man, on the contrarv, lias wives 
and hrothers-in-law, hut no sisters-in-law. The sanu^ 
idea runs throuf^h all other relationships : cousins, for 
instance, nvo (‘ailed lirothers and sistei's. 

So a^^ain, while tlu* Komans distin<>‘uished between 
the 

Father’s brother = patruns, and the mother's brother = 
avunculus ; 

Father's sister = ainita, and the mother's sister = matertera ; 

the first two in Hawaian are makua kana, which also 
sijjnifies father ; and the last two are makua waheena, 
which also means mother. 

In the next chapter 1 shall enter more at leufxth 
into the subject of Relationships, but my (dijec^t at 
present is to show that the idea of Marriage does not, in 
fa(!t, enter into the Hawaian system. Uneleshif), aunt- 
ship, eousinship, are ignored ; and we have only — 

Grandparents 

Parents 

Brothers and sisters 
Children, and 
Grandchildren. 

This division into generations was no maker of 
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mere nomenclature ; but, lax as their ideas appear to 
us in many ways, Mr, Gill, the well-known missionary 
in the South Seas, tells me that in the Henry gi-oup 
marriage out of one’s generation was strictly forbidden ; 
even when as a mere matter of age it might be quite 
suitable. 

Here, moreover, it is clear that the child is related to 
the gi'oiip. It is not specially related either to its father 
or its mothei*, who stand in the same relation as uncles 
and aunts ; so that every child has several fathers and 
several mothers. 

There are, I think, reasons in the social habits of 
these islanders whi(*h go far to explain the persistence 
of this an.'haic nomeiudature. From the mildness of the 
(‘limate and the abundan(*e of food, (*hildren soon become 
iride])endent ; the prevalence, of large houses, used as 
mere dormitories, and the curious prejudice against 
eating in common, must also have greatly tended to 
retard the develo])ment of special family feelings. Yet 
the system of nomenclature above mentioned did not 
correspond with the actual state of sotnety as found by 
Captain Cook and other early voyagers. 

Among the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, however, 
when a man marries a girl she becomes the wife of all 
his brothers as they successively reach manhood, and 
they also become the husbands of all her sisters as they 
become old enough to marry. In this case ‘ the first- 
‘‘ born child is fathered upon the eldest brother, the 
• next-born on the second, and so on throughout the 
" series. Notwithstanding this unnatural system, the 
‘ Todas, it must be confessed, exhibit much fondness 
‘ and attachment towards their offepring, more so than 
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‘ tlieir practice of mixed intercourse would seem to 
‘ foster.’ ' 

In tlie Tottiyars of India, also, we have a case 
in which it is recorded that ‘brothers, uncles, and 
‘ nepliews hold their wives in common.’- So also, 
according- to Nicolaus,^ the Galact(j])hagi had commu- 
nal mai-ria'ie, ‘ where they called all old men fathers, 
‘ youui* men sons, and those of equal af^e brothers.’ 
‘ Amon^f the Siemx and some other North jVmerican 
‘ tiibes the custom is to buy the eldest of the chief’s 
• daughters ; then the others all belonjf to him, and are 
‘ taken to wife at sindi times as the husband sees fit.’"* 
'rh(* primitive Indo-Nuropeans seem to have had no 
word for* bride’ as distinj^iiished from young woman.® 
Such social conditions as these temd to explain the 
fre<piency of adoption among the lower races of men, 
and the I'act that it is often considered to be as close a 
connection as real parentage. Among the Ksquimaux, 
C'aptain Lyon tells us that ‘this curious connection 
‘ binds the parties as firmly together as the ties of 
‘ blood; and an adojited son, if senioi’ to one by nature, 
‘ is the lu'ir to all the family riches.’® 

In (Vntral vUVica, Denham states that ‘the practice 
‘ of adopting children is very prevalent among the 
‘ Felatahs, and, though they have sons and daughters of 
‘ their own, the adopted child generally becomes heir 
‘ to the whole property.’ ^ In Madagascar * also ‘ the 

‘ Short t, Trans. Ethii. Soc., •’ See Schrader, Preli. Ant. of 
N.S., >()1. vii. p. 240. the Aryan Peoples, p. 384. 

' Dubois’ Descri]), of the People Journal, ]>. 353. See 365. 

of India, i), 3. ^ Denham’s Travels in Africa, 

^ Dachofen, Das Mutterrecht, vol. iv. p. 131. 
p. 21. ® Sibree’s Madagascar and its 

* £thn. Journal, 1869, p. 286. People, p. 197. 
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‘ adoption of other children, generally those of relatives, 
‘ is of frequent occurrence. These children are regarded 
‘ in every respect as if they were born of their adopted 
‘ parents, and their real father and mother give up all 
‘ claim to them.’ 

‘ It is a custom,’ says Mariner,' ‘ in the Tonga 
‘ Islands, for women to he what they call mothers to 
‘ children or growu-uj) young j)ersons who are not their 
‘ own, for the purpose of providing them, or seeing that 
‘ they are provided, with all the conveniences of life ; ’ 
this is often done even if the natural mother be still 
living, in which (;ase the adopted mothei' ‘ is regarded 
‘ the same as the natural mother.’ The same custom 
also existed in Samoa,- the Marquesas, and other Pacific 
Islands." Among the liomans, also, ado])tion was an 
important feature, and was eflected by the symbol of a 
mock birth, without which it was not regarded as coui- 
plete. This custom seems to have continued down to 
the time of Nerva, who, in adopting Ti ajan, transferred 
the ceremony from the marriage-bed to the temple of 
Jupiter.'' Diodorus " gives a very curious account of 
the same custom as it existed among the Greeks, men- 
tioning that Juno adopted Ilei'cules by going through 
a ceremony of mock birth. T’o this day, in some Con- 
tinental codes, adoption gives the right of inheritance.® 

In other cases the symbol of adoption represented 
not the birth, but the milk, tie. Thus, in Circassia, 
the woman offered her breast to the person she was 

’ Mariner’s Tonga Islands, vol.ii. vol. vi. p. 216, 
p. 98. Muller, Das Mutterreclit,p. 254. 

^ Nineteen Years in Polynesia, •’ IV. 39. See Notes, 
p. 179, Maine, Early Law and Customi 

^ GerlandjWaitz'Anthropologie, p. 96, 
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adopting. In Abyssinia, Parkyn tells us that ‘ if a man 
‘ wishes to be adopted as the son of one of superior 
‘ station or inlluence, lie takes his hand, and, sucking 
‘ one of his fingers, declares himself to be his “ child by 
‘ “ adoption,” and his new father is bound to assist him 
‘ as far as he can.’ ‘ 

Among some races marriage between foster children 
is strictly forliidden. 

The same idea of adoption underlies, perhaps, the 
curious Esquimaux habit of licking anything which is 
presented to them, apparently in token of ownershi]).’ - 
Dieflenbach •' also numtions the practice of licking a 
jiresent in New Zealand ; here, howevcj-, it is the donor 
who does so. In the Tonga bslands. Captain Cook tells 
us that the natives ‘have a singular custom of putting 
‘ everything you give them to their heads, by way of 
‘ thanks, as we conjectured.’ * Labillardiere observed 
the same jiractice in Tasmania.'^ 

A.ssuniing, then, that the communal marriage system 
shown in the preceding pages to jirex ail, or have pre- 
vailed, so widely among races in a low stage of civilisa- 
tion, represents tlu' iirimitive and earliest social con- 
dition of man. we now come to consider the various 
wa}'s in which it may have been broken up and replaced 
by individual marriage. 

Montesquieu lays it down almost as an axiom, that 
‘ I’obligation naturelle qu’a ’le pere de nourrir ses 
‘ enfants a fait etablir le mariage. qui declare celui qui 

‘ Parky n’s Abyssinia, p. 198, ^ Voyage towards the South 

* Pranklin’s Journeys, 1819-2*2, Pole, vol. i. p. 2*21. 
yol. i. p. iU. •' Gerland, W aitz’ Antlixopolo- 

•' New Zealand, ^o\, li. p. 104. gie, vol. vl. p. 812. 
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‘ doit remplir cette obligation.’ ' bllsewhere he states 
that ' il est arrive dans tons les j)ays et dans tons les 
‘ temps que la religion s’est melee des manages.’ - How 
tar these assertions are from the truth will be eoncln- 
sively shown in the following pages. 

fiaeliofen,^ Mdjennan,'* and Morgan, the most receiit 
authors who have studied this subject, all agree that 
the primitive condition of man, socially, was one in 
whicli marriage did not exist,'* or, as we may perhaps 
for convenience call it, of communal marriage, where 
all tin* men and women in <1 small community were 
i-egarded as equally married to one anotlier. 

Hachofeu considers that after a while the wonnai, 
shocked and scandali.sed by such a state of things, 
revolted against it, and established a system of marriage 
witli female supremacy, the husband being subject to 
the wife, property and descent ])eing considered to go 
in the female line, and women enjoying the principal 
share of political powei-. I’lie lirst peih)d In* calls that 
of ‘ Het.airism,’ the second of ‘ Mutterrecht,’ or ‘ mother- 
‘ right." 

In the third stage he considers that the ethereal 
influence of the father prevailed over the more material 
idea of motherhood. Men claim pre-eminence, pro- 
perty and descent were traced in the male line, sun 
worship superseded moon worship, and many other 
changes in social organisation took place — mainly 
because it came to be recognised that the creative 
influence of the father was more important than the 


^ Esprit des Lois, voL ii. p. 186. 

' Loc. cit, p. 299. 

^ Das Mutterrecht. 


* Primitive Marriage. 
•’ I6id.*xvm. xix. 
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material tie of motherhood. The father, in fact, was 
tlie author of life, tlie mother a mere niii-se. 

Tlius he reoards the first stage as lawless, tlie second 
as matei-ial, the third as spiritual. 1 believe, liowever, 
tlmt communities in wliicli women have exercised the 
supreme power are rare and exceptional, if indeed tliey 
ever existed at all. We do not tind in history, as a- 
matter of fac.t, that women do assert tluur rights, and 
savage women would, 1 think, be ])ecnliarly unlikely 
t(j nj)liold their dignity in the manner su[)p()sed. On 
the contrary, among the lowest races of men, as, for 
instance, in Australia, the position of the woiium is one 
of complete subjection; and it seems to me perfectly 
clear that tin* idea of marriage is founded on the rights, 
not of (he woman, but of the man, being an illustration 
of 

tlie good old plan, 

TJiat he should take who has the |)ower, 

And he should keep who can. 

Among low races th(‘ wife is indeed literally the 
proptu'ty of her husband. As retruchio says of 
Katharina — 

I will be master of what is mine own. 

She is my goods, my chattels ; shi‘ is my house. 

My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything. 

So thoroughly is this the (‘ase, that a Koman’s 
‘ family ’ originally, and indeed throughout classical 
times, meant liis slaves, and the (diildren only formed 
part of the family because they were his sla\ es ; so that 
if a fatlier freed his son, the latter ceased to be one of 
the familv, and had no part in the inheritance. 
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'The mere tie of blood relationship,’ says Ortolan, 

'was of no account among the Homans Tlu^ 

' most general expression and the most compreliensive 
' term indicating relationship in Homan Law is cognat to 
' — the cognation, that is to say, the tie between persons 
' who are united by the same blood, or tliose reputed by 
"the law as such [cognati ; quasi nna commaniter uati), 

' Hut cognation alone, whetlier it proceeds from legal 
'marriagt^ or any other union, does not place tlie indi- 
* vidual within the family, nor does it give any right of 
" family.’ ^ hWeii at tlie present day, in some parts of 
Africa, a man’s property goes, not to his children, as 
sucli, but to his slaves. 

In Nortliern India, to impress upon the bride the 
duty of obedience, a wooden bullock yoke is laid lightly 
for a moment on her head. 

Among the West African tril)es of the (jrold Coast, 
under ordinary (urcumstances the wife was the slave of 
her husband, purchased of her father by the dowry, but 
if ' the wife be a woman of free status, who c.onti-acts 
' a free union with her husband, not only are her children 
' not his slaves, but neither she nor they beconie mem- 
' bers of his family.’ 

The fact that the wife is regarded literally as the 
property of the liusband explains those cases wlii(*h seem 
to us so remarkable, in which great laxity of conduct 
before, is combined with the utmost strictness after, 
marriage. Hence, also, the custom, so prevalent among ; 
the lower races of men, that on the death of the elder 
brother the wi\"es belong to the second. ? 

* Ortolan’s Hist, of Roman Law, * Foreign Office Despatch, Aug. 
tr, by Prichard and Nasmith, p. 129. 21, 1874, 
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This complete subjection of the woman in marriage 
also explains those cases in which women of rank were 
consi(Iei*e(l too great to marry. Livingstone distinctly 
states this in tin* case of Mamochisane, daughter of 
Sebitiiaiie, chief (^f the Bechnanas. Sebituane ‘could 
Miot look upon the husband except as the woman’s 
"lord, sol'e told her all the imm were hers, she might 
take any on(% but ought to keep none.’ ‘ 

Ih^arne tells us, that among the Hudson’s Bay 
Indians ^ it has ever beeii the custom for the men to 
‘ wr(*stle for any woman to whom they are attached ; 
"and, of course, the strongest party always (tarries oil* 
"the prize. A weak mam unless he be a good hunter 
" and w(*ll-beloved, is seldom permitted to keep a wife 
"that a strougei’ man thinks worth his notice. . . . 
"This custom prevails throughout all their tribes, and 
" (anises a. great, spirit of emulation among their youth, 

" who ar(‘ upon all occasions, from their childhood, trying 
" their strength and skill in wrestling.' “ Franklin also 
says that the Copper Indians hold women in the same 
low eslimation as the (jhi])])ewavans do, ‘looking upon 
"them as a kind of j)roperty, which the stronger may 
" take from the W(\‘ik(*r ’ ; and Uichardson ^ " more than 
" once saw a stronger man assert his right to take the 
" wife of a weak(»r countryman. Anyone may challenge 
" another to wrestle, and, if he overcomes, may cany 
"ofl‘ the wife as a prize.' Yet the women never dream 
of ])rotesting against this, whi(*h, indeed, seems to them, 

' Travels in South Africa, p. Ilearne, p. 104. 

I7n. See also Burton’s Dahomey, ^ Journey to the Shores of the 
vol. i. pp. 107, a66 ; vol. ii. p. 72. Polar Seas, vol. viii. p. 43. 

Tuckev’s Exp. to the Ki\er Zaire, ‘ Kichardson’s Boat Journey, 
p. 140. vol. ii. p. 24. 
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Iterfectl}' natural. The theory, therefore, of Br. Bacho- 
feii, and the sequence of social customs suggested by 
him, although supported with much learning, cannot, I 
think, be regarded as correct.' 

M‘Tj enuaii, like Bachofen and Morgan, starts with a 
stage of Hetairism or communal marriage. The next 
stage was, in his t)pinion, that fonu of polyandry_ hi 
whicli brotliers had their wives in c;ommon ; afterwards 
(aime that of the lerirnte, i.e. the system under which, 
when an elder brother died, his second brother married 
the widow, and so on with the others in suc(!ession. 
'riience he considers that some tribes branched off into 
endogamy, others into exogamy ; ^ that is to say, some 
forbade marriage out of, others within, the trilie. If 
cither of these two systems was older than the other, 
h(‘ considers that exogamy must have been the more 
ancient. Itxogamy was based ori infanticide,^ and led 
to the practice of marriage 1>y capture.'' 

In a further stage the idea of female descent, pro- 
ducing as it would a divi.sion in the tribe, obviated the 
necessity of capture as a reality and reduced it to a 
symbol. 

In support of this view, Mr. M‘Lennau has certainly 
brought forward many striking facts ; but, while ad- 
mitting that it probably repj'esents the succession of 
events in some <*a8es, I cannot but think that these are 
exceptional. Exogamy is in fact often associated with ! 
polygamy, which under Mr. M‘Ijennan’s system couldj 
not well be. ! 

^ See, for instance, Lewin’s Hill Loc. cit, p. 145. 

Tracts of Chittagong, pp. 47, 77, 80, ^ Loc. cit. p. 138. 

03, 98, 101. * Loc. cit. p. 140. 
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Fully admit til i<*’ the prev'aleiice of infanticide amoiijn' 
savages, it will, I think, be found that among the 
lowest races hoys were killed as frequently as girls. 
Eyre exjiressly states that this was the case in 
Atistralia.’ In fact, the distinction between the sexes 
implies an amount of forethought and prudence which 
the lowei raia's ftf men do not possess. 

For reasons to be given in the next chapter, I be- 
lieve that communal marriage was gradually superseded 
by individual marriage foumh’d on ca])ture, and that 
this led firstly to exogamy and then to female infanti- 
cide ; thus reversing ]Vl‘Lennan’s iirder of sequence. 
Endogamy iind reguhited polyandry, though frequent, 
I regard as exceptional, and as not enteiing into the 
normal progress of development. 


Discoveries, &c., vol. ii. p. *‘^24. 
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CHAlTEli IV 

TIIK ORIOIN' OF MARKIAOK 

T IIK evidence given in the preceding cli:i])ter, and 
which might have been nuicli increased, seems to 
me to prove, and indeed it is now admitted by most 
of those who lia\'e studied tlie sul)ject, that tlieia; M'^as a 
time when individual marriage did not exist, and wlien 
mankind lived in a state of what I have suggested we 
might call communal marriage. 

The curious Australian marriage laws, under which 
marriage between members of the same clan is strictly 
forbidden, but on the other hand every man is legally 
and technically the husband of every woman belonging 
to some one or more other clans, have been alretidy 
mentioned on p. !)•). 

It has been supposed l)y some that 'an extension of 
these restrictions might gradually lead up to individual 
marriage, but this is not so, because a development of 
the Australian rules would always result in the marriage, 
not of individuals, but of classes — howe\ er much the 
class might be reduced by subdivi.siou, the wives would 
remain in common within the gens. 

Such arrangements may be, and in some tribes no 
doubt are, the nearest approach to what we call marriage, 
but a husband in this sense is very different from a 
husband in ours. He has not the exclusive right to 
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a particular woman, wliicli is in our idea the essence of 
matrimony, and tlie existence of winch is just what we 
have to account for J Speaking generally, however, we 
find in Australia, side by side with these class mar- 
riages, the presence also of individual marriagt\ Though 
the sam(* word has been generally used in l)oth cases, it 
is evident that the relationship is really very diflerent. 

‘ T?i the following pag(\s,’ say Messrs. Fison and 
IIowitL,- ^ the words mairiage, husband, wife, and indeed 
‘ all the terms of kinship, are used in a cei-tain accom- 
" modated sens(\ Husband and wife are not n(*(a*s- 
" sarily man and wife according to our ideas. "" My 
' husband,” for instance, among ti‘il)es sucli as the Aii^- 
" tralian, does not nec'essarily single out any one man in 
‘ parti(*ular. A wonnui may apjdy it to any one of a 
" group of tribal broth(*rs who have the right of taking 
‘ her to wife.’ 

The question then is. How did individual mari*iage 
take its origin ? 

The theory 1 hav(‘ ventured to suggest as regards 
the former question is, that originally no man could 
appropriate any woman of his own tribe exclusively 
to himself, nor could any woman dedicate herst‘ll’ to 
one man, without infringing tribal rights ; but that, on 
the other hand, if a man captured a woman belonging 
to another ti*ibe he thereby acquired an individual and 
pe(‘uliar right to her, and she became his exclusively, 
no one dse having any claim or proj)erty in her.*^ Aftei* 

' fc>ee Lubbock on .\ustralian * T am glad to see that this 
Marriage Customs, J. Anthr. Inst. suggestion has been adopted by 
1885. MU.ennan (Studies in Ancient 

• The Kamilaroi and Kurnai, History, p. (U). 
p.l>8. 
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a marauding expedition the chiefs would naturally (daim 
the fairest captives, as, for instance, Agamemnon and 
Achilles in the ‘ Iliad ; ’ and as in the Song of Deborah, 

Have they not sped ? have they not divided the prey ; 

To every man a damsel or two ? ^ 

Thus, then, tin* women in sindi a community would fall 
into two classes : ddie one, subject no doubt to tlie disad- 
vantage of being aliens, and so to say slaves, but yet 
(mjoying the ])rotection, and in many cases having 
secured the affection, of one man. Tlie otlier, nominally 
no doubt free, but in the first place subject to the 
attentions of all theii* tribesmen — attentions no doubt 
often \’erv unwel<*ome, but vet whicli could not be 
rejected without giviu<; bitter ofi'ence ; and in the 
second witliout any claim on any one specially ' for 
food, shelter, and protection. 

It seems to me that under such circumstances many 
women belonging to the latter class would long to 
exchange their lujiiiinal freedom, and hazardous privi- 
leges, for the comjjarative pea<’e and security of the 
former. On the other hand, many nieli would desire 
to appropriate exclusively to themselves some woman of 
their own tribe by whom they were specially attracted. 
Hence would naturally arise a desire on the part of 
many to extend the right of capture, which originally 
had reference oid}^ to women of a different tribe, and 
to apply it to all those belonging to their own. 

As a matter of fact, we find in Australia, side by side 
with the division of the tribes into classes or ‘ gentes ’ 
and the custom that all the men are regarded as 

^ Judges V. 30/ - 
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possessiii<r itiarital rights over all the women of some 
one, or more, of the other classes, the existence also of 
individual marriage ; one man and one woman especially 
connected together as in more civilised communities. 
The words husband and wife have been usually applied to 
lK)th of these cases. At the same time, whether we apply 
the same word in both relationships or not, we must not 
lose sight of the facjt that the two are very difl'erent,* 
and it is this latter or true marriage to which my sug- 
gestion refers. 

It must not, however, be considered that the right 
to take any woman belonging to another class was 
originally a, conc:ession. The true process was in the 
i-everse order, and the forbidding to take a woman of 
the man’s own class must be regarded as a restriction. 
There are not wanting traditions of a time when this 
restriction did not exist. But, however this may be, 
we hav(* com|)lete and conclusive evidence that in large 
portions of Australia every man had the privilege of a 
husband over every woman not Ix'longing to his own 
gens ; sharing of course those privileges with every 
other man belonging to the same class or gens as 
himself. 

But although we may call this ‘ marriage ' — and it 
is a right which in old times was, and to a certain extent 
still is, recognised as perfectly legal and resj)ectable — 
it does not help us to the origin of individual marriage, 

Tn addition to the 1,000 miles of wives so forcibly 
described by Messrs. Fison ami Howitt, the Australian 

^ It would be convenient, I think, to say, for instance, that a woman 
to use some such term aa the New was ‘ noa * to a particular gens or 
/^eaVand * uoa,' \n the former case, and gentes, and wife to a particular man. 
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had his own individual wife. How does he acquire a 
special right to her? T have argued that this was 
originally by right of capture ; Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt deny this. But let us see what they say them- 
selves a few pages fiirtlier on. In describing tlie 
habits of the Kurnai they come to his marriage. How 
does he procure his wife? "The young Kurnai/ says 
Mr. Fison, ^ ‘ could, as a rule, acquire a wife in one 
‘ way only. He must run away with her. . . . It is no 
‘ use his asking for a wife excepting under the most 
‘ exceptional circumstances, for he could only acquire 
‘ one in the usual manner, and tliat was l)y running ofl 
‘ with lier.* 

As regards tlie Geawe-gal tribe, they say, ‘ In the 
‘ case of female captives, tliey l^elonged to their ca])tors, 

‘ if of a class from which wives might be legally taken 
‘by them. If of a forbidden class, then I think that 
‘ the captor might make an ex(*hange with some one of 
‘ the proper class who had a woman at his disposal. 

‘ In the Wonghi tribe, wliose territory was situated on 
‘ tlie north side of the Lachlan River, for about eighty 
‘ miles above Wliealbah, a woman was the property of 
‘ her captor when she was not of a tribe forbidden to 
‘ him,’ i.e. if she did not belong to a gens with which it 
was unlawful for him to intermarry. 

Speaking of the Turras, another Australian tribe, 
they say, ‘There is individual marriage. Consent of 
‘ the woman's parents is necessary before marriage ; if 
‘ this is refused, the pair occasionally elope. Wives are 
‘ also obtained by gift, exchange, or capture. A female 
‘ captive belonged to the captor.’ Again the Kamilaroi 

' Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 200. 
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have ‘ the right to the female captive, controlled by the 
‘ exogamous rule of maraage/ Indeed, speaking gener- 
ally, they obsor\'e, ‘that marriage is l)rought about 
‘throughout Australia by capture is quite certain.' 

It is obvious, indeed, that even under a communal 
marriag(\ a warrior who had captured a ])eautiful girl 
in some marauding (‘xpedition would claim a peculiar 
right to her, and, when possible, would set custom at 
defiance. We have already seen that tliere are other 
(*ases of the existence of marriage und(*r two forms side 
by side in one country; and there is, therefore, no ]‘eal 
difliculty in assuming the. co-existence of communal 
and individual marriage. It is true that undei’ a c(/m- 
munal marriage system no man could a})propriate agiil 
entirely to liinis(*lf without infringing the i*iglits of tlie 
whole tribe. Such an act would naturally l)e looked 
on with j(‘alousy, and only regarded as justifiable under 
p('('uliar circumstances. A war-captive, howevei*, was 
in a peculiar position: the tribe had no right to her; 
her capturcT might have killed her if he (*hose ; if he 
preferrcnl to keej) her alive he was at liberty to do so ; 
he did as Ik* lik(*d, and the tribe was no sufferer. On 
the other hand, if a marriage system had already existed, 
it is unlikely that the first wives would have suffered 
a nu*!’(* captive to obtain the same station as them- 
selves.* 

^bLennan,- indeed, says that ‘ it is impossible to 
‘ believe that the mere lawlessness of savages should be 

’ I am plad to find that 3Ir. II. munal marriage, or as to the rights 
Spencer, in his Principles of Socio- of men within the tribe. (Note to 

P* endorses this the 5th Edition.) 

view, though he does not altogether Loc, cit. p. 44. 

accept my suggestions as to com- 
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" consecrated into a legal symbol, or to assign a reason 
“ — could this be believed — why a similar symbol should 
"not ap])ear in transferences of otluT kinds of property.’ 
The symbol of capture, however, was not one of law- 
lessness, but, on the other hand, of — according to the 
ideas of the times — lawful possession. It did not refer 
to those from whom the captive was taken, but was 
intended to bai* the rights of tlie tribes into whic.h she 
was introduced, rndividual marriage was, in fact, an 
infringement of communal rights; the man retaining to 
himself, or the man and woman mutually appro])riat- 
ing to each other, that which pi*eviously belong('d to 
the whole tribe. 'J’luis, among the Andanianers, any 
woman who attempted to resist the marital privileges 
claimed by any member of the tribe washable to severe 
punishment. ‘ 

Nor is it, I tliink, difficult to understand why the 
symbol of capture does not appear in transferences 
of other kinds of })roperty. livery generation requires 
fresh wives; the a(^tual capture, or at any rate the 
symbol, needed therefore repetition. This, however, 
does not apply to land; when once the idea of landed 
property arose, the same land descended from owner to 
owner. In other kinds of property, again, there is an 
important, though different kind of, distinction. A 
man made his own bow and aj'rows, his own hut, his 
own arms ; hence the necessity of capture did not exist, 
and the symbol would not arise. 

McLennan supj>osed that savages were driven by ) 
female infanticide, and the consequent absence or pau- ) 
city of women, into exogamy and marriage by capture. 

, } Trans. Etbn. Soc., X.S., vol. ii. p. 35. 
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He considered that the ‘ practice of capturing women 
‘ for wives could not have become systematic unless it 
‘ were developed and sustained by some rule of law or 
‘ custom,’ and ‘ that the rule of law or custom which 
‘ had this efiect was exogamy.’ ’ I shall presently gi\e 
my reasons foi‘ rejecting this explanation. 

He also con.siders that marriage by capture followed, 
and arose from, that remarkable custom of marrying 
always out of the tribe, for which he lias proposed 
the appropriate name of exogamy. On the (*on- 
trary, I believe that exogamy arose from maiaiage by 
capture, not marriage by capture from exogamy ; that 
capture, and capture almost alone, could originally give 
a man the right to moiiopoli.se a woman, to the exclu- 
sion of his fellow-clan.smen ; and that lumci*. (‘ven after 
all necessity for actual capture had long ceafsed, the 
symbol remained ; capture having, by long habit, come 
to be re(!eived as a nece.ssary preliminary to marriage. 

Moreover there are several cases, as for instance in 
South Australia, where, though marriage between mem- 
bers of the same totem is forbidden, and would be 
severely jmnislied, temporary connections at the Corro- 
borees, and on other similar occasions, are fre([uent, and 
pass almost without notice.* 

That marriage by captui’e has not ari.sen from female 
modesty is, I think, evident not only liecause we have 
no rea.son to suppose that such a feeling prevails spe- 
cially among the lower races of man, but also, lirstly, 
because it cannot explain the mock resistance of the 
relatives ; and, secondly, because the very question to 

’ 1 take this from the article in R. Brough Smith, Aborigines 

the Fortnightly for June 1877. of Victoria, vol. i, ]>. 37. 
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be solved is why it became so generally the custom to 
win. the female not by persuasion but by force. 

M'Lennan's view throws no light on the remarkable 
ceremonies of expiation for marriage, to which I shall 
presently call attention. T will, however, first proceed 
to show how widely ‘ capture,’ either actual or symboli- 
cal, enters into the idea of marriage. M‘Lennan was, 

1 believe, the first to a[)preciate its importance. I have 
taken some of tin; following instances from his valuable 
work, with, howe\ er. much .additional evidence. 

Tt recpiires, no doubt, strong evidence, which, in- 
deed, exists in abundance, to satisfy us that the origin 
of marriage was independent of all sacred and social 
considerations: th.at it had nothing to do with mutual 
all'ectiou or sym])athy ; that it was inv.alidated by any 
appearance of consent ; and that it was symbolised, not 
by any demonstration of warm .alTection on the one side 
and tender devotion on the other, but by brutal vitfience 
and unwilling submission. 

Yet. as already mentioned, the e^•idence is over- 
whehning. Ho completely, for instance, did the Caribs 
supply themselves with wives from the neighbouring 
races, and so little communication did they hold with 
them, that the men and women actually s])oke difl'erent 
languages. Ho, again, in Australia the men, says Old- 
field, ‘ are in exc(>ss of the other sex, and, consequently, 
‘ many men of eveiy tribe are unprovided with that 
‘ especial necessary to their comfortable subsistence, a 
^ wife — who is a slave in the strictest sense of the word, 
‘ being a beast of burden, a provider of food, and a 
‘ ready object on which to vent those passions that the 
‘ men do not dare to vent on each other. Hence, for 
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‘ those coveting sueli a luxury, arises the necessity of 
‘ stealing tlie women of some other tribe ; and, in their 
‘ expeditions to efiect so laudable a design, they will 
‘ (dieerfully undergo privations and dangers equal to 
‘ those they incur when in searc'h of blood-revenge. 
‘ When, on sin^h an errand, they discover an unprotecited 
" female^ their |)roc(*edings are not of the most gentle 
" nature. Stunning lier by a l)low from the dowak (to 
‘make her love tlumi, j)erhaps), they drag her by the 
‘ hair to the neai’est thicket to await her i*ecovery. 

^ When she comes to her senses tliey forc(* her to 
" accompany them ; and, as at worst it is but the ex- 
‘ change of on(‘ brutal lord for another, she generally 
‘ (‘liters into tht* s])irit of the affair, and takes as much 
‘ pains to escape as tliough it W(‘re a matter of her own 
‘ fr(*e choic>(‘.’ ‘ 

Collins tlins d(*sc]*il)es the manner in which the na- 
tive's about Sydmw us(‘d to jirocure wiv(‘s : — ‘The poor 
‘ wretch is stolen upon in the abs(MiC(‘ of hei- prote(*tors. 

‘ Being lirst stujx^fied with blows, inflicted with clubs 
‘ or wood(*n swords, on the h(‘ad, liack, and shoulders, 

‘ ev(‘rv one of whicli is followed by a strt^am of blood, 
‘she is tlien dragg(‘d tlirough the woods by one arm, 

‘ with a ]K*rs(*vei*ance and violence that it might lie siip- 
‘ posed would displa(*(‘ it from its socket. Tliis outrage 
‘ is not resentenl by the relations of the female, who 
‘ only retaliate by a similar outrage wluui tluw find an 
‘ ojiport unity.' “ 

Marriage by capture is the third form of marriage 
sjiecially recognised hy amrient Hindoo law.^ 

' Tran». Kthn. Soc., vol. iii. New South Wales, j). 36:?. 
p. 250. ■’ liiililer’s Sacred Books of the 

‘ CoUius’a KugVvsh C’olouy in Aryaa, p. 127. 
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In Bali also,^ one of tlie islands between Java and 
New Guinea, it is stated to be the practice that <^irls 
‘ are stolen away by their brutal lovers, who sometimes 
‘ surprise them alone, or (jverpower them by the way, 
^ and carry them off with dishevelled hair and tattered 
‘ garments to the woods. When brought back from 
‘ thence, and reconciliation is effected with enraged 
‘ friends, the ])oor female becomes the slave of her 
‘ l ough lover, by a certain compensation-price being 
‘ paid to her relati\ es.’ 

8o deeply rooted is the feeling of a connection 
between forc(i and marriage that we fiiul the former 
used as a form long aft<*r all necessity for it had ceased; 
and it is very inter-esting to trace, as Mr. M‘Lennan 
has done, the gradual stages through which a sterii 
reality softens down into a mere symbol. 

It is easy to see that if we assume the case of a 
country in which there are four neighbouring triljes, 
who have the custom of exogamy, and who trace pedi- 
grees through the mother, and not through tlie father 
— a (iiistom which, as w'e shall pi-esently find, is so 
common that it may be said to Ixe the usual one among 
the lower races — after a certain time the result would 
be that eacdi tribe would consist of four septs or clans, 
representing the foui’ original tribes, and hence we 
should find conmiunities in which each tribe is divided 
into clans, and a man must always maiTy a woman of 
a diflerent clan. But as (communities became larger 
and more civilised the actual ‘ capture ’ would become 
inconvenient, and at last impossible. 

Gradually, therefore, it came to be more and more a 
^ Notices of the Indian ArcliipeJago, p. 90. 
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mo(5k cereiuony, forming, however, a necessary 2)art of 
the marriage ceremony, (^f this many cases might he 
given. 

Speaking of the Khoiids of Orissa, Major-General 
(iampbell says tliat on one occasion he ‘ heard loud cries 
‘ proceeding from a village close at hand. Fearing some 
‘quarrel, I rode to the spot, and tliei-e I saw a man 
‘ bearing away upon liis l)ack something enveloped in 
‘ an ample covering of s(‘arlet clotli ; he was surrounded 
‘ l)y twenty or thirty young fellows, and by them pro- 
‘ tected from the des])erate attacks made upon him by 
‘ a ])arty of young women. On seeking an exjdanation 
‘ of this novel scene, I was told that the man had just 
‘ been married, and his precious burden was his bloom- 
‘ ing bride, whom he was conveying to his own village. 
‘ Her youthful friends (as it aj)pears is the custom) 
‘ we^re seeking to regain possession of her, and hurled 
‘stones and banil)oos at the head of the devoted 
‘ bridegroom, until he reached the confines of his own 
‘ village.’ ‘ 

Dalton mentions that among the Kols of Central 
India, wlien the pi’ice of a gii*l has been arranged, 
‘ the brid(^groom and a large jiarty of his friends 
‘ of both sexes enter with miu'li singing and dancing, 
‘ and fi(jhtin<f in the village of the bride, where 
‘ they meet the bride's party, and are hospitably enter- 
‘ tained.’ - 

ISir W, Flliot also mentions tliat not only amongst 
the Khonds, but also in ‘several <^ther tribes of Central 

* (Quoted in M‘LennnuV Prinii- aoI. i. p. J5; and Dalton’s Des. 
tive Marriage, p. Ethnology of Deiigal, ]>]). 64, 86, 

' Trans. Ethn. Soc. aoI. \ i. ]>. 24. loa, 252, 278, 319. 

8t‘e also p. 27 ; the Tribes of India, 
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‘ Iiidi.a, the bridegrooln seizes his bride by force, either 
‘ affected or real ; ’ * and the same was customary 
among the Badagas of the Neilgherry Hills, the Mnn- 
dahs, Ilos, Garos, Oraons, Ghondfr, and other Hill trilies.^ 
Among the Garos a young man and woman who 
wish to marry take some provisions and retire to the 
Hills for a few days. The girl goes first, and the lover 
follows after, well knowing, of course, where she will be 
found. In a few days they retuiai to the village, when 
the marriage is publicly announced and solemnised, a 
mock fight taking place, though in this case the pre- 
tended reluctance is on the part of tin* bridegroom.^ 
In this tribe the girls imopose to tin* meii, as is also 
said to be the case among the Bhiuyas.'* 

In parts of the Punjab,^ ‘when the bridegroom’s 
‘ party goes to bring the bride from her father’s house, 
‘ they are met by a party of the bride’s friends and r(*la- 
‘ tions, who stop the path. Hereupon a sham fight of a 
‘ very rough description ensues, in which the bridegroom 
‘ and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, are well 
‘ drubbed with good thick switches.’ 

M. Bourien ^ thus describes the marriage ceremony 
among the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula : — ‘ When 
‘ all are assembled, and all ready, the bride and bride- 
‘ groom are led by one of the f)ld men of the tribe 
‘ towai’ds a circle more or less great, according to the. 
‘ presumed strength of the intended pair ; the girl 

' Trans. Kthn. 8oc., 1861), p. 125. ^ Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Bengal, 

Metz, The Tribes of the Neil- p. 64. 
gherries, p. 74. 8ee also Le win’s * Loc. cit. p. 142. 

Hill Tracts of Chittagong, pp. 36, Tapper’s Pimjab Customary 

80; Hunter’s Orissa, vol. ii. p. 82, I^aw. 

&c. 


Trans. Ethn. 8oc. 1866, p. 81. 
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‘ runs I’ouiul first, and the youup* man pursues a short 
‘ distance liehind ; if he succeeds in reaching her and 
‘ retaining her, she be<‘omes liis wife ; if not, he loses 
all claim to her. At other times a larger held is 
‘ appointed for the trial, and they pursue one anothcu* 
' in the forest. The race, a<*-(*ording to the words of the 
‘ chronicle*, is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
‘ ‘‘ strofig,'’ but to the young man who has had the good 
‘ fortune to please the intended liruh*.’ 

Among the Kalmucks, De Hell tells us that, after 
the pri(*t* of the gid has 1)een duly agreed on, when the 
l)ndegroom comes with his friends to carry off his 
bride, ‘a sham resistance is always made by tlu^ 

‘ of her cam}), in spitt‘ of which she fails not to be borne 
‘ away on a richly caparisoned liorse, with loud sliouts 
‘ and feu de joi(?.’ ‘ 

Dr. Clarke ' gives a romanth*. a(t(*omit of the cere- 
mony. ‘Tlu* girl/ he vsays, "is first mounted, who 
‘ ridt^s ofl* at full speed. Her lo\ er pui-sues ; if h(» 
‘ overtakes her, she becomes his wife, and the marriage 
‘ is consummated on the spot ; after this she returns 
" with him to his UMit. Ihit it sometimes happens that 
' the woman does not wish to marry the person by 
‘ whom slie is pursued ; in this case, she will not suffer 
" him to overtake, her. Wt* were assured that no in- 
^ stance occurs of a Kalmuck girl l)eing thus caught, 
" unless slie ha\a* a partiality to the pursuer. If she 
' dislikes Jiim, she rides, to use the language of English 
‘ sportsmen, "" ne(*k or nought,” until she has completely 

‘ Ste]>j)e.s of tlie Caspian, p. 259, also Vambory’s Travels in Central 
Quoted iji M‘Lennan*.s Primitive Asia, p. 325. Biirnes’ Travels in 
31arria^(‘, p. 30. Bokhara, pp. 11, 50. 

* Travels, \oI. i. p. 332. See 
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‘ effected liev escape, or until her pursuer’s liorse be- 
‘ comes exhausted, leavin<>- her at lil)erty to return, 
‘ and to be afterwards chased Ity some more favoured 
‘ admirer.’ 

‘ Amon^' tlie Tunsfuses and Kamchadales,’ says 
Ernan,' ‘ a matrimonial enj^aj^ement is not definitely 
‘ arranged and concluded until the suitor has got the 
‘ better of liis beloved by forca*, and has torn her 

• clothes." Attacks on women are not allowed to be 
avenged by blood unless they take place within the 
yourt or house. The man is not regarded as to blame 
if the woman ‘has ventured to leave her natural ])lace, 
‘ the sacred and protecting hearth.’ Pallas observes 
that in his lime ‘marriage by capture prevailed also 
‘among the Hamoyedes."’ . At present the custom is 
foi’ the bridegroom to taj) the fathei’ and the mother ol' 
the bride on the .shoulder with a small stick — the last 
trace of an ancient reality.^ 

.Vniong the Mongols,'* when a marriage is airanged, 
the gii’l ‘flies to some relations tf) hide herself. The 
‘ bi'idegroom coming to demand his wife, the Cather-iu- 
‘ law says, “My daughter is yours; go, take her wher- 

* •" ever you can lind her.’" llavhig thus obtained his 
‘ warrant, he, with his fi'iends, runs about seai-ching> 
‘ and, having found her, seizes her as his property, and 
‘ carries her home as it were by force.’ Marriage by 
capture, indeed, prevails throughout Siberia. In Kam- 

‘ Tl•a^els in Siberia, \ol. ii. p. ley’s Collections of Voyages, vol. iv. 
442. See also Karnes’ History of p. 676. 

Man, \ ol. ii. j). 68. * Seebohm, Siberia in Europe, 

^ Vol, iv, ]). 97. See also Ast- p, 74. 

* Astley, vol. iv. ]). 77.* 
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tshatka, says Muller, ‘ attraper une fille est leur ex- 
‘ pressioii 2)oiir dire niarier.’ ’ 

In the Korea, when a man marries, he mounts on 
‘ horsehack, attended hj’ his friends, and, haviii<>' ridden 
‘ about the town, stojis at tlie bride's door, where he is 
‘ received by her relations, who then (tarry her to his 
‘ house, and the ceremony is C(mi2)lete.' " Traces of the 
custom also occur in Jai)an/* 

Amono the Esquimauxof Cape York (Smith Sound), 
according to Dr. Hayes,'' ‘ there is no marria<te cere- 
‘ mony further than that the boy is required to (tarry 
‘ off his bride by main force ; for, even amontj these 
‘ blubber-eatinji' jjeo^de, lh(* woman only saves her 
‘modesty by a sham resistance, althou<>h she knows 
‘ years beforehand that her. destiny is s(*al(*d. and that 
‘ she is to become the wife of the nnui from whose 
‘ embraces, wlu'ti the niqjtial day comes, she is obli<red. 
‘ by the in(‘xoral)le law of public o})inion to free 
‘ herself, if possible, by kickino' and screaming with 
‘ might and main until she is sahdy landed in the 
‘ hut of her future lord, when she gives up the com- 
‘ bat very cheerfully and takes jiossession of her new 
‘ abode.’ 

In (rr(‘(*nland, according to Kg(Hle, ‘ when a young 
‘ man lik(\s a maiden, he (tommonly pr(q)os(*s it to their 
‘ parents and relations on both sides ; and, after he has 
‘ obtained their consent, he gets two or more old 
‘ women to fetch the bride (and if lie is a stout fellow 
‘ he will fetch her him.self). They go to the place 

* Des. dc toutps les Nations de * Ibid. ]>. *‘54:^. 

l’Em])ire de l^issie, pt. ii. p. 89. “ Lv Japon lllustre, vol. ii. p. 

See also*])t. i. p. 170; pt. iii. pp. 130. 

38, 71. •* Oj>en Polar Sea, j). 432. 
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‘ where the youiij; woman is, and cany her away by 
‘ force.’ ’ 

We have already seen (j). lOfi) that marriage by 
capture exists in full force among the Northern Ked- 
skins. Further south in California, ‘when an 01ee])a 
‘ lover wishes to many, he first obtains permissien from 
‘ the parents. The damsel then flies and conceals her- 
‘ self ; the lover searches for her, and, should he succeed 
‘ in finding her twice out of three times, she belongs to 
‘ him. Should he be unsuccessful, he waits a few weeks 
‘ and then repeats the perfonnance. If she again elude 
‘ his search, the matter is decided against him.’ - 

Among the Mosquito Indians also, after the wed- 
ding is all arranged and the presents paid, the bride is 
arr.ayed in her best, and the bridegroom on a given 
signal rushes in, seizes his bride, and <;arries her off', 
followed b\' lier female relatives, who pretend to try to 
rescue her.^ 

The aborigines of the Anuizon Valley, says Wallace,"* 
‘ have no particular ceremony at their marriages, except 
‘ that of always carrying away the girl by force, or 
‘ making a show of doing so, even when she and her 
‘ parents are quite willing.’ M. Bardel, in the notes 
to D’Urville’s Vo 3 'age, mentions that among the Indians 
round Conception, in South America, after a man has 
agreed on the price of a girl with her parents, he 
surprises her, and carries her off to the woods for 
a few days, after which the happy c.ouple return 
home.* 

^ History of Greenland, \>. 143. Pacific States, i). *‘189. 

Crantz, Hist, of Greenland, vol. i. * Loc, cit, ]>. 733. 

p. 168. ^ Travels in the Amazons, p. 497. 

* Bancroft, Native Paces of the •’ Vol. iii. ])p. "22 and 277. 
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111 Tierra del Fiiego, as Admiral Fitzroy tells usd 
as soon ‘ as a youth is able to maintain a wife 1)}' his 
^ ex(3rtiori8 in fishing or bird-catching, he obtains the 
‘ (tonsent of her relations, and .... liaving Iniilt or 
“ stolen a canoe for himself, he watches for an oppor- 
‘ tunity, and (*arries off his bride. If she is unwilling 
‘ she hides lierself in the woods until her admirer is 
‘ heartily tin-d of looking foi* her, and gives up the 
‘ pursuit; but this seldom happens.’ 

Williams mentions that among the Fijians the cus- 
tom prevails ‘of seizing upon a woman by apparent 
‘ or actual force, in oi'der to make her a wife. On 
‘ reaching the home of her abductor, should she not 
‘ ai)prove of the niat(^h, she runs to som(‘ one who can 
‘ protect her; if, however, she is satisfied, the matter is 
‘ settled forthwith ; a feast is given to hvv friends the 
" next morning, and tin* couple are them ‘(‘forward (‘on- 
‘ sidered as man and wife. 

Farle giv(‘s the following account of marriage in 
N(3W Zealand, which he regards as ‘ most extraordinary,’ 
while ill reality it is, as we imw see, nothing of the 
sort: — ‘The X(*w Zealand method of courtship and 
" matrimony is,' he says, ‘ most extraordinary ; so mu(di 
" so that an obsei’ver could never imagine any affection 
‘ existed between the parties. A man sees a woman 
‘ whom he fancies he should like for a wife ; he asks the 
‘ consent of her father, or, if an orphan, of her nearest 
‘ relation ; which, if he obtains, he carries his intended 
" off by force, she resisting with all her strength ; and, 

' V oyoge of the ‘ Adventure * and 174. 

‘ Ueagle/ vol. ii. p. 182. ® llesidence in New Zealand, p. 

* Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. 244. 
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‘ as the New Zealand girls are generally pretty robust, 
‘ sometimes a dreadful struggle takes place ; both are 
‘ soon strip2)ed to the skin ; and it is sometimes the 
‘ work of hours to remove the fair prize a hundred 
‘ yards. If she breaks away she instantly flies froui her 
‘ antagonist, and he has his labour to commence again.’ 

Even after a marriage, it is customary in New Zea- 
land to have a mock scuflle. Mr. ^'ate ' gives a good 
illustration. There was, he says, ‘ a little opposition to 
‘ the wedding, but not till it was ()\-er, as is always tlie 
‘ custom here. The bride’s mother came to me the 
‘ preceding afternoon, and said she was well pleased in 
‘ her. heart that her daughter was going to be married 
‘ to Tahau ; but that she must be angry about it with 
‘ her mouth in the presence of her ti’ibe, lest tl\e natives 
‘ should come and take away all her possessions, and 
‘ destroy her crops. This is customary on all occasions.’ 

Among the Ahitas of tin* I’hiliijpine Islands, when 
a man wishes to marry a girl, her parents send lu‘r 
before sunrise into the woods. She has an hour’s start, 
after v^dlich the lover goes to seek her. If he finds her 
and brings her back before sunset, the marriage is 
acknowledged ; if not, he must abandon all claim to 
her.“ The natives of New Guinea also have a very 
similar custom.^ 

Among the Kaffirs marriage is an affair of pui’chase, 
notwithstanding which ‘ the bridegroom is required to 
‘ carry off his bride by force, after the preliminaries are 
‘ completed. This is attempted by the heljj of all the 

* Yate’s New Zealand, p. 96. * Gerland^s Waitz’ Anthropolo- 

^ Earle’s Native Races of the gie, vol. i. p. 633. 

Indian Archipelago, p. 13^. 
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‘ friends and relatives that the man can muster, aiid 
‘ resisted by the friends and relatives of the woman ; 
‘ and the contest now and then terminates in the dis- 
‘ comfiture of the unlucky husband, who is reduced to 
‘ the necessity of waylayin}^ his wife, when she may 
‘ be alone in the lields or fetchin" water from the well.’ * 

In tl'.e West African kinjjdom of Futa,- after all 
other preliminaries are arranged, ‘ one difficulty yet 
‘ remains, viz, how the young man shall get his wife 
‘ home ; for the women-cousins and relations take on 
" mightily, and guard the door of the house to prevent 
‘ her being carried away. At last, by the bridegroom's 
‘ presents and generosity, their grief is assuaged. He 
‘ then provides a friend, well mounted, to carry her off ; 
‘ but as soon as she is on liorseback tlie women renew 
^ their lamentations, and rush in to dismount her. 
* However, the man is generally suci^essful, and rides 
‘ off with his [jrize to the house prepared for her.’ 

Gray mentions^ that a Mandingo (West Africa), 
wishing to marry a young girl at Kayaye, applied to 
her mother, who * consented to his obtaining her in any 
‘ way he could. Accordingly, when the poor girl was 
‘ employed in preparing some rice for supper, she was 
‘ seized by her intended husband, assisted by three or 
‘ four of his companions, and ('arried off liy force. She 
‘ miule much resistance, by biting, scratt^hing, kick- 
‘ ing, and roaring most bittex’ly. Many, both men and 
‘ women, some of them her own relations, who wit- 

' Pritchard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, Astley's Collection of Voyages, 

ii. 403. See also Arboiisset’s Tour vol. ii. p. 240. 
to the North-east of the Cape of ’’ Gray’s Travels in Western 
Good Hope, p. 249; and Maclean’s Africa, p. 56. 

Kaffir Laws and Customs, p. 52. 
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' nessed tlie affair, cnily laughed at the farce, and coii- 

* soled her by saying that slie would soon be reconciled 
‘ to her situation.’ Evidently therefore this was not, 
as Gray seems to have supposed, a mere act of lawless 
^■iole^lce, but a recognised custom, which called for )io 
interference on the part of spectators. Denham,’ de- 
.s(,-ribing a marriage at Sockna (Xorth Africa), says that 
tlie bride is taken on a camel to tlie bridegroom’s house, 

• u])on which it is uet^essary for her to appeal- greatly 
‘surprised, and refuse to dismount; the women scream, 
‘the men shout, and .she is at lengtli persuaded to 
‘ enter.’ 

Thompson found a similar custom among the 
Watuta of Masai Land. 

Among the Arabs of Sinai, when a marri.age has 
])een arranged, the girl is w'aylaid by her lover ‘ and 

* a couple of his friends, and carried off l)y force to his 
‘father’s tent. If she entertains any suspicion of their 
‘ designs, she defends herself with stones, and ofUm 
‘inflicts wounds on the young men, even though she 
‘ does not dislike the lover.’ “ Marriage by ca])ture 
seems to have been formerly general in .^Vrabia.” 

In Circassia weddings are accompanied by a feast, 
‘ in the midst of which the bridegroom has to rush in, 

• and, with the help of a few daring young men, cany 
‘ off the lady by force ; and by this j)rocess she becomes 
‘ the lawful wife.’ * According to Spencer, another irn- 
2)ortant jiart of the ceremony consists in the bridegroom 

* Loc, cit. vol. i. p. 39. ship in Early Arabia, i)p. 32, 172. 

^ Burckhardt^s Notes on the Be- Moser, The Caucasus and its 

douins and Wahabys, vol. i. p. 263. People, p. 31 ; quoted by McLennan, 
See also pp. 108, 231. loc. cit. p. 30. 

^ R. Smith, Marriage and Kin- 
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(Irawiiiu* his dagf^er and cutting open the l)rides 
corset. 

As regards Kurope, riutarcli * tells us that in Sparta 
the bridegi-ooni nsiially carried off his bride by force, 
evid(Mitly, liowan er, of a friendly character. I would 
venture to suggf*st tliat the cliaractei* of llel(‘n, as 
[)ortraved in tin* " Tliad,' can only be undcu’stood by 
regarding her niarriag(‘ willi Vai is as a case of marriage 
1)y caplniu*.- ^ Les ])reniiers Roniains,’ says Ortolan,^ 
S)nt (*te obliges de r(‘conrir a la surprise et a la force 
^ pour enlever leurs premieres femmes/ and he points 
out that long after any a(*tnal violence had ceased it 
was customary to pass a lance over the head of the 
bride, " en signe de la j)nissan(*e (pu* va acquerir le mari.’ 
Hence also, while a man might be married in his 
absence*, tliis was not the case as regards the woman. 
A man miglit capture a ])rid(* foi* his friend, but the 
woman could not I)e captured unless really present.'^ 
In North Friesland, "a young fellow called the bride- 
^ lifter lifts the bi’ide and her two bridesmaids upon the 
‘waggon in which the marri(*d cou[)le are to travel to 
‘their honu*.’’’' M‘Lennan states that in some parts of 
France, down to the seventeenth century, it was (*us- 
tomary for the bride to feign reluctance to entei* the 
bridegroom’s house. 

In Roland, Lithuania, Russia, and parts of Rrussia, 
according to Seignior (laya,^ young men used to carry 
off their sweethearts by force, and then a})ply to the 

‘ also Herodotus, vi. H5. ' McLennan, loc. cit p. 33. 

* See A])i>endix. ® Marriage Ceremonies, ]>. 35. 

^ Expi. Ilist. des Inst, de I’Emp. See also Glaus Magnus, vol. xiv. 

lufttimeu, pp. S\, 8*2. cliapter lx. 

* Loc, cit. p. 1*27. 
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parents for their consent. This indeed appears to have 
been a very aenei-al ciistoin in all Slav countries. 

According* to Berleps(*h/ ^ In many villaues of the 
‘ Tyrol, the l)ride is slily hidden on tlu‘ evening* 

‘ before the marriage, and the l)ride^rooni, with the 
"help of liis friends, has to observe all the move- 
Mnents of the bride's party lilc(^ a hostile j^eneral, 
"and continually to reconnoitre the neii>hbourhood 
"of the house, in order to force, his way into the 
"place of concealfuent and carry olf his bride like a 
" conqueror.’ 

" It is death in Lapland,’ says Fuller,- "to marry a maid 
" without lier parents’ or friends’ consent. Wherefore, 
" if one bear affection to a youn<>’ maid, upon the l)reakm[>‘ 
"thereof to her friends, the foslnon is, that a, day is ap- 
" pointed for their friends to meet, to l)ehold the two 
" youn^' parties run a. race to<>ether. The maid is allowed, 
"in startinji’, the advanta<>e of a third ])art of tlie race; 
"so that h is impossible, except willing' of lierself, that, 
"she should ever be overtaken. If the maid overrun 
"her suitor, the matter is end(‘d ; he must never have 
" her, it bt^ino- penal for the man a^ain to renew the 
" niotio]! of marria<4e. lint if the virpn hath an 
" affection lor him, though at the lirst running hard, to try 
^ the truth of his love, she will (without Atalanta’s golden 
" balls to r(‘tard her speed) pretend some casualty, and 
"make a voluntary halt before she conieth to the mark, 

" or end of the race. Thus none are compelled to marry 
"against their own wills; and this is the cause that 
"in this pool* country tlie married peojde are richer in 

‘ The Alps. Berlepscli. Trans. - Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
hy Rev. L, Ste])hen, ]>. 4t)4. aoI. i. p. 372. 
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^ their own contentment than in otlier lands, where so 
‘ many forced matches make feigned love, and cause re»‘d 
‘ unhappiness.’ 

Lord Karnes,^ in his ‘Sketches of tlie History of 
‘ Man,’ mentions that the following marriage (*eremonv 
was, in his day, or at least had till sliortly l)efore, been 
c.ustomaiy among the Welsh:- -‘On tlie inoi*ning of 
‘ tlie wedding'day the l)ridegiT)om, accom])anied l)y liis 
^ friends on horsel)ack, demands tlie l)rid(\ Her friends, 
‘who are likewise on horse])ack, give a ])ositive refusal, 
'■on which a mock scufTl(‘ ensues, 'llw bi*ide, mounted 
‘ behind her nean‘St kinsman, is carried off, and is ]nir- 
‘ sued by the bridegroom and Ins friends, Avith loud 
‘shouts. It is not uncommon on sucli an occasion to 
‘ see 200 or 300 sturdy Candu'o-Britons riding at full 
^ speed, crossing and jostling, to the no small amuse*- 
‘ ment of the spectators. When they Iiave* fatigued 
‘ themselves and their horses, the bridegi'oom issufl(*rcd 
‘ to overtake his bride. He leads her away in triumph, 
‘and the scene is concluded with feasting and fes- 
‘ tivity.’ 

Sir 11. Piers says that in Ireland, afte]- a mai-riage 
had be(*n arranged, ‘on the day of bringing home, the 
‘bridegi*oom and his friends ride out and meet the bride 
‘and her fri(*nds at the ])la(‘e of meeting. Ikung come 
" near each other, the custom was of old to cast short 
‘darts at the comj)any that attended the bride, but at 
‘such distance* that seldom any linrt ensued. Yet it is* 
‘ not out of the memory of man that the* Lord of Hoath 
‘on such an occasion lost an eye.*- 


^ Fliatory cf Man, ^ol. ii. p. .AO. 

* IVacr. of Weatnu atli. (^uotod by AULennan. 
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In European Turkey Mr. Tozer tells us that ‘ the 

• Mirdites never intenuarry ; hut when any of them, 

• from the highest to the h)west, wants a wife, he carries 

• off a Mahometan woman from one of the neighbouring 

• tribes, baptizes her, and marries her. The parents, we 

• were told, do not usually feel much aggrieved, as it 

• is well understood that a sum of money will be paid 

• in return.’ ' 

In fact, the custom <;au be traced through a great 
})art of the Indo-European area. 

To these instances many others might have been 
added, as for instance the natives of >Sumatra, the 
Mapuches, Hushmen, &(;. 

In all these cases the girl is carried oil' by the man ; 
but among the (iaros of Bengal we find a similar custom, 
only that it is tin* bridegroom who is carried off. He 
pretends to be unwilling and runs away, but is caught 
l)y the friends of the l)ride, and then taken by force, ‘in 

• sj)ite of the i-esistance and counterfeited grief and 
‘ lamentation of his parents, to the bride’s house.’ ? So 
also among the Ahitas of the Philippine Islands, if her 
parents. MU 11 not consent to a love match, the girl seizes 
the young man by the hair of’his head, (tarries him off, 
and declares she has run away Muth him. In such a 
case it appeal’s that marriage is held to be valid, w'hether 
the parents consent or not.'^ 

Thus, then, M-e see that marriage by capture, either 
as a stern reality or as an important ceremony, prevails 
in Australia, among the Malays, in Hindostan, Central 

‘ The Highlands of Turkey, vol. ^ Dalton, Descr. Ethn. of Bengal 
i. p. 318. p. 64. 

- Bonwick,The Tasmanians,]).71. 
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Asia, Si])ena, and Kaiutscliatka ; aiuon^u the Esquinianx, 
the Noitliern U(*d.skins, tlie A]>ori«>’iiie8 of Hrazil, in 
(Jhili, and Tierra d(d Fiie<>o, in tlie Paeilie Islands, both 
amon^' tlie Polynesians and the Fijians, in the Philip- 
pines, in Tasinania, amoni»* the Kaflirs, Arabs, and 
Nejiroes, in (.'ir(*.assia, and, until iveently, throuu’hout a 
^reat j)a»'t of p]ui*op(‘. 

I have already r(derred to the enstoin of lifting the 
bride over the doorstc^p, which we lind in such distinct 
and distant ra(*(\s as the Ponians, tiie Redskins of 
Canada, the tbinese, and the Abyssinians. lienee, 
also, jierhaps, onr honeymoon, during which tln^ bride- 
groom kecqis his brid(* away from her n^latives and 
friends ; hence even, ])erha])S, as Mr. M^l^ennan sujiposes, 
the slipp(‘r is, in mock anger, thrown aftin* the departing 
bride and bridegroom. 

Th(* curious custom which forbids the fathm-in-law 
and tlu* mother-in-law to sp(‘ak to their son-in law, and 
rice ver.sd, which I liave already shown (p. 12) to be 
very widc^ly distributed, but for which no satisfaetoi-y 
ex])lanation has yc‘t been given, secmis to be a natural 
consequence of Jiiarriage by <*aptur(\ When the eaiiture 
was a reality, the indignation of the parents would also 
be real ; wiien it became a men^ symbol, the parental 
an<jfer would be svmbolised also, and would be continued 
<*vt>n after its origin was forootten.’ According to 
statistics collected hvMr. Tvlor - this avoidance seems 
to l)e esjiecitilly frequent in tribes wh(“re the custom is 
for the husband to live with his wife's relations. At 

* I am glad t^^ seo that Mr. Ilowitt’s Kamiluroi and Kuriiai, ]». 
Morgan is disposied to adopt this It). 

suggestion. Introd. lo Fison and - Journ. Anthr. Inst. 18Sn,v. 24. 
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first tliis seemed to me uuiavoiirable to tlie view which 
couuects it with marriage l)y capture, hut this is, after 
all, not so. If the theory is that the wife has been cap- 
tured, and yet the husband lives with the wife's relations, 
the natural way of marking the fact would l)e that the 
]*elatioiis would show their displeasure. 

The separation of husband and wift% to which also 
I have referred (]). To), may also arise fi*om the same 
(uistom. It is very remarkable, indeed, how persistent 
are all customs and ceremonies connected with marriage. 
Thus our ' bride ('ake,' which so invarial)ly accompanies 
a wedding, and whirh, inust abniys he c/// hy the hride^ 
may be traced back to the old Homan form of marriage 
by ‘ confarreatio,' oi- (gating together. So also among 
the Iroquois, bride and brid(‘groom used to ])artake to- 
gether of a, cak(‘ of ^ sagamite,’^ which tlie Inlde offered 
to her husband. The Fiji Islanders- have a very 
similar (Uistoni. The marriage c.ereauony in Samoa, 
says Turner, " reminds us of the Homan cojifarreatio.’ 

^ (lonfaiTeatio ’ also exists among the Karens and Hur- 
mese.^ Again, among the 'ripj)erahs, one of the Hill 
tribes of Chittagong, the bride prepares some drink, 

‘ sits on her lover’s knee, drinks half, and gives him the 
^ other half; they afterwards crook together their little 
"fingers.’^ In one form or another a similar custom is 
found among most of the Hill tribes of India. Among 
tlie Ghiliaks (North-East Asia) the definitive part of the 
marriage (ceremony consists in the bride and bridegroom 

^ Lafitau, vol. i. pp. 566, 571. * M‘Malion, The Karens of tho 

^ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. G. Chersonese, ]>]>. 322, 350. 

170. ’ Lewin^s Hill Tracts of Chitta- 

® Nineteen Years in PolMiesia, gong, pp. 71, 80. Dalton's Descr. 
p. 186. Ethn. of Bengal, p. 193. 
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(Iriuking out of the same cup. A \-ery similar custom 
occurs ill Xew Guinea ; * among the Sanioyedes, anil in 
Madagascar also, part of the marriage ceremony con- 
sists in the bride and bridegroom eating out of one 
dish.^ The German word ‘ vermiililen ’ points to the 
same idea. 

Among the (Ihuckmas (a tribe residing among the 
Chittagong hills) the liride and liridegroom are bound 
together with a muslin scarf, and then eat together.'* 

Here also I must mention the curious custom of 
iKiy-marriages, under wliich a girl is legally married to a 
mere boy, who is regarded as the father of her children, 
while she herself livi'S with someone else, generally the 
father of her nominal husband. This arrangement is 
found among some of the Caucasian tribes, in parts of 
liussia, among the lleddies in South India, in Xorth- 
West India, and on the Bombay coast,'* and among tlie 
(•hibchas of Xew Granada. It lias irot, I think, lieen 
satisfactorily exiilained. 

Among the Kewats of Bengal a tiny scratch is made 
on the little linger of the bridegroom's right hand and of 
the liride's left, and the drops of blood drawn from 
these are mixed with the food. Each then eats the 
food with which the other’s blood has lieen mingled. 
Among the Santals blood is drawn in the same way 
from tlie little linger of the bride and liridegroom, and 
with it marks are made on botli above the clavicle.'’ 

' (ierland s Con. of N\ aitz’ An- Crole on the Malabar Marriage Bill 
tUrop., vol. vi. p. in tin* jMadras Legislative Council, 

* Sibree’s Madagascar and its 1896. 

People, p. 193. An riitrodiictiontothe Popular 

* Lewin, ^^’ild Tribes of .South- Religion and Folklore of Northern 

eastern India, p. 177. India, by W. Crooke, B.A., p. 247. 

* Speech of the lion. Mr. C. S. 
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Mr. M‘Lennau conceives that marriage by capture 
arose from the custom of exogamy, that is to say, from 
the custom which forbade marriage within the tribe. 
Exogamy, again, he considers to have arisen from the 
})ractice of female infanticide. I have already indicated 
the reasons which prevent me from accepting this ex- 
planation, and which induce me to regard exogamy as 
arising from marriage by capture, not marriage by ca])- 
ture from exogamy. Mr. M‘Ijennan’s theoiy seems to 
me quite inconsistent with the existence of tribes which 
have marriage by capture and yet are endogamous. 
The Bedouins, for instance, have marriage by capture, 
and yet the man has a recognised right to many his 
cousin, if only he be willing to give the price demanded 
for her.* 

Mr. M‘fjeiinan, indeed, feels the difficulty which 
would be presented by such cases, the existence of 
which he seems, howe\ er, to doubt ; addiiig, that if 
the symbol of capture be ever foiitid in the mai’riage 
ceremonies of an endogamous tribe, we may be sure 
that it is a relict of an early time at which the tribe was 
organised on another principle than that of exogamy.^ 
Another objection to his theory is the presence of 
marriage b}' capture with polygamy. 

That marriage by capture has not arisen merely from 
female coyness is, I think, evident, as already mentioned : 
firstly, because it does not account for the resistance of 
the relatives ; secondly, because it is contrary to all 
experience that feminine delicacy diminishes Avith civi- 
lisation ; and thirdly, because the very question to be 

^ Klemm, Allgem. Cultiirg. d. Mensch, vol. iv. p. 140. 

Loc. cit, p. 
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vsolved is why it lias bef^oine so j^enerally the custom 
to win the wife liy force rather than by persuasion. 
It leaves moreover entirely unexplained the ease men- 
tioned on p. 138, in which tlie man, not the bride, is 
(captured. 

The explanation whieh I have sujj:*i*’ested derives 
additio’vil probability from the evidence of* a general 
feeling that marriage was an act for which some com- 
pensation was due to those whose rights were invaded. 

The nature of the (*eremonies by whieh this was 
(‘ffected makes me reluetant to enter into this part of 
the subject at length ; and 1 willhen^ therefore, merely 
indicates in general terms the chai*acter of the e\'iden(*e. 

Many details arc* giv(*n by Dulaured in his ehapter 
on thfe worship of Venus, of which he n^gards these 
customs m(U*(‘ly as oik* illustration, although they have, 
J cannot but think, a signification deeper than, and 
different from, that whieh he attributes to them. 

We must rememb(*r that the better known savage 
ra(!es have, in most cases, now arrived at the stage in 
which paternal rights are recognised, and lienee that 
fathers (;an and do sell their daughters into matrimony. 
The price of* a wife is, of course, regulated by tin* 
eireumstanc(*s of the tribe, and every, or nearly every, 
indusirious young man is enabled to buy one for him- 
self. As long, however, as communal marriage* rights 
W(*re in force this would be almost imjiossible. That 
special marriage was an infringement of these com- 
munal rights, for which some (amipeiisation was due, 
seems to me the true explanation of the offerings which 
virgins were so generalh’^ compelled to make before being 

' flist, nbreg^t* des diH. ( ’iiltes. 
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permitted to marryd I may refer, for instance, to the 
customs of certain Australian tribes described by 
Messrs. Spencer and Cxillem.- 

Tlie same feelino-, })robably, gave rise to the curious 
custom existing, according to Strabo,^ among the (Par- 
thian) Tapyriaus, that when a man had two or three 
children by om* wife, lie was obliged to leave her, so 
that she might marry someone else. There is some 
reason to su]>pose that a similar custom once jtrevailed 
among the liomans ; thus f'ato, who was provei’bially 
austere in his morals, did not think it right permanently 
to retain his wife Martia, whom his friend llortensins 
wished to marry. Tins he ac(“ordingly permitted, and 
Martia lived with llortensins until his death, when she 
returned to Inn’ first liusband. The high cdiaracter of 
CW.)is sufiicient proof that he would not have 2>ermitted 
this, if he had regarded it as wrong; and Plutarch ex- 
])ressly states tliat tlie custom of lending wives existed 
among tlie Jfomans. Akin to this feeling is that which 
induces so many savage tribes^ to ])rovide their guests 
with temjmrary wives. 'I'o omit this Avould be regarded 
as quite inhosjntabh!. The 2)ractice, moi'cover, .seems 
to recognise the e.xistence of a riglit inherent in every 
member of the community, and to visitors as tenqmrary 
members; which, in th<‘ case of the latter, could not 
be abrogated by arrangements made before their arrival, 
and, consequently, without their concurrence. The 
jtrevalence of this custom brings home to us forcibly 

^ See Appendix. North and South American Indiana, 

• Native Tribes of Central Aus- Polynesians, Australians, Berbers, 
tralia, p. 96. Eastern and AVestern Negroes, 

^ Strabo, ii. pp. 515, 5:?0. Arabs, Abyssinians, Kaffirs, Mongols, 

For instance, the Esquimaux. Tutski, &c. 
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tlie difference existing between the savage and the 
civilised modes of regarding the relation of the sexes to 
one another. 

Perhaps the most striking case of all is that afforded 
by some of the Brazilian tribes. 'J'he captives taken 
by them in war used to be kept for some time and 
fatted ".p; after which they were killed and eaten. 
Yet even here, during the time that they had to live, 
(^ach poor wretch was generally [)i‘ovided with a tem- 
porary wife.' 

This view also throws .some liglit on the remai’kable 
subordination of the wife to tin* husband, which is so 
characteristic of marriage, and so enviously inconsistent 
with all our av()W(*d ideas ; moreover, it tends t()ex 2 dain 
those curious eases in which Tletaira^ were lield in 
greater estimation than those women who were, as Ave 
.should consider, [)ro 2 )erly and resjx'ctably married to a 
single, husband.- The former Avere originally felloAV- 
eoimtryAA'omen and relations; the latter captiAcs and 
slaves. And even Avhen this ceased to be the case, the 
idea Avould long surviA'e the circumstances Avhieh gaAc 
rise to it .-* 

I now i)ass to the curious custom, for AAdiich 
M‘Lennan has [)ro2)osed the con Aenient term ‘exogamy' 
— that, namely, of necessarily mariying out of the 
tribe. Tylor, Avho also called 2)nrticular attention to 
this custom in his interesting work on ‘The Early 
‘ History of Man,' Avhich AA’as 2>nblished in the A’ery 
same year as Mdjennan’s ‘Primitive Marriage,’ thought 

^ Lafituu, Maurs des Sauv. pp. xix. lL*o. Burton’s Lake LV- 
AmiSr., vol. iu p. 294. gious of Africa, vol. i. p. 198. 

Bachofen, Das MutterrecUt, * See ApYiendix. 
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that ''the evils of marrying near relatives might he the 
^ main ground of tliis series of restrictions.’ Morgan * 
also considers exogamy as ‘ exjdainable, and only ex- 
" plainalde, as a reformatory movement to break up the 
• intermarriage of ])lood relations/ and whicli could only 
l)e efiected by exogamy, l)ecause all in the tribe were 
regarded as related. We cannot, liowever, atti-ilmte to 
savages any sucli far-sighted ideas. Moreover, in tact, 
exogamy afl’orded litth^ protection against the marriage 
of relatives, and, wlier(*ver it was systematised, it [)er- 
mitted niaiaiage (*ven between half l)rotliers and sisters, 
either on the fatlna^’s or mother’s side. Where an ob- 
jection to the intermarriage of relatives existed, exogamy 
was unnecessary ; wlna-e it did not exist, exogamy, if 
this view was correct, (*onld not arise. 

Mdjennan says, ^ I l^elieve this restriction on niar- 
‘ riage to be connected with the practice in early times 
‘of female infanticides which, retulering women scarets 
‘ led at once to ])olyandrv within the tribe, and the cap- 
‘ turing of women from without.’ - lie has not alluded 
to the natural p responder ance of men over women. 
Thus, throughout Eiu'ope. the proportion of boys to 
girls is as 1 00 to 1 00.'^ Here, tliend'ore, even without in- 
fanticide, we see that there is no exact balance between 
the sexes. In many savage races, in various parts of 
the world, it has Ijeen observed the men are much more 
numerous, but it is difficult to ascei’tain how far this is 
due to an original diflerence, and how far to other 
causes. Moreover, many of the races which are endo- 
gamous in one sense, as not marrying out of the tril)e, 

* Proc. Amer. Acad, of Arts and - Zoc. cit. j». 138. 

Sciences, 1866. Waitz’ Anthropology, ]). 1 i 1. 
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are yet exoj^anioiis in the true sense, as not marrying 
within tlie ‘gens/ 

It is conceivable that tlie diflerence between endo- 
gamous and exogamous trilu^s may have been due to 
the different proportion of the sexes: those races tend- 
ing to l)ecom(* (‘xogamous wliere l)oys ])revail ; tliose, on 
tlie other hand, endogamous vvh(‘re the i*everse is the 
cas(\* I am not, however, aware tliat we liave any 
statistics wliich tmable us to determine this point, 
nor do r b(4ie\'(* that it is the true explanation of the 
custom. 

Infanticide is, no doubt, veiT prevalent among 
savages. As long, ind(a*d, as men were few in numbei*, 
enemies were s(*ar(*(‘ and game was tame. Under these 
(‘ircumstances, tlnu’e was no temptation to infantidde. 
There were sonu* things wliich wonum could do better 
than men — som(‘ occujiations which pride and laziness, 
or both, induciHl them to leave to the women. As 
soon, howevm', as in any country pojiulation liecanu* 
even slightly more dense, neighbours b(‘came a nuisance. 
They invaded the hunting grounds, and disturbed the 
gam(\ ll(*nc(% if for no other reason, wars would arise. 
Once begun, they would break tint again and again, 
under one pivtem^e or another. Men for slaves, 
wonuui for vviv'es, and the thii-st for gloiy, made 
a weak tribe* always a tem])tation to a strong one. 
Under tliese circumstances, female children became a 
vsource of weakness in several ways. They ate, and did 
not hunt. Tlu*v weakened their mothers when young 
and, vvlien ^rou ji-up, were a tem 2 )tafi(ai to surroundinp- 
tribes. Ifeiu'e female infanticide is easily accounted for. 

' See Das Mutterrecht, p. lOt). 
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Yet I cannot ivgaixl it as the trne cause of exogamy. 
It does not appeal- to have l)een so general as Mr. 
M‘Lennan supposes, nor does it specially characterise 
the very lowest races. 

I cannot, then, regard as satisfactory any of the 
explanations which have hitlierto lieen proposed to 
account for the origin of exogamy. The true solution 
is, I think, of a dillerent character. We must remem- 
her that under the communal system tin* women of 
tlie tribe were all common property. No one coidd 
appropriate one of tliem to himself without infringing 
on the general rights of the tribe. Women taken in 
war were, on the contrary, in a different position. The 
tribe, as a tribe, liad no right to tliem, and men surely 
would reser\e to themselves exclusively their own 
prizes. These captives, then, would naturally become 
the wives in our sense of the term. Several (causes 
would lend to increase the importance of the se])arate, 
and decrease that of communal, marriage. Tlie im- 
pulse which it would give to, jiud receive back from, the 
development of the affections; the convenience with 
reference to domestic arrangements ; the natural wishes 
of the wife herself; and, last not least, the inferior 
energy of the children sprung from ‘in and in’ 
marriages, would all tend to increase the importance of 
individual marriage. 

Even were there no other cause, the advantage of 
crossitig, so well known to breeders of stock, would 
soon give a maiked preponderance to those races by 
whom exogamy was largely practised, and for several 
reasons, therefore, we need not be surprised to find 
exogamy very prevalent among the lower races of man. 
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When this state of things had gone on for some time, 
usage, as McLennan well observes, would ‘establish a 
‘j)rejudi(!e among the tribes observing it — a prejudiee 
‘ strong as a ])rinciple of religion, as every prejudice 
‘ relating to marriage is apt to l)e — against marrying 
‘ women of theii- st()ck.’ * 

We should not, peibaps, have a priori (ixj)ected to 
lind among savages any such remarkable restriction, yet 
it is very widely distributed ; and from tliis point of 
view we can, I think, clearly see liow it arose. 

In Australia, where the same family names are com- 
mon almost over the whole continent, no man may 
marry a woman whose iamily naim^ is the same as liis 
own, and who Ixdongs therei'ore to tlie same tribe.- 
‘No man,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘can marry a woman of 
‘the same clan, though the parties be no way relaled 
‘ according to our ideas.' 

In addition to the Australian cases already menti6ned 
]). 1)2), the natives of West Australia and Port 
Lincoln are divided into two great elans, and no man 
may marry a woman of tlie same clan.^ So also in New 
Britain* and tin* Duke of York gronj) of islands the 
natives are divided into two elass(*s, and marriage 
between })ersons of tlie same (dan is thought very 
disn'putable.^ 

In East(u*n Afilca, Burton ® says that "some clans of 
‘ the Somal will not marry oiie of the same, or even of 


' Iaic. cit. p. 140. 

Kyre’s Discoveries in A iistralia, 
vol. ii. ]>. 329. Un^y’s Jounial, 
p. 242. 

® The Aborigines of Australia, 
p. 10. Taplin’s The Narinyeri, ]». 1, 


‘ Forrest,. Tourn, Anthrop. Insti- 
tute, vol. \. 2 ». ai". 

■ Brown, quoted in Wallace’s 
Australasia, ]>. 470. 

First Footste])s, p. 120. 
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^ a consanguineous family ; ’ and the Bakalari have the 
same rule.^ 

Du Chaillu,- speaking of Western Equatorial Africa, 
says, ‘ the law of marriages among the tril)e8 I have 
^ visited is peculiar ; each tribe is divided into clans ; 
‘ the children in most of the tribes belong to the clan of 
‘ the mother, and these cannot by any possil)le laws 
‘ marry among themselves, however removed in degree 
‘ they may have been connected : it is coiisid(*red an 
‘ abomination anujiig them. But there exists no ol)- 
‘ jectioii to possessing a father’s or l)rother’s wife. I 
‘ could not but be struck with the healthful inlluence of 
‘such regulations against blood marriages among them.’ 

In India tlie Kliasias,^ Juangs,^ and VVaralis are 
divided into sections, and no man may marry a woman 
belonging to his own section. In the Magar triljes 
these sections are called Thums, and tlie same rule pre- 
vails. Colonel Dalton tells us tliat ‘ tlie IIos, Moondahs, 
‘ and Oraons are divided into clans or keelis, and may 
‘ not take to wife a girl of the same keeli.’ Again, the 
Garrows are divided into ‘ maharis,’ and a man may not 
marry a girl of his own ‘ mahari.’ 

The Munnieporees and other tril)es inhabiting the 
hills round Munniepore — the Koupooees, Mows, Mu- 
rams, and Murrings, as McLennan points out on the 
authority of M‘Culloch — ‘ are each and all divided into 
‘ four families : Koomrul, Looang, Angom, and Ning- 
‘ thaja. A member of any of these families may marry 
‘ a member of any other, but the intermarriage of 

^ Trans. Ethn. 8oc., N.S., vol. i. Inst., 1871, p. 131. 
p. 321. ^ Ibid, p. 307. ^ Dalton’s Descr. Etlm. of Ben- 

® Godwin Austen, Journ. Anthr. gal, j). 158, 

L 
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‘ members of the same family is strictly prohibited.’ * 
On the contrary, the Todas, says Metz,® ‘ are divided 
‘ into live distinct classes, known by the names Peiky, 
‘ Pekkan, Kiittan, Kennae, and Tody ; of which the 
‘ first is regarded as the most aristocratic. These classes 
‘ do not even intermarry with each other, and can there- 
‘ fore n«ver lose their distinctive characteristics.’ The 
Khonds, as we are informed by General C’ainpl)el], ‘ re- 
‘ gard it as degrading to bestow their daughters in 
‘ marriage! on men of their owii tribe ; and consider it 
‘more manly to seek their wives in a distant country.’’^ 
Major M‘Pherson also tells us that tliey consider mar- 
riage between people of the same tribe as wicked, and 
punishable Avitli death. The mountain tribes of Xepaul, 
before the advent of the Kajpoots, are said to have con- 
sisted of twelve 1'hums or clans, and no man was per- 
mitted to marry a woman of the same Thum."* 

The Nagars of Malabar as a tribe are endogamons, 
but no man may marry a woman of the same sept, and 
the children follow the mother, while ])rop(‘rty devolves 
through the father.’’’ 

We are indebted to Mr. Brito,*’ of (Colombo, for a 
very inten-sling t reatise on the rules of succession among 
the Mukkiivars of Ceylon. These rides are founded on 
the custom that no one may marry a ])erson of the 
same ‘ kiidi,' i.e. anyone avIio is related on the mother’s 
side. Indeed, all relationship is from the mother, none 

' Account of the Valley of Mun- Kingdom of Ne|miil, 27. 
niepore, 1859, pp. 49, 99. •’ V. Fawcett, Madras Govern- 

' Tribes of the Aeilglierrv Hills, meut Museum Bulletin, rol. iii. 

p. 21. p. 18(). 

^ Cam])bell, p. 142. The Mukkuva I,<aw. 

^ llamWtouV Account of tlic 
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from the father ; succession is traced throiigli the 
mother ; land, if inherited, is out of marital power, and 
is managed by the males for the females. 

The Kalmucks, according to De Hell, are divided 
into liordes, and no man can marry a woman of tlie 
same horde. The bride, sa3"s Bergman, speaking of the 
same people, is always chosen from another stock ; 

‘ among the Derbets, for instance, from the Torgot 
‘ stock, and among the Torgots from the Derbet stock.’ 

Tlie same custom prevails among the (-ircassians and 
tlie Samoyedes.^ The Ostyaks regard it as a crime to 
marry a woman of the same family or even of the same 
name.- 

When a Jakiit (Siberia) wishes to marry, lie must, 
says Middendorf,^ choose a girl from another clan. No 
one is permitted to marry a woman from his own. In 
China, says Davis,'* ‘marriage between all persons of 
‘ tlie same surname being unlawful, this rule must of 
‘ course include all descendants of the male liranch for 
‘ ever ; and as, in so vast a population, there an^ not a 
‘ great many more than one hundred surnames through- 
‘ out the empire, the embarrassments tliat arise from so 
‘ strict a law must he considerable.’ 

Among the Tinne Indians of North-West America, 
‘ a Chit-sjingh c*annot, by their rules,*' marry a Chit- 
‘sangli, although the rule is set at naught occasionally ; 
M)ut when it does take place the jiersons are ridiculed 
‘ and laughed at. The man is said to liave married his 

^ Tallas, vol. iv. ]).’9e. p. 58. 

Jlnrl. vol. iv. p. 69. * The Chinese, vol. i. ]). 282. 

8ibirische Jteise, }>. 72. See ■’ Notes on the I’inneh. Ilar- 
also Muller’s Descr. rle toutes Ie.s disty, Smithsonian Iteport, 1866, 
Uaces (le I’Em]). de Uussie, ]>t. ii. p. 315. 

L 2 
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‘ sister, even thougli she may he from another tribe, 
‘ and there he not the slightest connection h}' hlood 
‘ between them. Tiie same way witli the other two 
^ divisions. The children are of tlie same colour as 
‘ their mother. They receive caste from their mother : 
‘ if a male Chit-sangli marry a Xah-tsingh woman, the 

• chil(1’'en are Nali-tsingh ; and if a male l^ah-tsingh 
‘ marry a CJhit-saugli woman, the children are Chit- 

• sangh, so that the divisions are always changing. As 
‘ the fathers die out, the country inliahited by the 

• Chit-sangh Itecomes occupied by the Nah-tsingh, and 
‘ so vice versa. They are. continually changing couii- 
‘ tries, as it vvtu-e.’ 

Among th(i Kenaiyers (X.W. America), ‘it was the 
‘custom that the men of one stock should clujose their 
‘wives from another, and the offspring belonged to 
‘ the race of tlie mother. This custom lias fallen into 
‘disuse, and marriages in the same tribe occur; but the 
‘ old people say that mortality among Kenaiyers has 

• arisen from the neglect of the ancient usage. A man’s 
‘ nearest heirs in his tribe are his sister's children.’ ' 
The Tsimsheean Indians of British Columbia " are 
similarly divuh'd into tribes and totems, or ‘ (»rests, 
‘which are common to all the tribes. The crests are 
‘the whale, the ])orpoise, the eagle, the coon, the wolf, 
‘ and the frog. In connection with these crests, several 
‘very important points of Indian <-haracter and law are 
‘ seen. Tlie ndatiouship existing between ])ersons of 
‘the same crest is nearer than that between members of 

^ Hiclmrtlson’s Bout Journoy, - Mvtlalikatlali, ]«ublished by the 
vol. i. V- 406. StHMvlao Smithsonian Church Missionary Society, 1^9, 
llei>ort, 1S66, p. 826. p. 6. 
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‘ the same tribe, which is seeiT in this, that members of 
‘ the same tribe may many, but those of the same crest 
‘ are not allowed to do so under any circumstances ; 
‘ that is, a whale may not marry a whale, but a whale 
‘ may marry a frog,' &c. 

Very similar rules exist among the Thlinkeets,* and 
indeed, as regards the Xortheru lledskins generally, 
it is stated'^ in ‘ Archaaologia Americana' that ‘every 
‘ nation was divided into a number of clans, varying in 

• the several nations from three to eight or ten, the 
‘ members of which respectively were dispersed indis- 

■ crimiuately throughout the wliole nation. It has been 
‘ fully ascertained that the inviolable regulations by 

• which these clans were perpetuated amongst the 

• southern nations were, first, that no man could marry 

■ in his own clan ; secondly, that every child should 
‘ belong to his or her mother’s elan.’ 

Among the Mayas of Yucatan, according to Herrera, 
marriage was foi'bidden between people of the same 
name. 

The Indians of Guiana ‘ are divided into familie.s, 

■ each of which has a distinct name, as the Siwidi, 

' Kaniafmli^ Onisidi, &c. Unlike our families, these all 

■ descend in the female line, and no individual of either 

• sex is allowed to marry another of the same family 
“ name. Thus a woman of the Siwidi family beai's the 

■ same name as her mother, but neither her father nor 
‘ her husband can be of that family. Her childreti and 
‘ the children of her daughters will also be called Siwidi, 

* Bancroft, loc. cit. vol. i. p. 109. Narrative, p. 313. 

* Gallatin, loc, dt. vol. xi. p. 109. ® Brett’s Indian Tribes of 

Lafitau, vol. i. p. 558. Tanner’s Guiana, p. 98. 
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‘ but botli her sons and daughters are prohibited from 
‘ an alliance with any individual bearing the same name ; 
‘ though tliey may marry into the family of their father 
‘ if they choose. These customs are strict!}’ observed, 

‘ and any br(*ac-h of tliem would be considered as 
‘ wicked.’ 

Tl’c Brazilian races, according to Martins, differ 
greatly in their marri<age regulations. In some of the 
very scattered tribes, who live in small families far 
remote from oive another, the nearest relatives often 
intermarry. In more populous districts, on the contrai’y, 
the tribes are divided into families, and a strict system 
of exogamy prevails.’ In Mangaia, according to Mr. 
Gill, in olden times, a man was not permitted to marry 
a woman of his own tribe.^ 

Thus, then, we see that this remarkable custom 
of exogamy exists throughout Western and Eastern 
Africa, in Circassia, llindostan. Tartary, Siberia, China, 
Polynesia, and Australia, as well as in North and South 
Ameihra. 

The relations existing between husband and wife in 
the low’er races of man, as indicated in the preceding 
pages, are suflicient to remove all surprise at the preva- 
lence of polygamy. There are, however, other causes, 
not less powerful, though })erhaps less prominent, to 
which much iulluence must be ascribed. Thus in all 
tropical regions girls become marriageable very young ; 
their beauty is acquired early, and soon fades, while 
men, on the contrary, retain their full powers much 
longer. Hence, when love depends, not on similarity of 
tastes, pursuits, or sympathies, but entirely on external 
^ Loc. rtf. p. 68. Savage Life in Polynesia, p. 136. 
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attractions, we cannot wonder that every man who is 
able to do so provides himsClf with a succession of 
favourites, even when the first wife remains not only 
nominal^ the head, Init really his confidant and adviser. 
Another cause has no doubt exercised great infiuence. 
Milk is necessary for children, and in the absence of do- 
mestic animals it consequently follows that they ai'e not 
weaned until they are seveival years old. The effect of 
this oil the S(K;ial relations has been already referred to. * 

Polyandry, on the contrary, is far less common, 
though more frequent than is generally supposed. 
M‘Lennan and Morgan, indeed, botli regal’d it as a 
phase through which human progress has necessarily 
passed. 

If, however, we define it as the condition in wdiich 
one w'oman is married to several men, ljut (as distin- 
guished from communal marriage) to them exclusively, 
tlien I am ratlier disposed to regard it as an exceptional 
phenomenon, arising from the iiaucity of females. 

M‘Lennau, indeed,- gives a long list of tribes which 
he regards as polyandrous, namely, those of Thibet, 
Cashmeer, and the Himalayan regions, the Todas, 
(.■oorgs, Nairs, and various other races in India, in 
Ceylon, in New Zealand,^ and one or two other I’acific 
islands, in the Aleutian Archipelago, among the 
Koryaks, the Saporogiaii Cossacks, on the Orinoco, in 
parts of Africa, and in Lancerote. He also mentions 
tlie ancient Britons, some of the Median cantons, the 
Piets, and the Getes, while traces of it occurred among 
the ancient Germans. On the other hand, to the in- 
stances quoted by M‘Lennan we may add that of some 


^ Ante, p. 81. 


^ Loc. dt. p. 180. 


® Lafitaii, loc. cit. vol. i. p. 556. 
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families among the Australians,^ Nukaliivans,^ and 
Iroquois. 

If we examine the above instances, some of them 
will, 1 think, prove irrelevant. The passage referred 
to in Tacitus*^ does not appear to me to justify us in 
regarding the Gernians as having been polyandrous. 

Erin. til is cori*ectly referred to by McLennan as 
mentioning the existence of ‘lawful polyandry in the 
‘Aleutian Ivslands.’ lie does not, however, give liis 
authority for the statement. Tlie account he gives of 
the Koryaks by no means, I think, proves tliat poly- 
andry ociairs among them. Tlie case of the Kalmucks, 
to judge fi*om the account given l)v Clarke,'* is certainly 
onii in which brothers, but brothers only, liave a wife in 
common. 

Eor rolynesia, M‘Lennan relies on the Legend of 
Uupe, as told by Sir (1. Grey.^ Here, however, it is 
merely stated that two brothers named Thuatamai and 
Ihuwareware, having found Hinauri, when she was 
thrown by the sui-f on the coast at Wairarawa, ‘looked 
‘ upon her with pleasure, and took her as a wife between 
‘them both.’ This seems to me rather a case of com- 
munal marriage tlian of polyandry, especially when the 
rest of tlie h^gend is borne in mind. Neither is the evi- 
dence as regards Africa at all satisfactory. The cus- 
tom referred to by M‘Tiennan^ probably oiiginates in 
the subjt^ction of the woman which is there implied by 
marriage, and which may be regarded as inconsistent 
with high rank. 

' GerlaniVs Wait// Anthropo- * Travels, vol. i. p. 241. 
logie, vol. vi. p. 774. Polyiiesiau Mythology, p. 81. 

* Ibid.y vol. vi. p. 128. Headers Savage Africa, p. 43. 

* Qermauia, xx. 
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Several of the above cases are, indeed, I think, 
merely instances of communal marriage. Indeed, it is 
evident that where our information is incomplete, it 
must often bo far from easy to distinguish between 
communal marriage and true polyandry. 

Polyandry is no doubt widely distributed in Ceylon, 
India, and Thibet, and among some of the hill tribes 
of India. A pretty Dophla girl once came into 
the station of Luckimpur, threw herself at Colonel 
Dalton’s feet, ‘and in most poetical language asked 
‘ me to give her my protection.’ She was promised by 
her father to a man whom she did not love, and had 
‘ elojted with her beloved. This was interesting and 
‘ romantic.’ Colonel Dalton sent for the beloved, and, he 
says, ‘ the romanc.e was dispelled. She had eloped with 
‘ two young men.’ * In Ceylon the joint husbands are 
always brothers,- and this is also the case among the 
tribes residing at the foot of the Ilimalaj'a ^ Mountains. 
Hut, on the whole, lawful polyandry (as oj) posed to 
mere laxness of moi'ality) seems to be an exceptional 
system, generally intended to avoid the evils arising 
from monogamy where the number of women is less 
than that of men. 

The system of Ijevirate, under wliich, at a man’s 
death, his wife or wives pass to his brother, is, I think, 
more intimately connected with the rights of property 
than with polyandry. This custom is widely distributed. 
It is found, for instance, among the Mongols'* and 
Kaffirs,® and in Yucatan.® When an elder brother 
' Des. Ethn. of Bengal, p. 36. vol. i. p. ' 223 . 

^ Davy’s Ceylon, p. 286. ^ Arbousset’s Tour to the N.E. of 

® Fraser’s Tour to the Himala the Ca])e of Good Hope, pp. 38, 138. 
Mountains, pp. 70, 206. '■ Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 671. 

* Wuttke’s Ges. der Menschheit, 
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dies, says Livingstone,’ ‘ the sjaine thing occurs in re- 
‘ spect of his wives ; the brother next in age takes them, 
‘ as among the Jews, and the children that may be born 

* of those women he calls his brothers also.’ 

In Iiidia, among the Nairs, ‘ a man alwa3^s takes to 

* wife, by the custom called Sagai, his elder brother’s 
‘ widow ’ - Among the Pacific Islanders, Mr. Brenchley 
mentions that in Erromango ‘ the wives of deceased 
‘ brothers fall to the eldest surviving brother.' ^ 

Similar statements have been made also as regards 
some of the Negro tribes, the Mexicans, Samoans, New 
Zealanders, and Khyens. 

Passing on now to the custom of endogamy, 
I must first observe tliat there is not the opposition 
between exogamy and (!ndogam\' which Mr. M‘Leitnan 
supposed. Some races wliich are endogamons as re- 
gards the tribe are }'et cxogamous as regards the gens. 
Thus some of the Indian races, as the Abors,'* Kocchs, 
and llos, are forbidden t<j marr^' excepting within the 
tribe. The latter at least, however, are not truly endo- 
gamous, for, as already mentioned, they are divided 
into ‘ keelis ’ or clans, and ‘ ma\' not take to wife a girl 
‘ of their own keeli.’ ® 'I'lius thej" are in fact e.xogamous, 
and it is possible that some of the other cases of endo- 
gamy might, if we were better acquainted with them, 
present the same duplex phenomenon. 

MTA*nnan remarks that ‘ the separate endogamous 
‘ tribes are nearly as numerous, and the}- are in some 
‘ res])ects as rude, as the separate exogaraous tribes.’ ® 

'Travels in «outh Africa, p. * Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Bengal, 

186. p. 28. 

* Dalton’s Des. Kthn. of Bengal, s 221. 

P* 138. 0 Xw*. cit. p. 145. 

® Cruise of the *Cura^oa/p. 319. 
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So far as iny knowledge goes, on the contrary, 
endogamy is much less prevalent than exogamy, and it 
seems to me to have arisen from a feeling of race-pride, 
as, for instance, in Peru,^ and a disdain of surrounding 
tribes which were either really or hypothetically in a 
lower condition, though in some cases it may be due 
to weakness, and a consequent desire to avoid offending 
powerful neighbours. 

Among the Ahts of N.W. America, as mentioned by 
Sproat, ‘ though tlie different tribes of tlie Aht nation 
^ are frequently at war with one another, women are not 
‘ captured from other tribes for marriage, but only to be 
‘ kept as slaves. The idea of slavery connected with 
" capture is so common, that a free-born Aht would hesi- 
‘ tate to marry a woman taken in war, whatever her 
‘ rank had been in her own tribe.’ 

hiiidogamy also prevails among several of the wild 
^tribes of Central America.^ 

Among the Yerkalas^ of Southern India ‘a custom 
‘ prevails by which the first two daughters of a family 
‘ may be claimed by the maternal uncle as wives for his 
‘ sons. The value of a wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. 
The maternal uncle's right to the first two daughters 
‘ is valued at eight out of twenty pagodas, and is carried 
out thus ; if he urges his preferential claim, and 
" marries his own sons to his nieces, he pays for each 
‘ only twelve pagodas ; and, similarly, if he, from not 
Miaving sons, or any other cause, forego his claim, 

‘ he receives eight pagodas of the twenty paid to the 
‘ girls’ parents by anybody else who may marry them.’ 

^ Wuttke’s Ges. der Menschheit, * Bancroft, vol. i. p. 703. 
vol. i. i)p. 325, 331. Shortt, Trans, Ethn. Soc., N.S., 

2 Sproat, Scenes and Studies of toI. vii. p. 187. 

Savage Life, ]). 08. 
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Among some of the Karen tribes marriage between near 
relations is the rule/ 

The Doingnaks, a branch of the Chukmas, appear 
also to have been endogamous, and Captain Lewin 
mentions that they ‘ abandoned the parent stem during 
‘the chiefship of Jamdmx Khan, about 1782. The 
‘ reason ('f this split was a disagreement on tlie subject 
‘of marriages. The chief pa.ssed an order that the 
‘ Doingnaks should intermarry witli the tribe in general. 
‘ This was contrary to ancient custom, and caused dis- 
‘ content and eventually a break in the tribe.’ - This 
is one of the very few cases wliere we have evidence of 
a change in this respec.t. 

The Kalangs of Java are also endogamous, and when 
a man asks a girl in marriage he mtist ])rove his descent 
from their jteculiar stock.’* TJic Mantcliu Tartars for- 
bid marriages between those whose family names are 
different.'* Among the Bedouins, ‘a uifin has an ex- 
‘ elusive right to the hand of his coiisin,' and it is the 
custom of the Karens that ‘ marriages must always be 
‘contracted by relations.’** Livingstone also mentions 
that in South Africa the women of the Akombwi ‘ never 
‘intermarry with any other tribe.' ^ In Guam brothers 
and sisters used to intermarry, and it is even stated that 
such unions were preferred as being most natural and 
proper.** Endogamy would seem to have prevailed in 
the Sandwich Islands,” and in New Zealand, where, as 

’ McMahon, p. 5J). Bedouins and Wahabys, vol. i. pp. 

- J,.ewin 8 Hill Tracts of Chitta- 113, 272. 
gong, p. 65. ’* Morgan, Syst. of Cons, and 

® liafties* History of Java, vol. i. Aff. of the Human Family, p. 444. 
p. 328. ’ E.\p. to the Zambesi, p. 39. 

■* McLennan, loc. cit. p. 146. Arago’s Letters. Freycinet’s 

Burckhurdt’s Notes on the Voyage, vol. ii. p. 17. p. 94. 
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Yate mentions, ‘ great opposition is made t«) anyone 
‘ taking, except for some political purpose, a wife from 
‘ another tribe, so that such intermarriages seldom 
‘ occur.’ * Barrow mentions that the Hottentots seldom 
married out of their own kraal.- On the whole, how- 
ever, endogamy seems a far less common custom than 
ex(igamy. 

The idea of relationship as existing amongst us, 
founded on marriage, and implying equal conneclion of 
a child to its father and mother, seems so natural and 
obvious that there are, perhaps, many to whom the 
possibility of any other system has not occurred. The 
facts already recoi'ded will, however, have ])re2)ared us 
for the existence of peculiar ideas on the subject of rela- 
tionsliip. The strength of the foster-feeliug, the ]nilk- 
tie, among the Scotch Highlandei’S is a familiar instance 
of a mode of regarding relationshij) very diflerent from 
that prevalent amongst us. 

We have also seen that, under the custom of com- 
munal marriage, a cliild was regarded as related to the 
tribe, but not specially to any ])articular father oi- 
mother. Such a state of things, indeed, is only pos- 
sible in veiy small communities. It is evident that 
under communal marriage — and little less so wiiereA'er 
j)olygamy prevailed, and men had many wives — tlie tie 
between father and son must have been very slight. 
Amongst agricultural tribes, and under settled forms of 
government, the chiefs often have very lai’ge harems, 
and their importance even is measured l)y the number 
of their wives, as in other cases by that of their cows or 
horses. 

^ Zealand, p. 1)9. * Travels in South Africa, vol. i. p. 144. 
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This state of things is in many ways very preju- 
dicial. It checks, of course, the natural affection and 
friendly intercourse between man and wife. The King 
of Ashantee, for instance, always had 3,333 wives ; 
but no man can love so many women, nor can so many 
women cherish any personal affection for one man. 

Even among hunting races, though men were un- 
able to maintain so many waves, still, as changes are of 
frequent occurrence, the tie betw'een a mother and child 
is much stronger than that which binds a child to its 
father. Hence we find that among main' of the lower 
races relationship through females is the prevalent cus- 
tom, and we are thus able to understand the curious 
practice that a man’s lieirs are not his own, but his 
.sister’s children. 

By some it has been regarded as indicating the 
high respect [laid to women. Thus Plutarcli tells us that 
‘ when Bellerophon slew a. certain wild boar, wdiich 
‘ destroyed the cattle and fruits in the province of the 
‘ Xanthians, and received no due reward of his services, 

‘ he prayed to Nejitune for vengeance, and obtained 
‘ that all the fields should cast forth a salt dew and be 
‘ universally corriqited, wdiich continued till he. conde- 
‘scendingly regarding the w'omen suppliants, prayed to 
‘ Neptune and remo\ ed his w^rath from them. Hence 
‘ there was a law among the Xanthians that they should 
‘ derive their names in future, not from the fathers, but 
‘ from the mothers.’ * 

Montesquieu ’ l egarded relationshi[) through females 
as intended to prevent the accumulation of landed pro- 


Phitftrch, Concerning the Virtues of Women. 
^ Ksprit cles I/ois, vol. i. p. 70. 
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perty in few hands — an explanation manifestl)' inap- 
plicable to many, nay, the majority, of cases in which 
the custom exists — and the explanation above suggested 
is, I have no doubt, the correct one. 

• Thus, when a rich man died in Guinea, his property, 
excepting the armour, descended to the sister’s son, 
expressly, accoi'ding to Smith, on the ground that he 
must certainly have been a relative.* Battel mentions 
that the town of Longo (Loango) ‘ is governed by four 
‘ chiefs, who are sons of the king’s sisters ; for the 
‘ king’s sons never come to be kings.’ * duatremere men- 
tions that ‘ chez les Nubiens, dit Abou Selah, lorsqu’un 
‘ roi vient mourir et qu’il laisse un fils et un neveu du 
‘ c6t4 de sa soeur, cehii monte sur le tr6ne de preference 
‘ k I’h^ritier naturel.’ * 

In Central Africa, Cailli«^ ^ says that ‘ the sovereignty 
‘ remains always in the same family, but the son never 
‘ succeeds his father ; they choose in preference a son of 
‘ the king’s sister, conceiving that by this method the 
‘ sovereign power is more sure to be transmitte<l to one 
‘ of the blood royal ; a precaution which shows how 
‘ little faith is put in the virtue of the women of this 
‘ country.’ In South Africa, among the Bangalas of 
the Cassange valle}', ‘ the sons of a sister lielong to her 
‘ brother ; and he often sells his nephews to pay his 
‘ debts ; ’ ^ the Banyai ‘ choose the son of the deceased 

* Smith’s Voyage to Guinea, p. sur quelques contrdes voisines,. 
143. See also Pinkerton’s Voyages, Paris, 1811. Quoted in Bachofen’s 
vol. XV. pp. 417, 421, 628 ; Astley’s Mutterrecht, p..l08. 

Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 63, ^ Caillid’s Travels, vol. i. p. 163. 

256. Barth’s Travels, vol. i. p. 337 ; vol. ii. 

Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. xvi. p. 273. 
p. 331. Livingstone’s Travels in South 

® M(^m. G^gr. sur I’figypte et Africa, pp. 434, 617. 
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‘ chiefs sister in preference to iiis own offspring.’ In 
Northern Africa we find the same custom among the 
Berbers ; * Burton records it as existing in the North- 
East; and on the Congo, according to Tuckey, the 
chieftainships ‘ are hereditary, through the female line,, 
‘ as a precaution to make (•ertain of the blood royal in 
‘ the succession.’ ® Sibree mentions that the same is the 
case in Madagascar, where the custom is defended ex- 
pressly on the ground ‘ that the des(^ent can be proved 
‘ from the mother, while it is often impossible to know 
‘ the paternity of a child.’ ^ 

Herodotus ■* supposed that this custom was peculiar 
to the Lycians ; they have, he says, ‘ one custom pecu- 
‘ liar to themselves, in which they differ from all other 
‘ nations ; for they take th«*ir name from their mothers, 

‘ and not from their fathers ; so that if anyone asks 
‘another who he is, he will describe himself by his 
‘ mother’s side, and reckon up his maternal ancestry in 
‘ the female line.’ Polybius makes the same statement 
as regards the Ijocrians ; and on Etruscan tombs 
descent is stated in the female line. 

In Athens, also, relationship through females pre- 
vailed down to the time of Cecrops. 

Tacitus,'’ speaking of the Germans, says, ‘ Children 
‘ are regarded with equal affection by their matenial 
‘ uncles as by their fathers ; some even consider this as 
‘ the more sacred bond of consanguinity, and prefer it 
‘ in the requisition of hostages.’ He adds, ‘ A person’s 

* La Mere chez certains ^leuples •’ Madagascar and its People, 

de TAntiquit^, p. 45. p. 192. 

* Tuckey ’s Exp. to the Uiv»»r * Clio, 173. 

Zaire, p. 365. De Mor. Germ. xx. 
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‘ own children, however, are his heirs and successors ; 

‘ no wills are made.’ From this it would appear as if 
female inheritance had been recently and not universally 
abandoned. Among the Piets .also the throne until a 
late period was always held by right of the female. 
In the Irish Legends it is stated that this was a con- 
dition imposed by Eremon, who when the Piets were 
about to invade Scotland supplied them with wives on 
this condition.^ 

In India the Kasias, the Kocchs, and the Nairs have 
the system of fem.ale kinship. Buchanan - tells us that 
among the Bantar in Tulava a man's property does not 
descend to his own children, but to those of his sister. 
Sir W. Eliot states that the people of Mahabar ‘ all 
‘ agree in one remarkable usage — that of transmitting 
‘ property through females onl}’.’ ® He adds, on the 
authority of Lieutenant Conner, that the same is the 
case in Travaucore, .among all the castes exfiept the 
Poiians and the Xambnri Brahmans. 

As Ijatham states, ‘no Nair son knows his (jwn 
‘ father ; and, vice rersd, no Nair father knows his own 
‘ son. "What becomes of the property of the husband ? 
‘It descends to the children of his sister.' ^ 

Among the Limlxjos (India), a tri])e near Darjeel- 
ing,® the boys become the property of the father on his 
paying the mother a small sum of money, when the 
child is named and enters his father’s tribe : girls re- 
main with the mother, and belong to her tidbe. 

* FerguBon, The Irish before the Gopal Panikkar, p. 1 7. 

Conquest, p. 120. * Descriptive Ethuoloary, vol. ii. 

^ Vol. iii. p. 16. p. 463. 

^ Trans. Ethn. Soc., 1869, p. 119. ^ Campbell, Trans. Ethn. Soc., 

Malabar and its Folk. By T. K. N.S., vol. vii. p. 156. 
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Marsden tells us ^ that among the Battas of Sumatra 
‘the succession to the chiefships does not go, in the 
‘ first instance, to the son of the deceased, but to the 
‘ nephew by a sister ; and that the same extraordinary 
‘ rule, with respect to the property in general, prevails 
‘ also amongst the Malays of that part of the island, 
‘ and even in the neighbourhood of Padang. The 
‘ authorities for this are various and unconnected with 
‘each other, but not sufficiently circumstantial to 
‘ induce me to admit it as a generally established 
‘ ])ractice.’ 

Among the Kenaiyers at Cook’s Inlet, according to 
Sir John llichardson, j)roperly descends, not to a man’s 
own children, but to those of his sister.- The same is 
the case with the Kutchin,'’ and it is said generally, 
though not always, among the CJolumbian Indians."* 

Carver mentions that among the Hudson’s Bay 
Indians the children ‘ are alv^iys distinguished by the 
‘ name of the mother ; and if a woman marries several 
‘ husbands, and has issue by each of them, they are all 
‘ called after her. The reason they give for this is, that 
‘ as their offspring are indebted to the father for their 
‘souls, the invisible part of their essence, and to the 
‘ mother for their corporeal and apparent part, it is 
‘ more rational that they should be distinguished by the 
‘ name of the latter, from whom they indubitably derive 
‘ their being, than by that of the father, to wliich a 
‘ doubt might sometimes arise whether they are justly 
‘ entitled.’ ‘ Descent amongst the Iroquois is in the 

^ Marsden’s History of Sumatra^ p. 326. 
p. 376 * Bancroft, vol. i. p. 193, 

^ Boat Journey, vol. i. p. 406. ^ Carver, pp. 269, 378. 

^ Smithsonian Re|>ort, 1866, 
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‘ female line, both as to the tribe and as to nationality. 

‘ The children are of the tribe of the mother. If a 
‘ Cayuga marries a Delaware woman, for example, his 
‘ children are Delawares and aliens, unless formally 
• naturalised with the forms of adoption ; but if a 
‘ Delaware marries a Cayuga woman, her children are 
‘ Cayugas, and of her, tribe of the C'ayugas. It is the 
‘ same as if she marries a Seneca.’ ^ 

In fact, among the North Ameri(?an Indians gene- 
rally, as we shall see more particnlarlj'’ in the next 
chapter, the relationship of the uncle, that is to say, the 
mother’s brother, is more important than any other. 
He is practically the head of his sister's family. Among 
the Choctas, for instance, even now, if a boy is to be 
])laced at school, his uncle, and not his father, takes him 
to the mission and makes the arrangement.^ A similar 
rule prevailed in Haiti and Mexico.® According to 
Gomara, among the Peruvians, except as regards the 
Incas, nephews inherited, not sons. 

As regards Polynesia, Mariner states that in the 
Friendly or Tonga Islands ‘ nobility des<;ends by the 
‘ female line ; for when the mother is not a noble, the 
‘ children are not nobles.’ The same custom, or traces 
of it, exist throughout Polvnesia, but it would seem that 
these islanders were passing from the stage of relation- 
ship through females to that through males. Tlie 
existence of inheritance through females is clearly in- 
dicated in the Fijian custom known as Yasu. In .some 

* Morgan's Syst. of Cons, and * Muller, Gescb. d. American. 
Aff. of the Unman Family, p. 165. Urreligionem, ]>]). 167, 539. 

JlunteFs Captivity among the North ^ Tonga Islands, vol. ii. pp. 89, 

American Indians, p. 249. 91. 

* Morgan, he, cit, p. 168. 
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of the Carolines and Mariannes the highest honour 
passed in the female lined In the Hervey Islands, 
children belong either to the tribe of the father or to 
that of the mother, according to arrangement ; gene- 
rally, however, to that of the father.- 

In Western Australia, ‘ children of either sex always 
‘ take the family name of tlieir mother.’ ^ In other 
districts, however, as, for instance, on the Lower 
Murray, a man’s children belong to his tribe, and not 
to that of the mother.'* Inheritance appears to be in 
some cases male, in others female.'’ This would seem 
to indicate that they were passing through a transition 
period. 

Among the ancient Jews, Abraham married his 
half sister, Nahor married his brother’s daughter, and 
Amram his father’s sister ; this was permitted because 
they were not regarded as relations. Tamar also evi- 
dently might have married Amnon, though they were 
both children of Pavid : ‘ Speak unto the king,’ she 
sjiid, ‘ for he will not withhold me from thee ; ’ for, as 
their mothers were not the .same, they were no relations 
in the eye of the law. Solon also permitted marriage 
with sisters on the father’s side, but not on the 
mother’s. 

Here, therefore, we have abundant evidence of the 
second stage, in which the child is I’elated to the 
mother, and not to the father ; whence a man's heir is 

* Hale, Unitt'd States Ex. Exp., Eyre, loc. cit. p. 330. Ridley, 

p. 83. (lerland, Con. of Waltz* Journal Anthrop. Institute, 1872, 
Ant hr. vol. v. pt. ii. pp. 108, 114, p. 264. 

117. * Taplin, The Narinyeri, p. 10. 

® Gill, Myths of the South ■’ Spencer and Gillem, loc. cit. 
Pacific, p. 36. j). 11. 
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his nephew on the sister’s side — not his own child, who 
is in some cases regarded as no relation to him at all. 

When, however, marriage becaiiie more respected, 
and the family affections stronger, it is easy to see that 
the rule under which a man’s property went to his 
sister’s children would become unpopular, both with 
the father, who would naturally wish his children to 
inherit his property, and not less so with the children 
themselves. This change is even now in process 
among the more civilised North American Indians.^ 

M. Girard Teulon, indeed, to whom we are indebted 
for a very interesting memoir on this subject,- regards 
the first recognition of his parental relationship as an 
act of noble self-devotion on the part of some great 
genius in ancient times. ‘ Le premier,’ he says, ‘ qui 
‘ consentit i'l se reconnaitre pere fut un homme de genie 
‘ et de coeur, un des grands bienfaiteurs de I’lmmanite. 
‘Prouve en effet que I’enlant t’appartient. Es-tu siir 
‘ qu’il est un autre toi-meme, ton fruit que tu I’as 
‘ enfante ? ou bien, a I’aide d'une genereuse et volon- 
‘ taire credidite, marches-tu, noble inventeur, ii la con- 
‘ quete d’un but superieur ? ’ 

Bachofen also, while characterising the change from 
female to male relationship as the ‘ wichtigsten Wende- 
‘ punkt in der Geschichte des Geschlechts-Verhiiltnisses,’ 
explains it, as I cannot but think, in an altogether erro- 
neous manner. He regards it as a liberation of the 
spirit from the deceptive appearances of nature, an 
elevation of human existence above the law^s of mere 
matter ; as a recognition diat the creative power is the 

* Report of the Peabody Museum^ * La Mere chez certains peuples 

vol. iii. p. 214.. de TAntiquitf^. 
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most important ; and, in short, as a subordination of the 
material to the spiritual part of our nature. By this 
step, he says, ‘ man durchbricht die Bander des Tellu- 
‘ rismus, imd erhebt seinen Bhck zu den hbhern Eegionen 
‘ des Kosmos.’ ' 

Tliese seem to me, I confess, very curious notions, 
and I ca)"iot at all agree with them. The recognition 
of paternal responsibility grew up, I believe, gradually 
through the impulses of natural affection. The adoption 
of relationship tiuough the father’s line, instead of 
tlirough the mother’s, was probably effected by the natural 
wish which everyone would feel that his property should 
go to his own children. It is true that we have not many 
cases like that of Athens, in which there is a record 
of this change ; but as it is easy to see how it might 
have been brought about, and difficult to suppose 
that the opposite step can ever have been made ; as, 
moreover, we find relationship through the father verj' 
general, not to say universal, in civilised races, while 
the opposite system is very common among savages,, it 
is evident that this change nuxst frequently have been 
effected. 

Taking all these facts, then, into consideration, when- 
ever we find relation.ship through females only, I think 
we may safely look upon it as the relic of an ancient 
barbarism. 

As soon as the change wasnxade, the father would take 
the place held previously by the mother, and the father, 
instead of the mother, would be regarded as the parent. 
Hence, on the birth of a child, the father would natu- 
rally be very careful what he did, and what he ate, for 

* Bachofen, Das Mutterrechr, p. 27 . 
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fear the child should be injured. Thus, I believe, 
arises the curious custom of the Couvade to which 1 
referred in my first chapter. 

Eelationship to the father at first excludes that 
to the mother, and, from having been regarded as no 
relation to the former, children came to be looked on as 
none to the latter. 

In some parts of South America, where it is cus- 
tomary to treat captives well in every respect for a 
certain time, giving them clothes, food, a wife, &c., and 
then to kill and eat them, any children they may have 
are killed and eaten also.^ As a general rule inherit- 
ance and relationship go together ; but in some parts of 
Australia, while the old rule of tracing descent through 
the mother still exists, property is inherited in the male 
line," though it appears that the division is made during 
the father’s life. 

‘ Among the Makalolo the children belong to the 
‘ mother’s tribe, but men are permitted to increase the 
‘ price paid for the wife so as to include the children, 
• and Avhen this is done they belong to the tribe of the 
‘ father.’ ® 

The change in Greece seems indicated by an ancient 
Athenian legend, according to which the citizens had to 
choose whether they would dedicate their city to Athene 
or Poseidon. They chose the former, and to appease 
the wrath of Poseidon the women were deprived of the 
privilege of having their children named after them. 

How completely the idea of relationship through 

^ Lafitauy vol. ii. p. 307. ® Livingstone’s Narrative, &c., 

* Grey’s Australia, vol, ii. pp, p. 284. 

226, 236. 
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the father, when once recognised, might replace that 
through the mother, we may see in the very curious 
trial of Orestes. Agamemnon, having been murdered 
by his wife Clytemnestra, was avenged by theii’ son 
Orestes, who killed his mother for the murder of his 
father. For this act he was prosecuted before the 
tribunal of the gods by tl\e Erinnyes, whose functi<m it 
was to punish those who shed the blood of relatives. 
In his defence, Orestes asks them why they did not 
punish Clytemnestra for the murder of Agamemnon; 
and when they reply that marriage does not constitute 
blood relationship, — ‘ She was not the kindred of the 
‘ mail whom she slew,’ — he pleads that by tlie same 
rule they cannot touch him, because a man is a relation 
to his father, but not to his mother. This view, though 
it seems to us so unnatural, was supported by Apollo 
and Minerva, and being adopted by the majority of the 
gods, led to the acquittal of Orestes. 

Hence we see that the views prevalent on relation- 
ship — views by which the whole social organisation is 
so profoundly affected — are by no means the same 
among different races, nor uniform at the same histori- 
cal jieriod. We ourselves still confuse affinity and con- 
sanguinity ; but into this part of the question it is not 
my intention to enter ; the evidence brought forward 
in the preceding pages is, however, I think, sufficient 
to show that children were not in the earliest times 
regai’ded as related equally to their father and their 
mother, but that the natural progress of ideas is, first, 
that a child is related to his tribe generally ; secondly, 
to his mother, and not to his father ; thirdly, to his 
father, and not to his mother ; lastly, and lastly oiJy, 
that he is related to both. 
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CnAlTER V 

ON THE DEVEL(‘1*MENT OF KELATIONSHIPS 

I N the previous chaptei' I have discussecl the question 
of marriage as it exists among the lower races of 
men, and the relation of children to their parents. In 
the present, T propose to ('onsider the question of rela- 
tionships in general, and to etideavour to trace up the 
ideas on this subject frotn their rudest form to that in 
which they exist amougst more (uvilised races. 

Mr. Morgan has collected a great mass of informa- 
tion bearing on this part of mj’ subject, which has 
recently been published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Though I dissent from Mr. Morgan's main conclusions, 
his work appears to me one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to ethnological science which has appeared 
for many years.' It contains schedules, most of which 
are very complete, giving the systems of relationships 
of no less than 139 races or tribes; and we have, there- 
fore (though there are still mam’ lamentable deficiencies 
— the Siberians, South Americans, and true Negroes 
being, for instance, as yet unrepresented), a great body 
of evidence illustrating the ideas on the subject of rela- 
tionships which prevail among different races of men. 
The enquiry has been facilitated by the fact that 

' Systems of Consanguinity and Aifinity of the Human Family, by 
Ij. H. Morgan, 1870. 
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so many races are > unwilling to allow their name 
to be known, under the idea that an enemy might 
thus acquire a power to injure them. Hence it is very 
usual to address every one by his relationship. 

Our own system of relationships naturally follows 
from the marriage of single pairs ; and the relationship of 
a child to its father and mother seems to us so obvious 
— in its general nomenclature, so mere a description of 
the actual facts, that most persons tacitly regard it as 
necessarily general to the human race, with, of course, 
verbal and uninqjortant differences in detail. Yet it 
was by no means the original view. Children were 
regarded, as naturally belonging to the family of their 
mother, and consequently (since, as has been already 
shown, men w’ere very generally forbidden to marry a 
woman of their own family) not to that of the father. 
According to Messrs. Sjjencer and Gillem, the nations 
of Central Australia see no connection between mar- 
riage and the birth of children. According to them 
the spirits of the dead haunt certain spots, the spirits 
of each ‘ totem,’ using the word in their sense, preferring 
particular localities. Any woman sleeping in one of 
these places may be entered by one of these dis- 
embotlied spirits, which is then born in due course. It 
follows that the totem has no relation to that of the 
mother, but depends upon the place. 

In the study of relationships but little information can 
be extracted from dictionaries and vocabularies. They 
generally, for instance, give words for uncle, aunt, and 
cousin ; but an uncle may be either a father’s brother or a 
mother’s brother, and an aunt may be either a father’s 
sister or a mother’s sister ; a first (Cousin, again, may be 
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the child of any one of these four nncles and aunts ; but 
practically, as we shall see, these cases are in many races 
distinguished from one another ; and I may add, in 
passing, it is by no means clear that we are right in 
regarding them as identical and equivalent. Travellers 
have, on various occasions, noticed with surprise some 
special peculiarity of nomenclature which came under 
theii' notice ; but Mr. Morgan was the first to collect 
complete schedules of relationships. The special points 
which have been observed have, indeed, been generally 
regarded as mere eccentricities ; but this is evidently not 
the case, because the pi*inciple or principles to which 
they are due are consistently carried out, and the 
nomenclature is reciprocal generally, though not quite 
without exceptions. Thus, if the Mohawks call a 
father’s brother, not an uncle, but a father, they not 
only call his son a brother and his grandson a son, 
but these descendants also use the correlative terms. 

We must remember that our ideas of relationships 
are founded on our social system, and that, as other 
races have very different luibits and ideas on this sub- 
ject, it is natural to expect that their systems of rela- 
tionship would also differ from ours. I have in the 
previous chapter pointed out that the ideas and customs 
with reference to marriage are very dissimilar in dif- 
ferent races, and we may say, as a general rule, that, 
as we descend in the scale of civilisation, the family 
diminishes, and the tribe increases, in importance. 
Words have a profound influence over thought, and 
true family-names prevail principally among the highest 
races of men. Even in the less advanced portions of 
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our own country, we know that collective names >^re 
those of the tribe, rather than the family. 

I have already mentioned that among the Eomans 
the ‘ family ’ was not a natural family in our sense of 
the term. It was founded,^ not on marriage, but on 
power. The family of a chief consisted, not of those 
allied to him by blood, but of those over whom he 
exercised control. Hence, an emancipated son ceased 
to be one of the family, and did not, except by will, 
take any share in his fatlier’s property ; on the other 
hand, the wife introduced into the family by mai’riage, 
or the stranger converted into a son by adojition, 
became I'egularly' recognised mend^ers of the family, 
though no blood tie existed. 

Marriage, again, in Rome, was symbolised by ca])- 
ture or purcliase, as among so many of the lower 
races at the present dav. In fact, the idea of mariiage 
among the lower races of men generally is essentially 
of a different character from ours ; it is material, not 
spiritual ; it is founded on force, not on love ; the Avife 
is not united with, but enslaved to, her husband. Of 
such a sy'stem traces, and more than traces, still exist 
in our OAvn country : our customs, indeed, are more 
advanced, and wives enjoy a very different status in 
reality, to that whudi they occupy in law. Among 
the Redskins, however, the wife is a mere servant to 
her husband, and there are cases on record in which 
husband and wife, belonging originally to different 
tribes, have lived together for years Avithout either 
•caring to acquire the other’s language, satisfied to com- 
municate with one another entirely by signs. 

^ See Ortolan’s Ja8tmlan,p.V26 et seq. 
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It m^st, however, be observed that, though the 
lledskin. family is constituted in a manner very unlike 
ours, sail the nomenclature of relationshipi founded 
upon it, such as it is, and has no relation to the tribal 
system, as will presently be shown. 

Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationships 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classifica- 
tory, Mdiich he regards as radically distinct. The first, 
he says (p. 12), ‘which is that of the Aryan, Semitic, 

‘ and Uralian families, rejecting tlie classification of 
‘ kindred, except so far as it is in accordance with the 
‘ numerical system, describes collateral consanguinei, 
‘for the most j^art, by an augmentation or combination 
‘ of the primar}’’ terms of relationship. The second, 

‘ which is that of the Turanian, American Indian, and 
‘ Malayan families, rejecting descriptive phrases in every 
‘ instance, and reducing consanguinei to great classes 
‘ by a series of apparently arbitrary generalisations, 

‘ applies the same terms to all the members of the same 
‘ class. It thus confounds relationships, which, under 
‘ the descriptive system, are distinct, and enlarges the 
‘ signification both of the primaiy and secondary terms 
‘ beyond their seemingly appropriate sense.’ 

While, however, 1 fully admit the immense difier- 
ence between, say, our English system and that of 
the Kingsmill Islanders, as shown in Table I.,' they 
seem to me to be rather the extrenu'S of a series than 
founded on different ideals. 

Mr. Morgan admits that systems of relationships 

^ I have constructed this table in a manner which seems to me 
from Mr. Morgan’s schedules, select- more instructive than that adopted 
ing the relationships which are the by Mr. Morgan, 
most significant, and arranging them 
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have undergone a gradual development, following that 
of the social condition ; hut he also attributes tjo them 
great value in the determination of ethnological , affini- 
ties. I am not sure that I exactly understand his 
views as to the prcicise bearing of these two conclusions 
in relation to one another ; and I lia\'e elsewhere ^ given 
ray i-ea";ns for dissenting from his interpretation of the 
facts in reference to social relations. I shall, therefore, 
now coniine myself tf) the question of the bearing of 
systems of relation.shi 2 )s on questions of ethnological 
affinity, and to a consideration of the manner in which 
the Aarious systems have arisen. As might naturally 
have been expected, Mr. Morgan's information is most 
full and complete with refei ence to the North American 
IndiaTis. Of these, he gives the terms for no less than 
268 relationships in about seventy different tribes. Of 
these relationshi])s, some are, for our present purposes, 
much more important than others. The most signifi- 
cant are the following : — 

1. brother’s son and daughter. 

2. Sister’s sou and daughter. 

3. Mother’s brother. 

4. Motlier’s brother’s son. 

f). Father's sister. 

(5. Father’s sister’s son. 

7. Father’s brother. 

8. Father’s brother’s son. 

0. Mother’s sister. 

10. Mother’s sister’s son. 

1 1. Grandfather’s brother. 

12. Brother's and sister’s grandchildren. 


Jour. Anthr. Inst. rol. i. 
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According to Messrs. Gilleni and Spencer, some of 
the Central Australian tribes have no words for father 
or mother, sou or daughter.^ Tlie Wyandot system 
given ill column 8 of Table I. shows some advance. It 
will be observed that a mother’s brotlier is called an 
uncle ; his son a cousin ; his grandson a son when a 
male is speaking, a nephew when a female is speaking ; 
his great^randson a grandson. A fiither's sister is 
termed an aunt ; her son a cousin : lier grandson a son ; 
her great-grandson a grandson. A father's brother is 
a father ; liis son a brothei', distingnislied, however, by 
different terms according as he is older or younger than 
tlie speaker ; his grandson a son ; Ids great-grandson a 
grandson. A mother’s sister is a mot her ; - her son is. 
a brother distinguished, as before: lier grandson a son 
wlien a male is speaking, a nephew when a female is 
sjieaking. A grandfather’s brotlu'r is a grandfather ; 
and a. grandfather’s sister is a grandmother. A brother’s 
son is a son when a male is speaking, but a nephew 
when a female is speaking; while a sister^ son is a 
nephew when a male is speaking, but a son when a 
female is speaking. Lastly, brothers' grandchildren and 
sisters’ grandchildren are called grandchildren. 

This system, at first, strikes one as illogical and 
inconsistent. How can a person have more than one 
mother ? How can a brother’s sou be a son, or an 
uncle’s great-grandson a grandson ? Again, while 

^ Loc. cit, pp. 66, 64-6. ‘ or are ** ut erine brother and sister/^ 

^ In Madagascar * first cousins *‘that we learn the exact degree 
‘are usually termed brother and ‘of relationship. These secondary 
‘sister, and uncles and aunts father ‘ fathers and mothers seem often to- 
‘ and mpther respectively ; and it is ‘ be regarded with little less affection 
„ only by asking distinctly of persons ‘ than the actual ])arents.’ — Sibree’a 
‘ whether they are one father ” Madagascar and its People, p. 192 . 
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classing together several relationships which we justly 
separate, it distinguishes l^etween elder and younger 
brothers and sisters ; and in several cases the relation- 
ship depends on the sex of the speaker. Since, how- 
ever, a similar system prevails over a very wide area, it 
cannot be dismissed as a mere arbitrary or accidental 
arrangement. The system is, nnjreover, far from being 
merely theoretical, in every-day use. All the members 
of the tribe know their exa<a relationship to each other, 
according to this 83’stem ; and tliis knowledge is kejjt 
up by the habit, general among the American tribes, 
and occurring also elsewhere — as, for instance, among 
the Esquimaux, the Tamils, Telugus, Chinese, Jaj^anese, 
Fijians, &c. — of addressing a person, not by his 
name, but by his relationshij). Among the Telugus 
and Tamils an elder mav address a younger bv name, 
but a younger must always use the term for relation- 
ship in speaking to anel der. 'J'his custom is, probably-, 
connected with the cui-ioiis suj)erstitions about names ; 
but, however it may have arisen, the i-esult is that an 
Indian addresses his neighbour as ‘ my father,’ ‘ my son," 
or ‘ my brother.’ as the case may he : if not related, he 
says ‘ my friend.' 

Thus tlie system is kept up ])y daily use ; nor is 
it a mere mode of exj)r<*ssiou. Although, in many 
respects, opposed to the existing customs and ideas, it 
is, in some, entirely consoiuint with them : thus, among 
many of the lledskiu tribes if si man marries the eldest 
girl in a family he csin claim in msirriage all the others 
SIS they successively come to maturity ; this custom 
exists among the Shyennes, Omahas, lowas, Kaws, 
Osages, Blackfeet, Crees, Minnitsirees, Crows, and other 
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tribes. I have already mentioned that among the 
Eedskins, generally, the mother’s brother exercises a 
more than paternal authority over his sister’s children. 
I shall have occasion to refer again to this remarkable 
exaggeration of avuncular authority. 

Mr. Morgan was much surpri.sed to find that a 
system more or less like that of the Wyandots was very 
general among the Eedskins of North America ; but he 
was still nujre astonished to find that the Tamil races 
of India have one almost identical. A comparison of 
columns 8 and 0 in Table I. will show that this is the case, 
and tire similarity is even more striking in Mr. Morgan’s 
tables, where a larger number of relationships is given. 

How, then, did this system arise ? How is it to be 
accounted for? It is by n<j means consonant, in all 
respects, to the present social conditions of the races in' 
question ; nor does it agree with tribal affinities. The 
American Indians generally follow tlu; custom of exo- 
gamy, as it has been called by Mr. MTjennan — that is 
to say, no one is permitted to marry within the clan ; 
and as descent goes in the female line, a man’s brother’s 
son, though called his son, belongs to* a different clan ; 
while his sister’s son does belong to the clan, -though 
he is regarded as a nephew, and consequently as less 
closely connected. Hence a man’s nephew belongs to 
his clan, but his son belongs to a diflTerent clan. 

Mr, Morgan discusses, at some length,^ the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the wide extension of this system 
over the American continent, and its presence also in 
India. ‘ The several hypotheses,’ he says, ‘ of accidental 
‘ concurrent invention, of borrowing from each other, 

* See, for instance, pp. 167, 392, 304, 421, 466, &c. 

N 
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‘ and of spontaneous growth, are entirely inadequate.’ ' 
With reference to the hypothesis of independent develop- 
ment in disconnected areas, he observes that it ‘pos- 
‘ sesses both plausibility and force.’ It has, therefore, 
he adds, ‘ been made a subject of not less careful study 
‘ and reflection than the system itself. Not until after 
‘ a patient analysis and comparison of its se^■eral forms 
‘ upon the extended scale in which they are given in 
‘ the tables, and not until after a carefid consideration 
‘of the functions of the system, as a domestic institu- 
* tiou, and of the evidence of its mode of propagation 
‘ from age to age, did these doubts finally give w^ay, and 
‘ the insufficiency of this hypothesis to account for the 
‘ origin of the system many times over, or even a second 
‘ time, became fully apparent.’ 

And again, ‘ if the two families— i.e. the Eedskin 
‘and the Tamil — commenced on .separate continents 
‘ in a state of promiscuous intercourse, having such a 
‘ system of consanguinity as this state would beget, of 
•‘ the character of which no conception can be formed, 
‘ it would be little less than a miracle if both should 
‘develop the same system of relationship.’- He con- 
cludes, then, that it must be due to ‘ transmission with 
‘ the blood from a common tuiginal source. If the four 
‘ hypotheses named cover and exhaust the subject, and 
‘ the first tlu’ee are incapable of explaining the present 
‘ existence of the system in the two families, then 
‘the fourth and last, if capable of accounting for its 
‘ transmission, becomes transfoniied into an established 
‘ conclusion.' ^ 


^ Loc, ciL p. 505. 
’ Ibid, also p. 497. 


‘ 7<oc. cit, p. 496. 
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That there is any near aUiance between the Eedskin 
and Tamil races Would be an ethnological conclusion 
of great importance. It does not, liowever, seem to 
me to be borne out by the evidence. The Fijian system, 
with which the Tongan is . almost identical, is very 
instructive in this respect, and scarceh'^ seems to have 
received from Mr, Morgan the consideration which it 
merits. Now, columns 1), 10, and 1 1 of Table I. show 
that the Fijian, Toiigan, and Australian systems are 
almost identical with the Tamil.' If, then, this similarity 
is, in the case of the Tamil, proof of close ethnological 
affinity between that I'ace and the Eedskins, it must 
equally be so in reference to the Fijians, the Tongans, 
and the Australians. It is, however, well known that 
these races belong to very distinct divisions of mankind, 
and any facts which prove similarity between these 
races, however interesting and important tliey may be 
as proofs of identity in human (jharacter and history, 
can obviously have no bearing on special ethnological 
affinities. Moreover, it seems clear, as I shall attempt 
presently to show, that the Tongans have not used 
their present system ever since their ancestors first 
landed on the Pacific Islands, but that it has sub- 
sequently developed itself from a far ruder system, 
which is still in existence in many of the surrounding 
islands. 

I may also observe that the Two-Mountain Iroquois, 
whose close ethnological affinity with the Wyandots nO' 
one will question, actually agree, as shown by columns 3 
and 4 of Table I., more nearly with this ruder Pacific, 

' In some parts, at any rate, of Australia the system appears to be- 
very similar. 
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or, as Morgan calls it, ‘ Malayan ’ system than they do 
with that of the neighbouring American tribes. 

For these and other reasons, I think it impossible 
to adopt Mr. Morgan’s views, either on the causes 
which have led to the existence of the Tamil system, 
or as to the ethnological conclusions which follow 
from it. 

Hew, then, have these systems arisen, and how can 
we account for such remarkable similarities between 
races so distinct, and so distant, as the Wj^andots, 
Tamils, Fijians, and Tongans ? In illustration of my 
views on this subject, I have constructed the pre- 
ceding table (Table I.), in which I have gi\en the 
translation of the natix e words, and, when one word is 
used for several relationships, have translated it by the 
simplest. Thus, in Fijiaji, the word ‘Tamanngn’ — 
literally ‘ Tama my,’ the siilhx ‘ nngu ’ meaning ‘ my ’ 
-—is applied, not only to .a father, but to a father’s 
bi'other ; hence, as the father is the more important, we 
say that they call a hither’s brother a father. 

In many cases the origins of the terms for ndation- 
ships are undeterminable ; I siiall discuss some in 
a subsequent chapter. Others, however, have so far 
withstood the wear and tear of daily use as to be still 
traceable. 

Thus, in Polish, the word for my great-uncle is, 
literally, ‘ my cold grandfather ; ’ the word for ‘ wife ’ 
among the Crees is ‘ part of myself ; ’ that for husband, 
among the Choctas, is ‘ he who leads me ; ’ a daughter- 
in-law among the Delawares is called ‘ Nah-hum,’ 
literally, * my cook ; ’ for which ungracious expression, 
however, they make amends by their word for husband 
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or wife, ‘ Wee-chaa-oke,’ wliicli is, literally, ‘my aid 
‘ through life.’ 

. It might, a priori, be suj)posed that the nomencla- 
ture of relationships would be greatly afiected by the 
question of male or female descent. This, however, 
does not appear to be the case. Under a system of 
female descent, combined with exogamy, a man must 
marry out of his ti-ibe ; and, as Ids children belong to 
their mother’s tribe, it follows tliat a man’s children do 
not belong to his tribe. On the other hand, a woman’s 
children, whomsoever she may marry, belong to her 
tribe. Hence, while neither a man’s nor his brother’s 
children belong to the same tribe as himself, his sister’s 
children must do so, and are, in (consequence, often 
regarded as his heirs. In fact, for all practical purposes, 
among many of the Eedskins and othei’ tribes, a man’s 
sister’s sons are regarded as his children. 

As we have already seen, this remarkable custom 
preA ails, not only among the Eedskins, but also in 
various other parts of the world. As regards the 
native tribes of North America, it may also be laid 
down as a general pi'oposition that the mother’s brother 
exercises more authority o\ er his sister’s children than 
does their father. He has a recognised right to any 
property they may acquire, if he choose to exercise 
it ; he can give orders wldc.h a true father would not 
venture to issue ; he arranges the marriages of his 
nieces, and is entitled to sliare in the price paid for 
them. The same custom prevails even among the semi- 
civilised races ; for instance, among the Choctas the 
uncle, not the father, sends a boy to school. 

Yet among these verj' tribes a man’s sister’s son is 
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called Ills nephew, while his brother’s son is called his 
son. 

Thus, although a man’s mother’s brother is called 
an uncle, he has, in reality, more power and responsi- 
bility than the true father. The true father is classed 
with the fathei’’s brother and the mother’s sister ; but 
the mother’s brother stands by himself, and, although 
he is called an uncle, he exercises the real parental 
power, and on him rests the parental responsibility. 
In fact, while the names of relationships follow the 
marriage customs, the ideas are guided by the tribal 
organisation. Hence we see that not only do the ideas 
of the several relationshij)S, among tlie lower races of 
men, differ from ours ; but the idea of relationship, as 
a whole, is, so to say, embryonic, and subsidiary to that 
of the tribe. 

In fact, tlie idea of relationship, like that of mar- 
riage, was founded, not upon duty, Ijut upon power. 
Only with the gradual elevation of the race has the 
latter been subordinated to the former. 

I have endeavoured to illustrate the various sys- 
tems of relationships by Table I. which l)egin8 with 
the Ilawaian, or Sandwich Island system. 

The Hawaiaii language is rich in terms for rela- 
tionships. A grandiiarent is ‘ Kupuna,’ a parent is 
‘ Makua,’ a child ‘ Kaikee,’ a son-in-law, or daughter-in- 
law, is ‘ Hunona,’ a grandchild ‘ Moopuna ; ’ brothers in 
the plural are ‘ Hoahanau ; ’ a brother-indaw, or sister- 
in-law, is addressed as ‘ Kaikoeke ; ’ there are special 
words for brother and sister according to age and sex ; 
thus, a boy speaking of an elder brother, and a girl 
'speaking of an elder sister, use the term ‘ Kai-kuuana ; ’ 
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ji boy speaking of a younger brother, or a girl of a 
younger sister, uses the wonl ‘ Kaikaina ; ’ a boy speak- 
ing of a sister calls her ‘ Kaikuwahine,’ while a sister calls 
a brother, whether older or younger, ‘ Kai-kuaana.’ 
They also recognise some relationships for which we 
have no special ternis ; thus an adopted son is ‘ Hanai ; ’ 
the parents of. a son-in-law, or daughter-in-law, are 
‘ Puluna ; ' a man addresses his brother-in-law, and a 
woman her sister-in-law, as * Punalna ; ’ lastly, the word 
” Kolea ’ has no cori'esponding term in English. 

It will be observed that these relationships .are con- 
ceived in a manner eiitirely unlike ours; we make no 
difference between an elder brother and a younger 
brother, nor does the term used depend on the sex of 
the speaker. The contrast between the two systems is, 
however, much more striking when we come to con- 
sider the deficiencies of the Hawaian system, as indi- 
cated in the nomenclature. Thus, there is no word 
for cousin, none for uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, 
sou or daughter ; nay, while there is a word indicating 
parent, there is said to be none for father or even for 
mother. 

The principal features of this interesting system, 
so elaborate, yet so rude, are indicated in the second 
column of Table I. I have already mentioned that 
there is no word for father or mother ; for the latter 
they say ‘ parent female,’ for the former, ‘ parent male ; ’ 
but the term ‘ parent male ’ is not confined to the true 
parent, but is applied equally to the father’s brother 
and mother’s brother ; while the term ‘ parent female ’ 
denotes also father’s sister and mother’s sister. Thus, 
uncleships and auntships are ignored, and a child may 
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have several fathers and several mothers. In the suc- 
ceeding generation, as a man calls his brother’s and 
sister’s children his children, so do they regard him 
as their father. Again, as a mother’s brother and a 
father’s brother are tenned ‘ parents male,’ a mother's 
sister and father's sister, ‘ parents female,’ their sous are 
regarde'i as brothers, and their daughters as sisters. 
Lastly, a man calls the children of these constructive 
l>rothers and sisters, equally with those of true brothers 
and sisters, his children ; and their children, his grand- 
chikb'en. 

The term ‘ parent male,’ then, denotes not only a 
man’s father, 

but also his father’s brother 

and mother’s brother ; 

while the term ‘parent female' in the same way 
denotes not onh" a man’s mother, 

blit also his mother’s sister 

and father’s sister. 

There are, in fact, six classes of parents: three on the 
male side, and three on the female. 

The term, ‘my elder brother,’ or ‘ younger brother.’ 
as the case may be,' stands also for my 
Mother's brother’s son, 

Mother’s sister’s son. 

Father’s brother’s son. 

Father’s sister’s son, 

while their children, again, are all my grandchildren. 

* Among the Australians, near ‘ forbrother and sister always involve 
Sydney, * brothers and sisters speak * the distinction of elder or younger/ 
‘ of one another by titles that indicate — Kidley, Journ. Ant hr. Inst., vol. 
* relative age ; that is, their words xxvi. p. 26(1. 
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Here there is a succession of generations, but no 
ftimily. We find here no words for true fathers and 
mothers, uncles or aunts, nephews or nieces, but only 
Grandparents, 

Parents, 

Brothers and sistei’s, 

Children and 
Grandchildren. 

Tills nomenclature is actually in use, and so far from 
having become obsolete, being in Fiji combined with 
inheritance through females, and the custom of im- 
mediate inheritance, gives a nephew the right to take 
his mother’s brother's projierty: a right which is 
frequently exercised, and never questioned, althougli 
apparently moderated by custom. It will very likely 
be said, that though the word ‘ son,’ for instance, is used 
to include many who are really not sons, it by no 
means follows that a man should regard himself as 
equally related to all his so-called ‘ sons.’ And this 
is true, but not in tlie manner which might have been 
a priori expected. For. as many among the lower races 
of men have the system of inheritance through females, 
it follows that they consider their sister's children to 
be in reality more neai ly related to them, not only than 
their brother’s children, but even than their veiy own 
children. Hence we see that these terms, son, father, 
mother, &c., which to us imply relationship, have not 
strictly, in all cases, this significance, but rather Imply 
the relative position in the tribe. 

Additional evidence of this is afforded by the re- 
strictions on marriage which follow the tribe, ati% not 
the terms. Thus the customs of a tribe may, and con- 
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stantly do, forbid marrjage with one set of constructive 
sisters or brothers, but not with another. 

The system shown in column 2 is not apparently 
confined to the Sandwich Islands, but occurs also in 
other islands of the Pacific. Thus, the Kingsmill 
system, as shown in column 3, is essentially similar, 
though they have made one step in advance, having 
devised words for father and mother. StiU, however, 
the same term is applied to a father's brother and a 
mother's brother as to a father : and to a father’s sister 
and a mother’s |ister as to a mother; consequently, 
first cousins are still called brothers and sisters, and 
their children and grandchildren are called children 
and grandchildren. 

The habits of the South Sea Islanders, the .entirt* 
absence of privacy in their houses, their objection to 
sociable meals, and other points in their mode of life, 
have probably favoured the survival of a very rude 
system, though the nomenclature is not in accordance 
with their present social and family relations, but in- 
dicates a time when these were less developed than at 
present. We know as yet no other part of the world 
where the nomenclature of relationships is so primitive. 

Y«it a near approach is made by the system of the 
Two-]^ouutain Iroquois, which is, perhaps, the lowest 
yet observed in America. In this tribe a brother’s 
<‘hildren are still regaitled iis sons, and a woman calls 
her sister’s children her sons; a man, however, does 
not regard his sister’s children as his children, but dis- 
tinguishes them by a special term ; they become his 
nephlWs. This distinction between relationships, which 
we regard as identical, has its basis in, and is in accord- 
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ance with, American marriage customs. Unfortunately 
I have no means of ascertaining whether these rules 
prevail among the tribes in question, but they are so 
general among the Indians of Xorth America that in all 
probability it is the case. One of these customs is tliat 
if a man marries a girl who has j’^ounger sisters, he 
thereby acquires a right to those younger sisters as 
they successively arrive at maturity.^ This right is 
widely recognised, and fr(;quently acted upon. The 
first wife makes no objee-tion, for the work which fell 
heavily on her is divided with another, and it is easy to 
see that, when polyg;uny prevails, it would be uncom- 
plimentary to refuse a wife who legally belonged to you. 
Hence a woman regards her sister's sons as her sons : 
they may be, in fact, the sons of her husband : any 
other hypothesis is uncomplimentary to the sister. 
Throughout the North American races, therefore, we 
shall find that a woman calls her sister’s children her 
children; in no case does she tenn them nephews or 
nieces, though in some few ti-ibes she distinguishes 
them from her own children by calUng them step- 
children. 

Another general rule in America, as elsewhere, is 
that no one may marry within his own clan or family. 
It has been shown in the previous chapter that this 
rule is not only general in North America, but widely 
prevalent elsewhere. The result is, that as a woman 
and her brother belong to one family, her husband must 
be chosen from another. Hence, while a man’s father’s 
brother and sister belong to his clan, and hifi motiiBr's 
sister, being one of his father's wives, is a member of 

* ^ Archrool. Aiiier. vol. ii. p. 109. 
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the family — one of the fire-circle, if I may so say — the 
mother’s brother is necessarily neither a member of the 
fire-circle nor even of the clan. Hence, while a father's 
sister and mother’s sister are called mother, and a 
father’s brotlier father, in most of the Kedskin tribes 
the marriage rules exclude the mother’s brother, who 
is accordingly distinguished by a special term, and in 
fact is recognised as uncle. Thus we can understand 
how it is that of the six classes of parents mentioned 
above, the mother's brother is the first to be distin- 
guished from the rest by a special name. It will, how- 
ever, be seen by the table that among the Two-Mountain 
Iroquois a mother’s brother's son is called brother, his 
grandson son, and so on. This shows that he also was 
once called ‘ father,’ as in Polynesia, for in no other man- 
ner can such a system of nomenclature be accounted 
for. All the other relationships, as given in the table, 
are, it will be seen, identical tvith those recognised in 
the Hawaian and Kingsmill systems. Thus, in two re- 
spects only, and two, moreover, which can be satisfac- 
torily explained by their marriage regulations, do the 
Two-Mountain Iroquois differ from the Pacific system. 
It is true that these two points of difl’erence involve 
some others not shown in the table. Thus, while a 
woman’s father’s sister's daughter s son is her son, a 
man’s father’s sister’s daughter's son is his nephew, 
because his father's sister's daughter is his sister, and 
his sister’s son, as already explained, is his nephew. It 
should also be added that the Two-Mountain Iroquois 
show an advance, as (;ompared with the Hawaian 
system, in the terms relating to relationships by 
marriage. 
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The Micmae system, as shown in column 5, is in 
three points an advance on that of the Two-Mountain 
Iroquois. Not only does a man call his sister’s son his 
nephew, but a woman applies the same term to her 
brother’s son. Thus, men term their brother's sons 
‘ sons,’ and their sister’s sons ‘ nephews ; ' while women, 
on the contrary, call their brother's- sons ‘ nephews,’ 
and their sister’s sons ‘ sons ; ’ obviously because there 
was a time when, though brotliers and sisters could not 
marry, brothers might liave their wives in common, 
while sisters, as we know, habitually married the same 
man. It is remarkable also that a father's brother and 
a mother's sister ai-e also distinguished from the true 
father and mother. In this respect the Mi< -mac -system 
is superior to that prevailing iii most other liedskin 
races. For the same reason, not only is a mother's 
Ijrother termed an uncle, but the father's sister is no 
longer called a mother, being distinguislied by a special 
term, and thus becomes an aunt. The social habits of 
the Eedskius, which have already Ijeen In-iefly alluded 
to, suflSciently explain why the father's sister is thus 
distinguished, while the father's brother and mother’s 
sister are still called respectively father and mother-. 
Moreover, as we found among the Two-Mountain . Iro- 
quois that although the mother’s brother is recognised 
as an uncle, his son is still called brother, thus pointing 
back to a time when the father’s brother was still called 
father ; so here we see that, though the father's sister 
is called aunt, her son is still regarded as a brother ; 
indicating the existence of a time when, among the Mic- 
macs, as among the Two-Mountain Iroquois, a father’s 
sister was termed a mother. It follows as a consequence 
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that, as a father's brother's son, a mother’s brother’s 
son, a father’s sister’s son, and a mother’s sister’s son, 
are considered to be brothers, their children are termed 
sons by the males ; but as a woman calls her brother's 
son a nephew, so she applies the same term to the sons 
of the so-called brothers. 

If the system of relationship be subject to gradual 
growth, and approach step by step towards perfection, 
we should naturally expect that, from differences of 
habits and customs, the various advances would not 
among all races follow one another in pi-ecisety the same 
order. Of this the Micmacs and Wyaudots afford us 
an illustration. While the latter have, on the whole, 
made most progress, the former are in advance on one 
point; for though the Micmacs have distinguished a 
father’s brother from a father, he is among the Wyandots 
still termed a father ; on the other hand, the Wyandots 
<!all a mother’s brother's son a cousin, while among the 
Micmacs he is still termed a brother. 

Here we may conveniently consider two Asiatic 
nations — the Burmese and the Japanese — whicli, though 
on the whole c’onsiderably more advanced in civilisation 
than any of the foregoing races, yet appear to be singu- 
larly backward in their systems of family iu)menclature. 

I will commence with tlie Burmese. A mother’s brother 
is called either father (great or little) or uncle ; Iiis son 
is regarded as a brother ; his grandson as a nephew ; 
his great-grandson as a grandson. A father's sister is 
an aunt ; but her sou is a brother, her grandson is a 
son, and her great-grandson a grandson. A father's 
brother is still a father (great or little) ; his son is a 
brother ; his grandson a nephew ; and his great -grand- 
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son a grandson. A mother’s sister is a mother (great 
or little) ; her son is a brother ; her grandson a iiephew ; 
and her great-grandson a grandson. C-rrandfathers’ 
brothers and sisters are grandfatliers and grandmothers. 
Brothers’ and sisters’ sons and daughters are I'ecognised 
as nephews and nieces, whether the speakei’ is a male 
or female ; but their children again are still classed as 
grandchildren. 

Among the Japanese a mother s brotlier is called a 
‘ second little' father ; ’ a fathei-'s sister a ‘ little mother ’ 
or ‘ aunt ; ’ it father’s brother a ‘little fatlier ’ or ‘ uncle ; ’ 
and a mother's sister a ‘ little mother ' or ‘ aunt.' The 
other relationships shown in the talde are tlie same as 
among the Burmese. 

The Wyandots, descendants of the ancient Ilurons, 
are illustrated in the eighth cohimn. Their system is 
somewhat more advanced than that of the Micmacs. 
While, among the latter, a mother's brother's son, and 
a father’s sister’s son, are called brothers, among the 
Wyandots they are recognised as cousins. The children 
of these cousins, however, are still by males called sons, 
thus reminding us that there was a time when these 
cousins were still regarded as brotliers. A second mark 
of progress is, that women regard their mother’s brother's 
grandsons as nephews, and not as sons, though the 
great-grandsons of uncles and aunts ai’e still, in all cases, 
termed grand.sf)ns. 

I crave particular attention to this system, which 
may be regarded as the typical system of the Bedskins,^ 

’ The PeruvUn system appears, been very similar, in some of its 
from the vocabularies given in most essential features, to that or 
Mr. Clements Markham’s Quichua the Wyandots. 

Grammar and Dictionary, to have 
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although, as we have seen, some tribes have a ruder 
nomenclature, and we shall presently allude to others 
which are rather more advanced. A mother’s brother 
is termed uncle ; his son is a cousin ; his grandson is 
termed nephew when a woman is speaking, son in the 
case of a male. In either case, his grandson is termed 
grandson. A father’s sister is an aunt, and her son 
a cousin ; but her grandson and great-grandson are 
termed, respectively, son and grandson, thus reminding 
us that there was a time when a father’s sister was re- 
garded as a mother. A father's l)rother is (Jailed father ; 
his son, brother ; his grandson, son ; and his great- 
grandson, grandson. 

A mother’s sister is a motln'r, her son is a brother, 
her grandson is called nephew by a female, son l)j- 
a male ; her great-grandson is, in either case, called 
grandson. A grandfather’s bj-other and sister are called 
grandfather and grandmother respectively. 

A brother’s son is called son by a male, and nephew 
by a female, while a sister s sou is called nephewi by a 
male, and sou by a female, the reasons for which ha^’(; 
been ah'eady explained. 

Lastly, brothers’ son’s sons and daughters, sisters’ 
son's sons and daughters, are all called grandsons and 
granddaughters. Thus we see that in every case tlie 
third generation returns to the dire(;t line. 

The two following columns represent the Tamil and 
Fijian systems, with which also that of the Tonga Islands 
very closely agrees. I have already called attention to 
this, and given my reasons for being unable to adopt 
the explanation suggested by Mr. Morgan. 

It will be observed that the onlv (lifferences shown 
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in the table between the system of these races and that 
of the Wyandots, are, firstly, that the mother’s brother's 
grandson is regarded among the Wyandots as a nephew 
by males, and as a son by females ; while in the Tamil 
and Fijian system the reverse is said to be the case, 
and he is termed son by males, and nephew by females. 
Secondly, that the father's sistei‘'s grandson is regarded 
as a son among the Wyandots, while in the Tamil and 
Fijian system he is, when an uncle is s])eaking, recognised 
as a nephew. The latter difference merely indicates that 
the Tamil and Fijian systems are slightly more advanced 
than the Wyandot. The other diffei’ence is more diffi- 
cult to understand. 

But though the Redskin, Tamil, and Fijian sys- 
tems. differing as they do from ours in many ways, 
which at first seem altogether arbitrary and tinaccount- 
able, agree so remarkably witli one another, we find, 
also, in some cases, remarkable differences among the 
Redskin races themselves. These differences affect 
principally the lines of the mother's brother and father’s 
sister. This is natural. They are the first to be dis- 
tinguished . from true parents, and new means have, 
therefore, to be adopted to distinguish the relationships 
thus recognised. In several cases other old tenns were 
tried, with very comical results. These modes of over- 
coming the difficulty were so unsatisfactory, that, by 
the time a father’s sister’s son was recognised as a 
cousin, the necessity for the creation of new terms 
seems to have been generally felt. 

Table II. shows, as regards fourteen tribes, the re- 
sult of the attempt to distinguish these relationships. 
Taking, for instance, the line which gives the terms 


o 
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in use for a mother’s brother’s grandson, we find 
the following, viz. son, stepbrother, grandson, and 
grandchild, stepson, and uncle ; in the case of a 
father’s sister’s grandson (male speaking), we have 
grandchild, son, stepson, brother, and father ; when 
a female is speaking, grandchild, son, nephew, 
brother, and father. Thus, for this single relation- 
ship we find six ter-nis in use, and a difference of three 
generations, viz. from grandfather to son. At first 
the use of such terms seems altogether arbitrary, but 
a further examination will show that this is by no 
means the case. 

Column 2 gives the system of the Eedknives, one 
of the most backward tribes on the American continent 
as regards their nomenclatixre of relationships. Here, 
though a mother’s brother and a father’s sister are, 
respectively, uncle and aunt, their children are regarded 
as brothers, their grandchildren as sons, and their 
great-grandchildren as grandsons. The Munsee system 
shows a slight advance. Here, though the women call 
their sister’s sons their sons, the males, on the contrary, 
term thenji nepltews, and, consequently, apply the same 
term to their mother’s brother’s daughter’s son, and 
their father’s si8tei'’s daughter’s son; because, as in 
the preceding case, mother’s brother’s daughters, and 
father’s sister’s daughters, are termed sisters. The 
Micmacs (column 3) show another step in advance. 
Here, not only does a man call his sister’s sou nephew, 
but, in addition, a woman applies the .same term to 
her brother’s son; consequently, not only a mother’s 
brother's daughter’s son, if a male is speaking, but a 
mother’s brother’s son’s son, if a female is speaking, and 
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the corresponding relations on tlie side of tlie father's 
sister, are termed nephews. 

Among the Delawares a mother’s bi’Other's son, and 
father’s sister’s son, are distingnislied from ti'ue brothers 
by a term corresponding to ‘ stepbrother.’ They appear 
to have also felt tlie necessity of 'distinguishing a step- 
brother’s son from a true son ; but, having no special 
term, they retain the same word, thus calling a step- 
brother’s son a stepbrother. ’Plus principle, as we shall 
see, is followed by several other tribes, and has produced 
the most striking inconsistencies shown in the table. 
We find it again among the Crows, .where a father’s 
sister is called mother, her daughter again, mother ; but 
as her son cannot of course be a mother, he is called 
‘ father.’ The same system is followed by the Pawnees, 
as shown in columns 7 and 8 ; and the Grand Pawnees 
cany it a generation lower, and call their father’s 
.sister’s grandson on the male side ‘ father ; ’ a father’s 
sister’s daughter’s son is, howexer, called a brother. 
Among the Cherokees we find this principle most 
thoroughly carried out, and a father's sister’s grandson 
is also called a hither. This case is the more interesting, 
because the circumstance which produced the system 
is no longer in existence ; for, as will be seen, a father’s 
sister is called an aunt. It is not at first obvious that 
a father’s sister being called a mother would account for 
her son being called a father ; but, with the Crow and 
Pawnee systems before us, we see that the Cherokees 
could not call their father’s sister’s sons ‘ fathers,’ unless 
there had been a time when a father’s sister was regarded 
as a mother. 

The Hare Indians supply us with a case in which. 
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mother's brothers and father's sisters being distin- 
guished from fathers and mothers, their children are no 
longer termed brothers, but are distinguished as cousins; 
while their grandchildren and great-grandchildren, on 
the contrary, are still termed sons and grandsons. 

So far as the relationships shown in the table are 
concerned, the system of the Omahas, and of the Sawks 
and boxes, is identical. .V mother’s brother is an 
uncle, and, for the reason already j^ointed out in the 
case of the Delawares, his sons and son’s sons, and even 
son’s grandsons, are also termed grandsons. Ilis 
daughter’s sons, on the contrary, retain the old name 
of brother. A father’s sister is an aunt, her children 
are nephews, and the descendants of these nephews are 
grandchildren. 

Among the (hieidas, a father's brother is an uncle, 
and his son is a cousin ; his son’s sons, however, are 
still sons. His daughter's son is a son, when a female is 
speaking; but, for the reason already explained in the 
<‘ase of the Munsees, males term them nephews. The 
relationships connected with a father’s sister are dealt 
with in a similai* maimer, ex(;ept that a father’s sister is 
still called mother. 

The Otawa system resembles the Miemac, and is 
formed on the same plan, being, however, somewhat 
more advanced, inasmuch as the chikben of umdes and 
aunts are recognised as cousins, and a man calls his 
cousin’s vson, not his .son, but his stepson. The Ojibwa. 
system is the same, excej)t that a woman also calls her 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s son, and father’s sister's 
daughter’s son, her stepson, instead of her son. In 
«ome of the relationships by marriage the same causes 
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have led to even moi'e striking differences. Thus, a 
Avoman generally calls her father’s sister’s daughter’s 
husband her brother-in-law ; but among the Missouri 
and Mississippi nations hei- son-in-law ; among the 
Minnitarees, tlie Crows, and some of the Chocta clans, 
her father ; among the Cherokees, her step-parent ; the 
Republican Pawnees, and some of the Choctas, her 
grandfather ; and among the Tukuthes, her grandson ! 

Having thus pointed out the curious results to 
which some of the lower races have been led in their 
attempts to distinguish relationships, and endeavoured 
to explain those shown in Table II., I will now return 
to the main argument. 

The Kaffir (Amazulu) .system is given in column 
12, Table I. Here, for the first time, we find the 
father’s brother regarded as an uncle, and the mother’s 
sister as an aunt. In other respects, however, the 
system is not more advam^ed than the Tamil, Fijian, 
or Wyandot. The raother'.s brother is called uncle ; ^ 
his son, cousin ; his grandson, son ; and his great-grand- 
son, grandchild. A father’s sister, quaintly enoxigh, is 
called father, the Kaffir word for wliich, ubaha, closely 
resembles ours. His son, however, is called brother; 
Ids grandson, accordingly, son ; his great-grandson, 
grandchild. A father’s brother, as already mentioned, 
is uncle ; but, as before, his son is called brother ; his 
grandson, son ; and his great-grandson, grandson. So, 
also, a mother’s sister is an aunt, but her son is a 
brother ; her grandson, a son ; and her great-grandson, 
a grandson. As in all the preceding cases, grand- 

^ It 18; however; significant that he calls his sister’s sons ‘ sons/ and 
not nephews. 
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fathers’ brothers and sisters are considered as, re- 
spectively, grandfathers and grandmothers. Brothers’ 
sons and sisters’ sons are called sons, and, lastly, their 
sons again are grandsons. 

Excepting in the case of nephews, this system, there- 
fore, closely resembles the Tamil, Fijian, and Wyandot ; 
the ot^or princi])al differences being a more correct 
nomenclature of uncles and aunts. 

Column 13, Table I., exhibits the nomenclature in 
use among the Mohegans, whose name signifies ‘ sea- 
side people,’ from their geograjdiieal position on the 
Hudson and the Connecticut. They belong to the 
great Algonkin stock. Here, for the first time, a dis- 
tinction is introduced between a father and a father's 
brother. The latter, however, is not recognised as an 
uncle ; that is to say, a father’s brother and a mother’s 
brother ai'e not regarded as equivalent relationships, 
but the former is termed stepfather. This distinguish- 
ing prefix is the characteristic feature ; and, as will be 
seen, we find the terms stepmother, stepbrother, and 
stepchild (to the exclusion of cousin), as natural con- 
sequences of the stepfathership. Still, the mother’s 
sister remains a mother, and her son a brother; and 
the derivation of this system from one similar to those 
already considered is, moreover, indicated by the fact 
that the members of the third generation are still 
regarded as grandchildren. 

The Crees and the Ojibwas, or Chippewas (of Lake 
Michigan), who also belong to the great Algonkin 
.stock, resemble the Mohegan in the use, though with 
some minor differences, of the prefix ‘ step-,’ a device 
which occurs also in a more complicated form among 
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the Chinese. Li some points, however, they are rather 
more advanced, and, in fact, these tribes possess the 
highest system of relationship yet recorded among the 
Kedskins of North America. A mother's brother is an 
uncle, and his son is a cousin ; as regards his grandson, 
the tendency to the use of different terms, according as 
the speaker is a male or female, shows itself in the use 
by the former of the term stepson, where the latter say 
nephew as in some of the ruder tribes. In both cases, 
mothers’ brothers’ great-gi'andchildren are called grand- 
children. A father’s sister is an aunt, and the nomen- 
clature with reference to her descendants is the same as 
in the case of the mother’s brother. A father’s brother 
is a stepbrother ; his son is still called a brother by 
males among the Crees, but is (jailed stepson by the 
Ojibwas ; the other relationships in this line being the 
same as in the case of the mother’s brother and father’s 
sister. 

No Eedskin I'egards his mother’s sister as an aunt ; 
but the Crees and Ojibwas distinguish her from a true 
mother by the term stepmother, and her descendants 
are addressed by the same terms as those of the father’s 
brother. The grandfather’s brothers and sisters are 
called grandfathers and grandmothers. As before, 
brothers’ sons, when a female is .speaking, and sisters’ 
sons, when a male is speaking, are called nephews; 
while brothers’ sons, when a male is speaking, and 
sisters’ sons, when a female is speaking, are no longer 
regarded as true sons, but are distinguished as stepsons. 
The grandchildren of these nephews and stepsons are, 
however, aU termed grandchildren. 

If, now, we compare this system with that of the 
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Two-Mountain Iroquois, we find that out of twenty- 
eight relationships given in the table only ten have 
remained the same. Of these, two are indicative of 
progress made by the Two-Mountain Iroquois — namely, 
the tenn for mother's brother and sister’s son ; the 
other eight are marks of imperfection still remaining in 
the Ojibwa nomenclature : points, moreover, not by any 
means characteristic of Amei-ican races, but common, 
also, as we have seen, to the Ilawaian, Kingsmill, 
Burmese, Japanese, Toiigan, Fijian, Kaffii', and Tamil 
systems : as we shall also find, to the Hindi, Karen, 
and Esquimaux; in fact, to almost all, if not all, 
barbarous peoples, and even to some of the more 
advanced races. 

Column 14, Table I., shows the system of nomen- 
clature as it exists in Hindi, and it may be added that 
the Bengali, Marathi, and Gujerathi are essentially the 
same, although the words differ. All these languages 
are said to be Sanskrit as regards their words ; alwri- 
ginal, on the contiary, in their grammar. Hindi con- 
tains 90 % of Sanskrit words, Gujerathi as much as 95 %. 
With three or four exceptions, it appears that the terms 
for relationship may be all of Sanskrit origin. 

Here, for the first time, we find that a brother's son 
and a sister’s son are termed nephews, whether the 
speaker is a male or a female. Yet nephews’ children 
are still termed grandchildren. Again, for the first 
time, the mother’s brother, father’s brother, mother’s 
sister, and father's sister are regarded as equivalent, 
and the tenns for their descendants are similar. The 
two fonner — i.o. mother’s brother and father’s brother, 
are termed ‘ uncles ; ’ the two latter — i.e. mother’s sister 
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and father’s sister, are called ‘ aunts.’ Yet, as regards 
the next generations, the system is less advanced than 
the Ojibwa, for uncles’ sous and aunts’ sons are termed 
brothers ; their grandsons, nephews ; and their great- 
grandsons, grandsons. It should, however, be observed 
that, ill the first three languages, viz. the Hindi, Ben- 
gali, and Marathi, besides the simple term ‘ brother,’ 
the terms ‘ brother through paternal uncle,’ ‘ brother 
through paternal aunt,’ ‘ brother through maternal 
uncle,’ and ‘ brother through maternal aunt,’ are also in 
use, and are less cuiidiersome than our English literal 
trauslatioif would indicate. The sj’^stem, therefore, is 
transitional on this point. Lastly, a grandfather’s 
brother is called ‘grandfather ; ’ a grandfather’s sister, 
‘ grandmother.’ 

The Karens are a rude, but peacefid and teachable 
race, inhabiting parts of Tenasserim, Burmah, Siam, 
and extending into the southern jiarts of China. They 
have been encroached upon and subjected by moye 
powerful races, and are now divided into different 
tribes, speaking different dialects, of which three are 
given in Mr. Morgan’s tables. Though rude and 
savage in their mode of life, they are described as 
extremely moral in their social relations — praise which 
seems to be corroborated by their system of relation- 
ships, as shown in column 17, Table I. 

Column 18 shows the system of another rude 
people, belonging to a distinct family of the human 
race, and inhabiting a distant and very different part 
of the world. Like the Karens, the Esquimaux are a 
rude people, but, like them, they are a quiet, peaceable, 
and moral race. No doubt on some points their ideas 
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differ from ours ; their condition does not admit of much 
refinement — of any great advance in science or art. 
They cannot be said to have any religion worthy of the 
name, yet there is, perhaps, no more moral people on the 
face of the earth : none among whom there is less crime ; 
and it is, perhaps, not going too far to say that there is, 
as far »s I can judge, no race of men which has more 
fully availed itself of its opportunities. 

It is most remarkable to find that these two races of 
men, so distinct, so distant, so dissimilar in their modes 
of life, without a word in common, yet use .systems 
of relationship which, in their essential features, are 
identical, although by no means in harmony with the 
existing social condition : in both, uncles and aunts are 
correctly recognised, and tlieir (children regarded as 
cousins; their grand<‘hildren, however, are termed 
nephews, and the children of these so-called nephews 
are classed, as in all the previous cases, as grand- 
children. Thus, out of the twenty-eight relationships 
indicated in the table, the Karens and Esquimaux agree 
with us in twelve, and differ in sixteen. As regards 
every one, however, of these sixteen they agree with 
one another, while in eight they follow the same system 
as every other race wliich we have been considering. 

These facts cannot be the result of chance ; there 
is one way, and, as it seems to me, one way only, of 
accounting for them, and that is by regarding them 
as the outcome of a progressive development, such as 
that which I have endeavoured to .sketch. An examin- 
ation of the several cases will, I think, confirm this view. 

The Karen-Esquimaux system is inconsistent with 
itself in three respects, and precisely where it differs 
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from ours. The children of cousins are termed nephews, 
which they are not ; the children of nephews are re- 
garded as grandchildren, and a grandfather’s brothers 
and sisters are termed, respectively, grandfathers and 
grandmothers. 

The first fact — namely, that a mother’s brother’s 
grandsons, and a mother's sister’s grandsons, a father’s 
sister’s grandsons, and a father’s brother’s grandsons, 
are all termed ‘ nephews ’ — clearly points to the existence 
of a time when a mother’s brother and a father’s lirother 
wei'e regarded as fathers, a mother’s sister and a father’s 
sister as mothers, and their children, consequently, as 
brothers. The second — namely, that the great-grand- 
(•hildren of uncles and aunts are regarded as grand- 
children — similarly points to a time when nephews and 
nieces were termed, and regarded as, sons and daughters, 
and their children, consequently, as grandchildren. 
Lastly, why should grandfathers’ brothers and grand- 
fathers’ sisters be called grandfathers and grandmothers, 
unless there was a time when fathers’ brothers and sisters 
were respectively called ‘ fathers ’ and ‘ mothers : ’ uidess 
the Karens and Esquimaux once had a system of 
relationship similar to that which still prevails among 
so many barbarous tribes, and which, to all appearance, 
has been gradually modified ? Hence, though the 
Karens and Esquimaux have now a far more correct 
system of nomenclature than that of many other races, 
we find, even in this, clear traces of a time when these 
peoples had not advanced in this respect beyond the 
lowest stage. 

As already mentioned, the Euroi)ean nations follow, 
almost without exception, a strictly descriptive system. 
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founded on the marriage of single pairs. The principle 
is, however, departed from in a few rare cases, and 
in them we find an approach to the Karen-Esquimaux 
system. Thus, in Spanish, a brother’s great-grandson 
is called ‘grandson.' Again, in Bulgarian, a brother’s 
grandson and sister's grandson are called ‘ Mai ^mook 
mi,’ literally ‘ little grandson my.’ A father’s father’s 
sister is termed a grandmother, and a father's father’s 
brother a grandfather, as is also the case in llussian. 
The French and Sanskrit, alone, so far as I know% 
among the Aryan languages, have special words for 
elder and younger brother. Among Aryan races the 
Eomans and the Germans aloiie developed a term for 
cousin,* and we ourselves have, even now, no word for 
a cousin’s son. The history of the term ‘ nephew ’ is 
also instructive. The word ‘ nepos,’ says Moi’gan,”’ 
‘ among the Romans, as late as the fourth century, w'as 
‘ applied to a nephew as well as a grandson, although 
‘ both “ avus ” and “ avunculus " had come into use. 
‘ Eutropius, in speaking of Octavianus, calls him the 
‘ nephew of Ciesar, “ Cajsaris nepos. " (fib. vii. c. i.) 
‘ Suetonius speaks of him as “ .sororis nepos " (Ca;sar, 
‘ c. Ixxxiii.), and afterwards (Octavianus, c. vii.) de- 
‘ scribes Ciesar as his great-uncle, “ major avunculus,” 
‘ in which he conti’adicts himself. When “ nepos ” was 
‘ finally restricted to grandson, and thus became a strict 
‘ correlative of “ avus," the Latin language was with- 
‘ out a term for nephew, whence the descriptive phrase, 
‘ “ Fratris vel sororis filius.” In English, “ nephew ” 

^ So that of many nations it may be said, literally as well as figuratively, 
that * les nations n’ont pas de cousins.’ 
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‘ was applied to grandson, as well as nephew, as late as 
‘ 1611, the period of King James's translation of the 
‘ Bible. Niece is so used by Shakspeare in his will, in 
‘ which he describes his granddaughter, Susannah Hall, 

‘ as “ my niece." ’ 

So that even among the most advanced races we find 
some lingering confusion about nephews, nieces, and 
grandchildren. 

Thus, then, we have ti*aced these systems of relation- 
ships from the simple and rinh; nomenclature of the 
Sandwich Islanders up to the far purer and more correct 
terminology of the Karens and Esquimaux. I have 
endeavoui-ed to show that the systems indicated are 
explicable only on the theory of a gradual improvement 
and elevation, and are incompatible with degradation ; 
that as the valves indicate the course of the blood in 
our veins, so do the terms applied to relationships point 
out the course of past history. In the first place, the 
moral condition of the lower races, wherever we can 
ascertain it, is actually higher tlian that indicated by 
the phraseology in use ; and, secondly, the systems 
themselves are, in almost all cases, inexifiicable, except 
on the hypothesis that they were themselves preceded 
by still ruder ones. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Two-Mountain 
Iroquois ; they call a mother’s brother an uncle, but his 
son they regard as a brother. This is no accident, for 
the idea is carried out in ^le otlier relationships, and 
occurs also in other races. On the theory of progress 
it is easily accounted for : if a father’s brother was pre- 
viously called a father, his son would, of course, be a 
brother; and when the father’s l)rother came to be 
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clistinguislied as an uncle some time would, no doubt, 
often elapse before the other changes, consequent on 
this step, would be effected. But how could such a 
system be accounted for ou the opposite theory ? How 
could a father’s brotlier’s son come to be regarded as a 
brothel-, if a father's brother had always been termed 
an uncle ? The sequence of terms for the relationships 
connected with a father’s sister, on the two hypotheses 
of progress on the fine hand, and degradation on the 
other, may be illustrated as in the Table III. (p. 211). 

Ill the first, or lowest stage, the sequence is mother, 
lirother, son, grandson, as in the Sandwich and Two- 
Mountain Iroquois system. In tlie next stage, the 
mother’s sister being recognised as an aunt, and the 
other relationships remaining the same, we have the se- 
quen(*e, aunt, hrotlier, son, grandson, as ajnong the 
Micmacs. When a brother's son becomes a nephew 
we have aunt, brother, nephew, grandson, as in the 
Burmese, Japanese, and Hindi systems. In the next 
stage, an aunt’s son being distinguislied as a cousin, 
we have aunt, cousin, nephew, grandson, as among 
the Tamils and Fijians. The last two stages would be 
aunt, cousin, aunt’s gi-andson, grandson ; and, lastly, 
aunt, cousin, aunt’s grandson, aunt’s great-grandson. 
Thus, out of these six stages, five at least actually 
exist. 

On the other hand, on the theory of retrogression, 
we should commence with the highest system : namely, 
aunt, cousin, aunt’s grandson, and aunt’s great-grand- 
son. The second stage would be, mother, cousin, aunt's 
graudspn, aunt's great-grandson. The third, mother, 
brother, aunt's grandson, aunt’s great-grandson. The 
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fourth, mother, brother, nephew, aunt’s great-grand- 
son. The fifth, mother, brother, sou, auiit’s great- 
grandson. And the last, mother, brother, son, grand- 
son. Thus, it will be observed that, except, of course, 
the first and last, they have not a stage in common ; 
and, though there may be some doubt whether the 
sequence suggested on the second hypothesis is the one 
which would be followed, it cannot be maintained that 
we could ever have the systems which would occur in 
the case of progress as shown in Table III., and the 
first four of which are actually in existenc.e. 

Whene\ er, theti, the son or daughtei- of an uncle, 
or aunt, is termed a brother, as in the case of seven of 
the races referi*ed to in the table, we may be sure that 
there was once a time when that uncle, or aunt, was 
termed a father or mother ; whenever a cousin’s .son is 
termed a son, as again in seven races, we must infer, 
not only that those cousins were once regarded as 
brothers, but that brothers’ sons were once termed 
sons. Again, when great-uncles and aunts are termed 
grandfathers and grandmothers — when great-nephews 
and nieces are termed grandchildren, as in the case of 
all the races we have been considering — we have, I 
submit, good reason to infer that those races must once 
have had a system of nomenclature as rude as that of 
the Hawaians or KingsmiU Islanders. 

But it may be asked : admitting that the seventeen 
races, illustrated in Table I., are really advancing, are 
there not cases of the contrary ? The answer is clear ; 
out of the 139 races whose systems of relationship are 
more or less completely given by Mr. Morgan, there is 
not one in which evidence of degradation is thus indi- 
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cated. To show this clearly and concisely, I have pre- 
jjared the following table (p. 209). It will be seen 
that, taking merely the relation of nncles and atints with 
reference to their children, there are 207 cases indicat- 
ing progress. On the other hand, there are four cases, 
the Cayuda, Onondaga, Oneida, and Mohawks, among 
whom, while a father's sister is (tailed a mother, her son 
is called a cousin. These c‘ases, however, are neutra- 
lised by the fact that the sotis of these cousins are called 
sons. We have, therefore, a very large body of evidenc(* 
indicating progress, and collected among A'cry diffei'ent. 
races of men, while there appear to be none wliich 
favour the opposite hypothesis. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured t(j show 
that I'elationship is, at first, regarded as a matter, not of 
blood, but of tribal organisation ; that it is, in the second 
stage, traced through the mother; in the third, through 
the father ; and that only in the fourth stage is the idea 
of family constituted as amongst ourselves. To obtain 
clear and correct ideas on this subject, it is necessary 
to know the laws and customs of various races. The 
nomenclature alone would, in many cases, lead us into 
eri’or, and, in fact, has often done so. When checked 
by a knowledge of the tribal rules and customs, it is, 
lu)wever, most interesting and instructive. From this 
point of view especially, Mr. Morgan’s work is of great 
value. It has been seen, however, that I differ greatly 
from him as to the conclusions to be drawn from the 
facts which he has so diligently collected. 

Of course, I do not deny that these facts may, in 
some cases, indicate ethnological affinities; but they 
have not, I think, so great an importance in solving 
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questions of ethnological relationships as he supposes. 

I do not, however, in any way, undervalue their import- 
ance ; they afford a striking evidence in favour of the 
doctrine of development, and are thus a very interesting 
and important contribution to the great problem of 
human history. 

Mainly from the materials which he has so laboriously 
collec'.ted, and for which ethnologists owe him an im- 
mense debt of gratitude, I have endeavoured to show : 

Firstly, that the terms for, what we call, relation- 
ships, are, among the lower races of men, mere ex- 
pressions for the results of marriage customs, and do 
not comprise the idea of relationship as we understand 
it ; that, in fact, the connection of individuals inter se, 
their duties to one another, their rights, and the descent 
of their property, are all regulated more by the rela- 
tion to the tribe than by that to the family ; that, when 
the two conflict, the latter must give way. 

Secondly, that the nomenclature of relationships is, 
in all the cases yet collected, explainable in a clear and 
simple manner on the hypothesis of progress. 

Thirdly, that while two races in the same state of social 
condition, but of which the one has risen from the lowest 
known system, the other sunk from the highest, would, 
necessarily, have a totally different system of nomencla- 
ture for relationships, we have not a single instance of 
such a system as would result from the latter hypothesis. 

Fourthly, that some of those races which approxi- 
mate most nearly to our European system differ from 
it upon points only explainable on the hypothesis that 
they were once in a much lower social condition than 
they are at present. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RELiaiON 

r E religion of savages, though of peculiar interest, 
is in many respects perhaps the most difficult 
part of my wliole subject. I shall endeavour to avoid, 
as far as possible, anything which might justly give 
pain to any of my readers. Many ideas, however, 
which have been, or ai e, prevalent on religious matters, 
are so utterly opposed to our own that it is impossible 
to discuss the subject witliout mentioning some things 
which are very repugnant to our feelings. Yet, while 
savages show us a melan(dioly spectacle of gross super- 
stitions and ferocious forms of worship, the religious 
mind cannot but feel a peculiar satisfaction in tracing 
up the gradual evolution of more correct ideas and of 
nobler creeds. 

As a general rule savages do not set themselves to 
tliink out such questions, Imt adopt the ideas wliich 
suggest themselves most naturally ; so that, as I shall 
attempt to show, races in a similar state of mental 
development, however distinct their origin may be, and 
however distant the regions they inhabit, have very 
similar religious conceptions. Most of those who have 
endeavoured to account for the various superstitions of 
savage races have done so by crediting them with a 
much more elaborate system of ideas than they in 
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reality possess. Thus Lafitau supposes that fire was 
worshipped because it so well represents ‘ cette supreme 
‘ intelligence degagee de la nature, dont la puissance 
‘ est toujours active.’ * Again, with reference to idols, 
he observes “ that ‘ la dependance que nous avons de 
‘ riraagination et des sens ne nous permettant pas de 
‘ voir Dieu autrement qii’en 4nigme, comme parle Saint 
‘ Paul, a cause une espece de necessite de nous le 
‘ montrer sous des images sensibles, lesquelles fussent 
‘ autant de symboles, qui nous elevassent jusqu’k lui, 
‘ comme le portrait nous remet dans I’idee de celui 
dont il est la peinture.’ Plutarch, again, supposed 
that the crocodile was worshipped by Egypt because, 
having no tongue, it was a type of the Deity who made 
laws for nature by his mere will ! Explanations, how- 
ever, such as these are radically wrong. 

I have felt doubtful whether this chapter should 
not be entitled ‘ the superstitions ’ rather than ‘ the re- 
‘ ligion ’ of savages ; but have preferred the latter partly 
because many of the superstitious ideas pass gradually 
into nobler conceptions, and partly from a reluctance to 
condemn any honest belief, however absurd and im- 
perfect it may be. It must, however, be admitted that 
religion, as understood by the lower savage races, differs 
.essentially from ours ; nay, it is not oidy different, but 
even opposite. Thus it is an affair of_ this world, not 
of the next. Their deities are evil, not good ; they may 
be forced into compliance ^^h the wishes of man ; 
they generally require bloody, and often rejoice in 
human, ^a mific es ; they are iportal, not immortal ; a 
part, not tlm authors, of nature; they are to be 

' Moeurs des Sauvages Am^ricains, toI. i. p. 152. ’ Zoc. cit p. 121. 
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approached by dances rather than by prayers ; and 
often approve what we call vice, rather than what we 
esteem as virtue. 

In fact, the so-called religion of the lower races 
bears somewhat the same relation to religion in its 
higher forms that astrology does to astronomy, or 
alche..iy to chemistry. Astronomy is derived from 
astrology, yet their spirit is in entire opposition ; and 
we shall find the same difference between the religions 
of backward and of advanced races. We regard the 
Deity as good ; they look upon him as evil ; we submit 
ourselves to him ; they endeavour to obtain tlie control 
of him ; we feel the necessity of accounting for the 
blessings by which we are surrounded ; they think the 
blessings come of themselves, and attribute all evil to 
the interference of malignant beings. 

These characteristics are not exceptional and rare. 
On the contrary, I shall attempt to show that, though 
the religions of the lower races have received different 
names, they agree in their general characteristics, and 
are but phases of one sequence, having the same origin, 
and passing through similar, if not identical, stages. 
This will explain the great similarities which occur in 
the most distinct and distant races, which liave puzzled 
many ethnologists, and in some cases led them to 
utterly untenable theories. Thus, even Robertson, 
though in many respects he held very correct views as 
to the religious condition of savages, remarks that Sun- 
worship prevailed among the Natchez and the Persians, 
and observes : * — ‘ This surprising coincidence in senti- 
‘ tnent between two nations in such different states of 
’ ^ History of America, book iv. p. 127. 
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‘ improvement is one of the many singular and unac- 
‘ countable circumstances which occur in the history of 
‘ human affairs.’ 

Although, however, we find the most remarkable 
coincidences between the religions of distinct races, one 
of the peculiar difficulties in the study of religion arises 
from the fact that, while each nation has generally but 
one language, we may almost say that in religious 
matters, (juot homines tot sententi(e ; no two men having 
exactly the same views, however much they may wish 
to agree. 

Many travellers have pointed out this difficulty. 
Thus, Captain Cook, speaking of the South Sea 
islanders,’^ says : — ‘ Of the religion of these people we 
‘ were not able to acquire any clear and consistent 
‘ knowledge ; we found it like tlie religion of most other 
‘ countries — involved in mystery and perplexed with 
‘ apparent inconsistencies.’ Many also of those to whom 
we are indebted for information on the subject, fully 
expecting to find among savages ideas like our own, 
obscured only by errors and superstition, have put 
leading questions, and thus got misleading answers. 
We constantly hear, for instance, of a Devil ; but, in 
fact, no spiritual being in the mythology of any savage 
races possesses the characteristics of Satan. Again, it 
is often very difficult to determine in what sense an 
object is worshipped. A mountain, or a river, for in- 
stance, may be held sacred either as an actual Deity or 
merely as his abode ; and in the same way a statue may 
be actually worshipped as a god, or merely reverenced 
as representing the Divinity. 

^ Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. p, 237, 
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To a great extent, moreover, these diflSculties arise 
from the fact that when man, either by natural progress 
or the influencS of a more advanced race, rises to the 
conception of a higher religion, he still retains his old 
beliefs, which lolig linger on, side by side with and yet 
in utter opposition to, the higher creed. The new and 
more powerful Spirit is an addition to the old Pantheon, 
and diminishes the importance of the older deities ; 
gradually the worship of the latter sinks in the social 
scale, and becomes confined to the ignorant and the 
young. Thus, a belief in witchcraft still flourishes 
among our agricultural labourers and the lowest classes 
in our great cities ; and the deities of our ancestors sur- 
vive in the nursery tales of our children. We must 
therefore expect to find in each race traces — nay, more 
than traces — of lower religions. Even if this were not 
the case, we should still be met by the difficulty that 
there are few really sharp lines in religious systems. 
It might be supposed that a belief in the immortality 
of the soul, or in the efficacy of sacrifices, would give 
us good lines of division ; but it is not so : these, and 
many other ideas, rise gradually, and even often appear 
at first in a form very different from that which they 
ultimately assume. 

Hitherto it has been usual to classify religions 
according to the nature of the object worshipped : 
Fetichism, for instance, being the worship of inanimate 
objects, Sabajism that of the heavenly bodies. The 
true test, however, seems to me to be the estimate in 
which the Deity is held. The first great stages in 
religious thought may, I think, be regarded as — 

Atheism ; understanding by this term not a denial of 
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the existence of a Deity, but an absence of any definite 
ideas on the subject. 

Fetichism; the stage in wliich man stpposes he can 
force the deities to comply with his desires. 

Nature-worship or Totemism-, in which natural 
objects, trees, lakes, stones, animals, &c., are wor- 
shipped. 

Shamanism ; in which the superior deities are far 
more powerful than man, and of a different nature. 
Their place of abode also is far away, and accessible 
only to Shamans. 

Idolatry, or Anthropomorphism ; in which the gods 
take still more completely the nature of men, being, 
however, more powerful. They are still amenable to 
persuasion ; they are a part of nature, and not creators. 
They are represented by images or idols. 

In the next stage the Deity is regarded as the 
author, not merely a part of nature. He becomes for 
the first time a really supernatural being. 

The last stage to which I will refer is that in which 
morality is associated with religion. 

Since the above was written, my attention has been 
called by De Brosse’s ‘ Culte des Dieux fetiches ’ to a 
passage in Sanchoniatho, quoted by Eusebius. From 
his description of the first thirteen generations of men 
I extract the following passages : — 

Generation 1. — ^The ‘ first men consecrated the plants 
‘ shooting out of the earth, and judged them gods, and 
‘ worshipped them, upon whom they themselves lived.’ 

Gen. 2. — The second generation of men ‘ were called 
‘ Genus and Genea, and dwelt in Phoenicia ; but when 
* great droughts came, they stretched their hands up 
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‘ to heaven towards the Sun, for him they thought the 
‘ only Lord of Heaven.’ 

Gen. 3. — iftFterwards other mortal issue was begotten, 
whose names were Phos, Pur, and Phlox (i.e. Light, 
Pire, and Flame). These found out the way of gene- 
rating fire by the rubbing of pieces of wood against each 
other and taught men the use thereof. 

Gen. 4. — The fourth generation consists of giants. 

Gen. 5. — With reference to the fifth he mentions 
the existen(!e of communal marriage, and that Usous 
‘ consecrated two pillars to Fire and Wind, and bowed 
‘ down to them, and poured out to them the blood of 
‘ such wild beasts as had been caught in hunting.’ 

Gen. 0. — Hunting and fishing are invented ; which 
seems rather inconsistent with the preceding statement. 

Gen. 7. — Ohrj'sor, whom he affirms to be Vulcan, 
discovered iron and the art of forging. ‘ Wherefore he 
‘ also was worshipped after his death for a god, and they 
‘ called him Diamichius (or Zeus Michius).’ 

Gen. 8. — Pottery was discovered. 

Gen. 9. — Now comes Agrus, ‘ who had a much- 
‘ worshipped statue, and a temple carried about by one 
‘ or more yoke of oxen in Phoenicia.’ 

Gen. 10. — Villages were formed, and men kept 
Hocks. 

Gen. 11. — Salt was discovered. 

Gen. 12. — ^Taautus or Hermes discovered letters. 
The Cabiri belong to this generation. 

Thus, then, we find mentioned in order the worship 
of plants, heavenly bodies, pillars, and men; later 
still comes Idolatry coupled with Temples. It will be 
obselwed that Sahehoniatho makes no special mention of 
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Shamanism, and that he regards the worship of plants 
as aboriginal. 

The opinion that religion is general* and universal 
has been entertained by many high authorities. Yet 
it is opposed to the evidence of numerous trustworthy 
observers. Sailors, traders, and philosophers, Homan 
Catholic priests and Protestant missionaries, in ancient 
and in modern times, in eveiy part of the globe, have 
concurred in stating that there are races of men alto- 
gether devoid of religion. The case is the stronger be- 
cause in several instances the fact has greatly surprised 
him who records it, and has been entirelj’^ in opposition 
to all his preconceived views. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed that in some cases travellers denied 
the existence of religion merely because the tenets were 
unlike ours. The question as to the general existence 
of religion among men is indeed, to a great extent a 
matter of definition. If the mere sensation of fear, and 
the recognition that there are probably other beings 
nioi'e powerful than oneself, are sufficient alone to con- 
stitute a religion, then we must, I think, admit that 
religion is general to the human race. J3ut when a 
child dreads the darkness, and shrinks from a lightless 
room, we never regard that as an evidence of religion. 
Moreover, if this definition be adopted, we can no 
longer regard I’eligion as peculiar to man. We must 
admit that the feeling of a dog or a horse towards its 
master is of the same character ; and the baying of a 
dog to the moon is as much an act of worship as some 
ceremonies which have been so described by travellers.* 

’ I am glad to see that Letoumeau in his recent work (Evol. Belig.) 
adopts idiis view. (Note to 6th Ed.) 
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Even among the higher races we find that the words 
now denoting spiritual things betray in almost all, if 
not all, cases an earlier physical meaning. 

Bearijig in mind this qualification I have quoted in 
‘ Prehistoru; Times ’ * the following writers who have 
testified to the existence of tribes without religion. For 
some of the Esquimaux tribes. Captain Ross ; for some 
of the Canadians, Hearne ; for the Californians, Baegert, 
who lived among them seventeen years, and La Perouse ; 
for many of the Brazilian tribes, Spix and Martins, Bates 
and Wallace ; for Paraguay, Dobritzhofler ; for some 
of the Polynesians, Williams’s Missionary Enterprises, 
the Voyage of the Novara, and Diefienbach ; for Damood 
Island (North of Australia), Jukes (Voyage of the 
‘ Fly ’) ; for the Pellew Islands, Wilson ; for the Aru 
Islands, Wallace ; for the Andamaners, Mouatt, and 
more recently Portman, who spent much time’ with 
them and studied them closely ; for certain tribes of 
Hindostan, Hooker and Shortt ; for the Tasmanians, 
Bonwick; for some of the Eastern African nations. 
Burton and Grant ; for the Kaffirs, Burchell and Moflat ; 
and for the Hottentots, Le Vaillant. I will here only 
give a few additional instances. 

The natives of Clueensland, says Mr. Lang, ‘ have no 
* idea of a supreme divinity, the creator and governor 
‘ of the world, the witness of their actions, and their 
‘ future judge. They have no object of worship, even 
‘ of a subordinate and inferior rank. They have no 
‘ idols, no temples, no sacrifices. In short, they have 
‘ nothing whatever of the character of religion, or of 

' Prehistoric Times, 6th edition. 

• See also Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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‘ religious observance, to distinguish them from the 
‘ beasts that perish. They live “ without God in the. 

‘ “ world." ’ ^ He quotes, also, in support of this, the 
opinion of Mr. Schmidt, who lived as a missionary 
among the natives of Moreton Bay for seven years, and 
was well acquainted with their language. 

Mr. llidley, indeed, in an interesting ‘ Report on 
‘ Australian Languages and 'Praditions,’ - states that 
they have a traditional belief in one supreme Creator, 
called Baiamai, but he admits that most of the witnesses 
who were examined before the select Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Legislative Council of Victoria in 1858 
to report on the Aborigines, ‘ gave it as theii' opinion 
‘ that the natives had no religious ideas.' It appears 
moreover from a sul)sequent remark,^ that Baiamai only 
possessed ‘ tra<.‘es ' of the ‘ three attri])utes of the God of 
‘ the Bible — viz. Kternity, Omnipotence, and Goodness.’ ^ 

‘It is evident,' says M. Bik,'’’ ‘that the Arafuras of 
‘ Vorkay (one of the Southern Arns) j)ossess no religion 
‘ whatever. ... Of the immortality of the soul they 
‘ have not the least conception. 'Po all my enquiries on 
‘this subject they answered, “No Arafura has ever 
‘ “ returned to us after death, therefore we know 
‘ “ iiothing of a future state, and this is the first time 
‘ “ we have heard of it." Their idea was Mati, Mati 
‘ sudah (When you are dead there is an end of you). 
‘ Neither have they any notion of the creation of the 
‘ world. To convince myself more fully respecting 
‘their want of knowledge of a Supreme Being, I 

' Lang’s Queensland, p. 374. * See Appendix. 

2 Jour, of the Anthrop. Institute, ® Quoted in Kolff’s Voyages of 

1872, p. 257. the Doiirga, p. 158. 

•* Loc. cit. p. 278. 
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‘ demanded of them on whom they called for help in 
‘ their need, when their vessels were overtaken by 
‘ violent tempests. The eldest among them, after 
‘ having consalted the others, answered that they 
‘knew not on whom they could call for assistance, 
‘ but begged me, if I knew, to be so good as to inform 
‘ them.’ 

‘ The wilder Bedouins,’ * says Burton, ‘ will enquire 
‘ where Allah is to be found : when asked the object of 
‘ the question, tliey reply, “ If the Eesa could but catch 
‘ “ him they would spear him u])on the spot ; who but 
‘ “ he lays waste their homes and kills their cattle and 
‘ “ wives ? ” ’ He also considers that atheism is ‘ the 
‘ natural condition of the savage and uninstructed mind, 
‘ the night of spiritual existence, which disappears 
‘ before the dawn of a Ijelief in things imseen. A 
‘ Creator is to creation what the cause of any event 
‘ in life is to its effect ; those familiar to the .sequence 
‘ will hardly credit its a])sen<’e from the minds of 
‘ others.’ “ 

Among the Koussa Kaffirs, Lichtenstein® affirms 
that ‘ there is no a})pearauce of any religious worship 
‘ whatever.’ 

‘ It might be the proper time now,’ says Father 
Baegert, ‘ to speak of the fonn of government and the 
‘ religion of the Californians previous to tlieir (*onver- 
‘ sion to Christianity ; but neither the one nor the 
‘ other existed among them. They had no magistrates, 
‘ no police, and no laws ; idols, temples, religious 
‘ worship or ceremonies were unknown to them, and 

* First Footsteps in East Africa, - Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 179. 

P« * Lichtenstein, vol. i. p. 263. 
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‘ they neither believed in the true and only God, nor 
‘ adored false deities. ... I made diligent enquiries, 

‘ among those with whom 1 lived, to ascertain whether 
‘ they had any conception of God, a future life, and 
‘ their own souls, but I never could discover the slightest 
‘ trace of such a knowledge. Their language has no 
■ words for “ God ” and “ soul.” ’ ^ Indeed, the mis- 
sionaries found no word which they could use for 
‘ God ’ in any of the Oregon languages.* 

Although, as Captain John Smith ^ quaintly puts it, 
there was ‘in Virginia no place discovered to be so 
‘ savage in whicli tliey had not a religion, Deere, and 
‘ ]) 0 ws and arrows,’ still the ruder tribes in the far 
Morth, according to the testimony of Hearne, who knew 
them intimately, had no religion. 

Several tribes, says Robertson,^ ‘haA^e been dis- 
‘ c-overed in America, which have no idea whatever of a 
‘ Supreme Being, and no rites of religious worship. . . . 

‘ Some rude tribes have not in their language any name 
‘ for the Deity, nor have the most accurate observers 
‘ been able to discover any jiractice or institution which 
‘ seemed to imply that they recognised his authority, 

‘ or were solicitous to obtain his favour.’ 

It is questionable whether the Chinese have any 
belief in a personal Deity, and the same doubt applies to 
the orthodox teachings of Bucldha. 

In the face of such a crowd of witnesses it may at 
first sight seem extraordinary that there can still be 

' Baegert. Smithsonian Trans., Voyages in Virginia, p. 138. 

1863-4, p. 390. ^ History of America, book iv. 

Hale’s Ethnograi)hy of the p. 122. See also Prichard’s Nat. 
U. S. Expl. Exped., p. 200. History of Man, vol. ii. p. 608. 
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any difference of opinion on the subject.^ This, how- 
ever, arises partly from the fact that the term ‘ Ee- 
‘ ligion ’ has not always been used in the same sense, 
and partly from a belief that, as has no doubt happened 
in several cases, travellers may, from ignorance of the 
language, or from shortness of residence, have over- 
looked a religion which really existed. 

For instance, the lii’st describers of Taliiti asserted 
that the natives had no religion, which subsequently 
proved to be a com})lete mistake ; and seA'eral other 
similar cases might be quoted. As regards the lowest 
races of men, however, it seems to me, even a priori, veiy 
difficult to suppose that a peojde so backward as tc be 
unable to count their own lingers should be suflii-iently 
advanced in their intellectual conceptions as to have 
any system of belief worthy of the name of a religion. 

The Atheism or absence of Belief in Gods, among 
the lower races, is of course a very dilferent thing from 
the denial of their existence among liighev races, as for 
instance among the Jains of India, who "taught that 
the gods had no real existence, and that even if they did 
exist tlu'y had no power or authority to override the 
inexorable destiny wliich governed the universe. 

We shall, however, obtain a clearer \iew of the 
question if we consider the superstitions of those races 
which have a rudimentary religion, and endeavour to 
trace these ideas up into a more developed condition. 

^ Mr. Lang, for instance, in The to whom T refer. Moreover, Mr. 
Mailing of lleligion, states that M. Lang does not seem to liavo read 
lioskoff has * confuted’ my state- my chapter carefully: he seems 
ments. The statements, however, especially to have overlooked p. 212. 
were not mine, and the question is Wheeler, Hist of India, vol. iv. 

whether M. KoskofF has confuted the p. 4 1 2. 
numerous and eminent authorities 
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Here, again, we shall perhaps be met by the doubt 
whether ti-avellers have correctly understood the ac- 
counts given to them. In many cases, however, when 
the narrator had lived for months, or years, among 
those whom he was describing, we need certainly feel 
no suspicion, and in others we shall obtain a satisfactory 
result by comparing togethei" the statements of different 
observers and using them as a check one upon the other. 

The religions theories of savages are rarely if ever 
the result of deep thought, nor imist they be regarded 
as constituting any elaborate or continuous theory. A 
Zulu candidh' said to Bishop Callaway:^ *()ur know- 
‘ ledge does not urge ns to search out the roots of it; 
‘ we do not try to see them ; if any one thinks ever so 
‘ little he soon gives it up, and passes on to what he sees 
‘ with his eyes ; and he does not understand the real 
‘ state of even what he sees.’ Dulanre - truly oh, serves, 
that the savage ‘aime mieiix soumettre sa raison, 
‘ souvent revoltee, a ce que ses institutions out. de ])lus 
‘ absurde, cpie de se livrer a fexamen, parce que ce 
‘ travail est toujours jHmible pour celni qui ne s’y est 
‘ point exerce.’ With this statement 1 entirely concur, 
and T believe that through all the various religious 
systems of the lower races may be traced a natural and 
unc'onscious process of development. 

The ideas of i-eligion among the lower races of man 
are intimately associated with, if indeed they have not 
originated from, the condition of man during sleep, and 
especially from dreams. Sleep and death have always 
been I’egarded as nearly related to one another. Thus 

' The lleligioiis System of the Amazulu, p. 22. 

~ Histoire des Cultes, vol. i. p. 22. 
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in classical mytholo<jry, Somnus, the god of sleep, and 
Moi’s, the god of death, were both fabled to have been 
the children of Xox, the goddess of niglit. So, also, 
the savage would naturally look on death as a kind of 
sleep, and woidd expect — hoping on even against hope 
— to see his friend return to himself from the one as he 
had so often done from the other. 

Hence, probably, one reason for the great import- 
ance ascribed to the treatment of the l)ody after death. 
But what happens to the spirit during sleep ? The 
body lies lifeless, and the savage not unnaturally con- 
cludes that tin* spirit has left it. In this he is con- 
firmed by the phenomena of dreams, whicli conse- 
quently to tlie sa\ age have a reality a,nd an impoi'tance 
which we (;an scarcely appreciate. During sleep the 
spirit seems to desert the body ; and as in dreams we 
visit other localities and even other worlds, living, as 
it were, a separate and different life, the two phenomena 
are not unnaturally regarded as the complements of 
one another. Hence the savage considers the events 
in his dreams to be as real as those of his waking’ 
hours, and hence he comes to feel that he has a spirit 
which can quit the body. ‘Dreams,’ says Burton, ‘ ac- 
‘ cording to the ’t'orubans (West Africa") and to many 
‘ of our fetichists, are not an irregular action and par- 
‘ tial activity of the brain, but so many revelations 
‘ brought by the manes of the depai’teil.’ ^ With the 
Philippine Islanders ‘ sleeping is a vei’v solemn matter: 

‘ they are very averse to awaking any one, the idea being, 

‘ that during sleep the soul is absent from the body, and 
‘ that if slumber b(' suddenly arrested, the soul might not 
’ Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 204. 
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‘ liave time to return. A i)ersoii knowing the habits of 
‘ the native, when he calls upon him and is told, “He is 
‘ “ asleep,” does not enquire further — the rest is under- 
‘ stood ; that he may ha\'e to wait an indefinite time until 
‘ the sleeper wakes up — so lie may as well depart.’ ' 

The Burmese also have a strong objection to waking 
any one, for the same reason. One of our officials, not 
knowing this belief, excited great indignation bj’ having 
the head man of a A'illage woke during his mid-day 
siesta. The wife was almost distracted. She did not 
know what might hapjieu if her husband’s liody was 
woke up when his spirit might be miles away! So 
strong was the North American faith in dreams that on 
one occasion, when an Indian dreamt he was taken 
captive, he induced his friends to make a mock attack 
on him, to bind him and treat him as a captive, actually 
submitting to a considerable amount of torture, in the 
hope thus to fulfil his dream.’ T’he Greenlanders,^ also, 
believe in the reality of dreams, and think that at night 
they go hunting, visiting, courting, and so on. It is of 
course obvious that the body takes no ])art in these 
nocturnal adventures, and hence it is natural to con- 
clude that they have a spirit which can quit the body. 

In Madagascar ‘ the people throughout the whole 
‘ island pay a religious regard to dreams, and imagine 
‘ that their good demons (for I cannot tell what other 
‘ name to give their inferior deities, which, as they saj% 
‘ attend on their owleys) tell them in their dreams 
‘ what ought to be done, or warn them of what ought 

' Foreman, The Philippine * The Adventures of Robert 
Islands, p. 184. Drury, p. 171. 8ee also pp. 176, 

Lafitau, loc. cit, vol. i. p. 366. 272. 

Crantz, loc. cit. vol. i. p. 200. 
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‘ to be avoided.’ Mr. E. F. voii Thurra mentions a 
case in' -which an Indian of Guiana punished his slave 
because lie dreamt that the man had been impertinent.* 
Lastly, when they dream of their departed friends 
or relatives, savages jii-ml\' believe themselves to be 
visited by their spirits, and lienee believe, not indeed 
in the immortality of the soul, but in its survival 
of the body. Thus the Veddahs of Ceylon believe in 
spirits, because tlieir deceased relatives visit them in 
dreams;- the Karens also believe that the spirit can 
leave the body during sleeji ; and the Manganjas 
(South Africa) ex-jiressly ground their belief in a 
future life on the same fact. • Persons who are pursued 
‘ in their sleep by the image of a deceased relation, arc* 
‘ often known to saerilice a. victim on the tomb of 
‘ the defunct, in order, as tlnw say, to calm his dis- 
‘ quietude.’ ■* Again:’ '■ If during sleep you dream of 
‘ returning to your people from whom you seiiarated 
• a long time ago ; and -see that ,so-and-.so and so-aud- 
‘ so are not happy ; and when you wake 3^our bod\' is 
‘unstrung; you know that the Itongo has taken j'ou 
‘ to your people, that you might see the troubh* in 
‘ which they are ; and that if vou go to them you will 
‘ find out the cause of their unhappiness.’ Indeed, the 
whole chapter on dreams in bishop Callaway’s treati.se 
on the religion of the Kaflirs is most interesting and 
instructive. 


* Jourii. Anthr. Inst., May 18S2, 
p. 304. 

' IJailev, in Trans. Ktli, Soc., 
N.S., vol. ii. p. 301. 

^ M‘Mabon. Karens of the (t. 
Chers., pp. 91, 127. 


‘ 'Hie Basutos, llev. E. Casalis, 

p. 245. 

■ T'nkiilunkulu; or, tlie Tradition 
of Creation as existing among tin* 
Amazulii, p. 228, 
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Speaking of the Peruvians, (jarculasso de la Yega 
says,^ ‘ for ordinary omens they made use of di’eams.’ 
The Toiigans thought tliat the souls of chiefs — for those 
of the common people Avere considered to diewitli their 
l)odies — ‘ had the power of x-eturning to Tonga to inspire 

• priests, relations, or others, or to appear in di’eams.’ 
The Fijians® also believe ‘that tlie spirit of a man 
‘ who still lives will leave the laxdy to trouble other 
■ people when asleep. When any one faints or dies, their 

• spirit, it is said, may sometimes l)e brought back by 

• calling after it.’ IIerod»xtu.s, speaking of the Nasa- 
Mioxxes, says that when they wish to divine, they go ‘to 

• tlie tombs of their ancestors, and after having prayed, 

‘ they lie doAvn to .sleej), and Avhatever dream th(*yhave, 

• tbis they avail themselves of." ' 

Again, savages xire rarely ill ; their suflerings gene- 
rally arise from wounds; their deaths are genei’ally 
violent. As an external injury re(;eived in war causes 
|)ain, so wdien they siifl'er internally they attiibute it 
to some internal enemy. Hence, w'hen the vYnstralian, 
])erhaps after too heavy a meal, has his slumbers dis- 
turbed, he never doubts the reality f)f wlnit is passing, 
but considers he is attacked by some being whom 
his companions cannot sec. 

This is well illustrated in the following passage fronx 
the ‘United States Exploring Expedition:’"’ ‘Some- 
‘ times, when the Australixms are asleep, Koin makes 
‘ his appearance, seizes upon one of them and carries 

' The Koyal Commentaries of ^ AVilliams’s Fiji and the Fijians, 

the Incas, vol. i. p. 183. See also \oLi. p. 242. 

Wuttke, loc. cit. vol. i. p. 310. * Mel])omene, 172. 

Mariner’s Tonga Islands, vol.ii. ^ Luc. cit, vol. vi. p. 110. 
p. 138. 
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‘ him off. The person seized endeavours iji vain to cry 
‘ out, bein<x almost stran<fled. At daylight, however, 

‘ he disappears, and the man linds himself conveyed 
‘ safely to his own lireside. KiY)m this it would appear 
‘ that (lie demon is here a sort of j^ersonification of 
‘ the nightmare — a visitation to which the natives, from 
‘ their habits of gorging themselves to the utmost when 
‘ they obtain a sujiply of fotid, must be very subject.' 

The Karens suppose ‘ that nightmare is caused by 
‘ an unfriendly spirit sitting on the stomach.’ ^ 

Speaking of the North-Western Americans, Mr. 
Sproat says : ~ ‘ The apparition of gltosts is especially 
‘ an occasion on whi(;h tlie sei-vices of the sorcerers, the 
‘ old women, and all the frimids of the ghost-seer an* 
‘ in great request. Owing to the quantity of indiges- 
‘ tible food eaten by the nativ(*s, they often dream that 
‘ they are A’isited by ghosts. 7\.ft era supjjer of blubber, 
‘ follotved by one of the long talks about departed 
‘ friends, which take place round the fire, some nervous 
‘ and timid jjerson may fancy, in the night-time, that 
‘ he sees a ghost.’ 

In some cases the belief that man possesses a spirit 
seems to have been suggested by the shadow. Thus, 
among the Fijians,^ ‘ some sjieak of a man as having 
‘ two spirits. His shadow is called “ the dark spirit,” 
‘ which they say goes to Hades. The other is his like- 
‘ ness reflected in water or a looking-glass, and is sup- 
‘ posed to stay near the jilace in which a man dies. 
‘ Frobably this doctrine of shadows has to do with the 

' M‘Mahon. Karens of the (t. ]/ife, p. 172. 

Cliers., p. 1 54. ^ Williams’s Fiji and the Fijians, 

' Scenes and Studies of Savage \ol. i. ]>. 241. 
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‘ notion of inanimate objects having spirits. I once 
‘ placed a good-looking native suddenly before a mirror. 

‘ He stood delighted. “ Now,” said he, softly, “ 1 can 
• “ see into the world of spirits. " 

The North American Indians also consider a man’s 
shadow as his soul or life. ‘ T have,’ says I’aimer, 

‘ heard them reproach a sick person for wliat they con- 
‘ sidered imprudent exposure in convalescence, telling 
‘ him that his shadow was not well settled down in 
‘ him.' ' 

The natives of Benin ‘ call a man’s shadow his pass- 
‘ adoor, oi’ conductor, and believe it will witness if lie 
‘ lived well or ill. If well, he is raised to great happi- 
‘ ness and dignity in the place before mentioned ; if ill, 

‘ he is to perish with hunger and poverty.’ ^ They are, 
indeed, a most superstitious race; and Lander mentions 
a case in which an echo was taken for the voice of a 
lY'ticdi.^ The Basutos when walking along a river are 
veiy careful not to let their shadow fall on the water. 
The crocodile, they think, ‘ has the power of seizing the 
‘ shadow of a man passing by, and by it dragging him 
‘ into the river, where it will certainly kill him, though 
‘ it will not eat a morsel of his flesh.’ In Micronesia 
the usual word lor soul, ‘ tamune ’ (jr ‘ tamre,’ means 
properly shadow,"* and the same was the case in 
Tasmania.” 

Thunder, also, was often regarded either as an actual 

* Tanner’s Capti\ ity, p. 291. ” Niger Expedition, ^ol. iiL p. 

* A stley’s Collection of Voyages, 242. 

vol. ill. p. 99. Pinkerton, \ol. xvi. * Hale’s Ethnography of the 
p. 531. See also Callaway on the United States Expl. Exp., p. 98. 
Religious System of the Amazulu, ' Ronwick’s Daily Life of the 
p. 91. Tasmanians, p. 182. 
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deity or aw a lieavenly voice. ‘ One niffht,’ .says Tanner, 
‘ richeto (a North Ameiican chief), l)econiing much 
‘ alarmed at the violence of the storm, got up and 
‘ offered somt! tobacco to the thunder, entreating it to 
‘ stop.' ' 

I liave already mentioned that .savages almost 
always regard spirits as evil beings. We can, I think, 
easily understand why this .should be. Amongst the 
very lowest races every other man — amongst those 
slightly moiv advanced, every man of a diffeient tribe 
— is i-egarded as naturally, and almost necessarily, 
hostile. A stranger is .synonymous with an enemy, 
and a spiilt is but a member of an invisible tribe. 

Diseases l)eing in many cases atti’ibuted to .spirits, 
it is natural that the Spirits of Diseases should be 
worshipped. Several races worsliip the Spirit of 
Smallj)o.\ : in India tliis .spirit is known as t^itala ; all 
over upper India the Demon of Cholera is much 
feared.- 

The Hottentots, according to Thnnberg, have very 
vague ideas about a good deity. “ They have much 
‘ clearer notions about an evil spirit, whom they fear, 
‘ believing him to be the occasion of sickness, death, 
‘ thunder, and every calamity that befalls them.’ The 
Hechiianas attribute all evil to an invisible god, whom 
they call Murimo. and ‘ never hesitate to show their 
‘ indignation at any ill e.xperienced, or any wish unac- 
‘ com])li.slied. by (he most bitter curses. They have no 
‘ religious worshi]), and could never be persuaded bt' 

' Tanner’s Narrative of a Ca^>- * Thnnberg. Pinkerton’s Voy- 

fivity among the Indians, ]>. 136. vol. x \ . p. \4’2, Astley, lf>c, 

* Crooke, pp. 78, 90. ciV. ;566. 
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' the missionaries that this was a thing displeasing to 
•God.’* 

Among the Mosquito Indians there was no name 
for a supreme good spirit, all their appeals were 
addressed to Wulasha, the author of evil.** 

Among the Bongos of Central Africa ‘ good spirits 
■ are quite unrecognised, and. according to the general 
•negro idea, no benefit can ever come from a spirit.’** 
TJie Abipones of (South .Vmerica, so well described 
by Dobritzhoffer, had stane vague notions of an evil 
spirit, but none of a good one.^ The Coroados^ of 
brazil ‘ acknowledge no (^au.se of good, or no god, Init 

• only an evil principle, whicit .... leads him astray, 
•vexes him, brings him into difliculty and danger, and 

• even kills him.’ 

In Virginia and Florida the evil spirit was wor- 
shipped and not the good, because the former might be 
propitiated, while the latter was sure t(j do all the good 
he could.® So also the ‘Cemis’ of the West Indian 
Islands were regarded as evil, and ‘ reputed to be the 

• authors of every calamity that affects the human 
‘ race.’ ^ The Eedskin, says Carver,’* ‘ lives in continual 

• apprehension of the unkind attacks of spirits, and to 
‘ avert them has recourse to charms, to the fjintastic 
‘ ceremonies of his priest, or the powerful influence 
•of his manitous. Fear has of course a greater share 

• in his devotions than gratitude, and he pays more 

^ Lichtenstein, vol. ii. p. 332, ' Spix and Martins, vol. ii.p. 242. 

' Bancroft, loc. cit. p. 740. '• Miiller’s Gesch. d. American. 

^ Schweinfu^th^s Heart of Africa, I'rreligionen, p. 1/51. 
vol. i. p. 30G. ’ Kobertson’s America, book iv. 

* Dobritzhoffer, loc, cit. vol. ii. p. 124. 
j>p. 36, 64. Travels, p. 388. 
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‘ attention to (leprecatiuj>[ the wrath of the evil than 
‘ securing’ the favour of the oo(^ l)ein<>:s.’ The Tartars 
of Katschiiitzai also considered the evil spirits to 
be more powerful than the jfoodd The West Coast 
neproes, accordin<>’ Artns,- re])resent their deities as 
‘ l)la<'k and mischievous, deliphtiiif^ to torment them in 
‘ various ways. 'I’hey said that the Europeans’ God 
‘ was very good, who gave them such blessings, and 
‘ treated them like His children. Others asked, mnr- 
‘ muring, why God was not as kind tf) them ? Why di<l 
‘ not lie supply them with woollen and linen cloth, 

‘ iron, brass, and such things, as well as the Dutch 
‘ The Dutch ansM'cred, that God had not neglected them, 

‘ since He had sent them gold, palm-wine, fruits, corn, 

‘ oxen, goats, liens, and many other things necessary to 
“life, as tokens of His bounty. But there was no jicr- 
‘ suading them these things came from God. They said 
‘ the earth, and not God, gave them gold, which was 
‘ dug out of its bowels ; that the earth yielded them 
‘ maize and rice, and that not without the help of theii' 
‘ own labour ; that for fruits they were obliged to the 
‘ I’ortuguese, who had planted the trees ; that their 
‘ cattle brought tlnun young ones, and the sea furnished 
* them w'ith fi.sh ; that, however, in all these their own 
‘ industry and labour were required, without which 
'they mu.st starve; so that they could not see how 
‘ they were obliged to God for any of those benefits.' 
When Burton sjioke to the ]']astern negroes about the 
Deity, they eageily asked where he was to be found, 
in order that they might kill him ; for they said, ‘ Who 

^ Pallas, vol. iii. }>. 433. 

- .Vstley’s Collection of ^'ovages, vol. ii. p. 664. 
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‘ l)ut he lays waste our homes, and kills our wives and 
‘ cattle ? ’ The following expression of Eesa feelings, 
overheard by Burton, gives a dreadful illustration of 
this idea. An (^Id woman, belonging to that Arab tribe, 
having a toothache, offered up the following prayer : 

‘ Oh, Allah, may* thy teetli ache like mine ! Oh, Allah, 
‘ may thy gums be as sore as mine ! ’ Can this be 
called ‘ religion ’ ? Burely in spirit it is the very reverse. 

Bishop ( 'allaway, speaking of the Kaffirs, after quot- 
ing similar opinions from Moffat, Vanderkemp, Casalis 
and Arbousset, expresses his own conviction ’ that ‘ in the 
‘ native mind thei-e is scarcely any notion of deity, if 
‘ any.’ The word “ luorimo ’ or “ molimo," oi'ten trans- 
‘ lated God, may lie nothing more than an earthly chief, 
‘ still celebrated by name.’ 

Dr. Xixon, lirst Bishop of Tasmania, tells - us that 
among the natives of that coiintr\' ‘no trace can be 
‘ found of the existence of any religious usage, or even 
‘ sentiment amongst them ; unless, indeed, we may call 
‘ by that name tlie dread of a malignant and destructive 
‘ spirit, which seems to have been their jiredominant, if 
‘ not their only, feeling on tlie subject.’ 

‘ Of a supreme and beneficent God,’ says Hunter,^ 
‘ the Santal has no conception. His religion is a 
‘ religion of teri’or and degradation. Hunted and driven 
‘ from country to country by a superior race, he cannot 
‘ understand liow a being can be more powerful than him- 
‘ self without wishing to harm him.’ The Circassians * 
and some of the Chinese ^ have also similar opinions. 

^ Callaway. The Religious Sys- ® Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 181 . 
tern of the Amazulu, p. 124. ^ Klemm, Allg. Cult. d. Mensch., 

. * Bonwick’s Daily Life of the vol. iv. p. 36. 

Tasmanians, p. 172. •’ Trans. Ethn. 8oc. 1870, p. 21. 
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Hence it is that mad i)eople are in many countries 
looked on with so much revercTice, since they are re- 
^^arded as the special abode of some deity.^ Savages 
wlio believe that diseases arc owing to magic naturally 
conclude that death is so too. Far from having realised 
to themselves tlie idea of a future life, they have not 
even len»*nt that death is tlie natural end of this one. 
We lind a very general conviction among savages that 
tliere is no such thing as natural death, and that when 
a man dies without being wounded he must be the 
victim of magic. 

Thus Mr. Lang,- speaking of the Australians, says 
that wlienever a native dies, ‘ no matter how (evident it 
‘ may be that death has been the result of natural causes, 

" it is at once set down that the defunct was bewitched 
^ by the sorcerers of some lauglibouring tilbe.’ Among 
the natives of Southern Africta no one is sup})osed to 
die naturally.^ Tlu‘ Bechuanas, says Philip, ^ and all 
“ the KalFir tribes, liave no idea of any man dying except 
"from hunger, violence, or witchcraft. If a man die 
" even at the age of ninety, if lie do not die of hunger 
" or by violence, his death is imputed to son^erv or to 
" witchcraft, and blood is required to expiate or avenge 
‘ it.'"* kSo also Battel tells us that on the (riiinea (Wst 
"none on any account dielh, but that some other has 
‘bewitched them to death.' Dobritzhofler *’ mentions 

' See Cook, N'oyage to tlie ^ Chapman’s TraNels in Africa, 
Pacific, vol. ii. p. 18. \ol. i. p. 47. 

Lecture on the Aborigines of ‘ Philip’s South Africa, vol. i. ]>. 
Australia, p. 14. See also OldfielcVs 1 18. 

Trans. Kthu. Soc.,^s.S., \ol. iil. p. •*’ Adventures of Andrew Battel, 
,236. Spencer and (I'lUem, /oo. cit. Pinkerton, vol. xvi, p. 334. See also 
p. 48. Astley, vol. ii. p. 300. 

“ Zfic, cit. \ol. ii. p. 84. 
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that ‘ even if an Abipon die from being pierced with 
‘ many wounds, or from having his bones broken, or 
‘ his strength exhausted by extreme old age, his coimtry- 
‘ men all deny that wounds or weakness occasioned his 
‘ death, and anxiously try to discover by which of the 
‘ jugglers, and for what reason, he was killed.’ Stevenson * 
states that in South America ■ the Indians never be- 
‘ lieve that death is owing to natural causes, but that it 
‘ is the efiect of sorcery and witchcraft. Thus, on the 
‘ death of an individual, one or more diviners are con- 
‘ suited, who generally name the enclianter, and are so 
‘ implicitly believed, that the unfortunate object of their 
‘ caprice or malice is certaiii to fall a sacrilice.’ Wallace - 
found the same idea among the tribes of the Amazons ; 
Muller mentions it as prevalent among the Dacotahs ; 
Hearne '• jimong the Hudson's bay Indians; and II. (). 
Forbes on d’imor.^ It prevails also in New Guinea.” 

but though spirits are natui ally nui(;h to be dreaded 
on various accounts, it by no means follows that they 
should be conceived as necessarily wiser or move power- 
ful than men. Of this our table-turners and spirit- 
rappers give a inodern illustration. So also the natives 
of tlie Nicobar I.slands were in the habit of putting up 
scarecrows to frighten the “Eewees’ away from their 
villages.^ The iidiabitants of Kamtschatka, according 
to Kotzebue,” insult their deities if their wishes are 
unfulfilled. They even feel a contempt for them. If 

^ Travels in South America, vol. the Eastern Archipelago, 
i. p. 60. Colonial Report, British Xew 

* Xoc. cit. p. 1500. Guinea, 1890-1900, p. 23. 

“ Amer. Urreligionen, p. 82. ‘ Voyage of the ^ Novara,’ vol. ii. 

^ Loc. cit. p. 338. p. 66. 

^ Wanderings of a Xaturalwt in ^ Loc. cit. vol n. p. 13. 
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Kutka, they say, had not been so stupid, would he 
have made inaccessible rocks, and too rapid rivers?^ 
The Lapps, according; to Klenim, made idols for their 
deities, and placed each in a separate lx)x, on wliich 
they indicate the name of the deity, so that each mi^-ht 
know its own l)ox.“ 

Vac'*ouver*^ mentions that the inhabitants of Owhy- 
hee were seriously offended with their deity for per- 
mittinjt tlie death of a popular youn<>* eliief named 
Whokaa. Yate observes^ that the Xew Zealanders, 
attributinjr certain diseases to tlie attacks of the Atiia, 
endeavoured either to])]*opitiate or drive liim away ; in 
the latter c,ase they make use of the most threatening 
‘ and outrageous language, sometimes telling tlieir deity 
‘ that they will kill and eat him.' 

In India the seven great ‘•Uishis’ or penitents are 
described in some of the pojinlar tales as even superior 
to the gods. One of them is said to have ‘ paid a visit 
• to each of the three ])rincipal divinities of India, and 
‘ began his interview by giving eai'h of them a kick I 
‘ Ilis object was to know how the*y vvoidd demean them- 
‘ selves, and to find out. their temper, by the conduct 
‘ which they would adopt upon such a salutation. The 
‘penitents always maintained a kind of superiority over 
‘ the gods, and punished them sewrely when they found 
‘ them in fault.’ ^ 

How far the ‘religion' of a low race may differ 


‘ Klemm, Cult. d. Menschen, vol. 

ii. p. 318. Mullers Des. de toutes 
les Nations de VEmpire Kusse, ])t. 

iii. p. 92. 

* Loc, cit. \ ol. iii. p. 81 . 


\'oynge of Discovery, vol. iii. 

p. 14. 

^ Account of New Zealand, ]>. 
141. 1 )’U rville’s Voyage de V A stro- 
labe, vol. iii. pp. 246, 440, 470. 

•’ Dubois, loc. cit. p. 304. 
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from ours we may see in the case of the Todas. They 
can indeed hardly ho said to ha\ e no god. ‘ but their con- 
‘ ception of a supi’eme being is quite without deliuition.’ * 
So different is their idea <jf a deity fi’om ours, that they 
regard certain bells, hatchets, aiid kni\ es as deities ; 
also certain buffaloes, in whoni the sacred character is 
hereditary ; and also the ‘ Palal,’ a man who is not 
a cl'def, nor a ])riest, but who lias special functions 
connected with the dairy, which invest him with a 
divine character. Though he regards himself, and is 
regarded by them, as a god, he may again become a 
man, if he can induce any one to take his sacred office, 
and incur the tedium of the isolation which it involves. 

The negro of Guinea beats his Fetich if his wishes 
are not complied with, and hides him in his waist-cloth 
if about to do anything of wdiich he is ashamed, so 
that the Fetich may not be able to see what is going 
on.* 

During a storm the Ilechuanas cursed the deity for 
sending thunder ; ^ the Mincopies'^ and the Namaquas 
shot poisoned arrows at storms to drive them away.* 
Wlien the Basuto (Kaffir) is on a marauding expedition 
he ‘ gives utterance to those cries and hisses in which 
‘ cattle drivers indulge when they drive a herd before 
‘ them ; thinking in this manner to persuade the poor 
‘ divinities (of the country they are attacking) that he 
‘ is bringing cattle to their worshippers, instead of 
‘ coming to take it from them.’® 

' Marshall’s Todas, p. 124. vol. i. p. 46. 

* Astley’s Collection ofVoyage.s, ^ llay> p- 172. 

vol. ii. p. 688. Tuckey’sExp. tothe ' Wood’s Natural History of 
Zaire, p. 377. Man, vol. i. p. 307. 

* Chapman’s Travels in Africa, ® Casalis’ Basil tos, j). 263, 
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Accordiii" to Thomson,* the natives of Cambodia 
assumed that the deity did not understand foreign 
languages. Franklin - tsays tliat the Cree Indians treat 
their deity, whom tlu'y call Ivepoochikawn, ‘ with con- 
‘ siderable familiarity, interlarding their most solemn 
‘ speeches with expostulations and threats of neglect if 
‘ he fails in compl3'ing with their requests.’ The North 
Australian native ^ will not go near graves ‘ at night In- 
‘ himself; but when obliged to pass them he carries a 
‘ fire-stick to keep off the spirit of darkness." 

The Kyoungtha ( )f Cliit t.-igong are Buddhists. Their 
village temples contain .1 small stand of bells and an 
image of lloodh, which the villagers generally worship 
morning and evetiing, ‘ first ringing the bells to let him 
‘ know that thev an* there. * The iShintoo temples of 
the 8 un Goddess in Japan also contain a bell, ‘ intended 
‘ to arouse the goddess and to awaken her attention to 
‘ the prayers of her \vorshi])pers.’ ® According to the 
brahmans,® ‘ two things are indispensably necessary 
‘ to the sacrificer in performing the ceremony : several 
‘ lighted lamps and a bell.' 

The Shamans among tin* Tonguses and buraets, ac- 
cording to Muller, ‘ font vf*sonner le tamboui- magique 
^ pour coiivoqtier les Dienx, les Diables, et les Esprits, 

‘ et pour les rendre :ittenlifs.’ ^ The Tartars of the 
Altai picture to thetnselves the Deity as an old man 


' Trans. Ethn. Soc., >ol. \i. p. 
250 . 

' Visit to the Polar Seas, vol. iv. 
p. U6. 

^ l\epi>ers Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago, vol. ii. p. 182. 

* .1 A* win’s Hill Tracts of (’’hitta- 
goiig.p. 39. 


* Smith s Ten Weeks in Japan, 
p. 40. See also Gutzlaff’s Three 
Voyages to ( 4iina, p. 273. 

Dubois, The People of India, 
p. 400. * 

‘ Muller’s Des. de toutes les 
Nations de I’Empire Russe, pt. iii. 
p. lo9. 
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with a long beard, and dressed in the uniform of a 
Russian officer of dragoons.^ The ancient Finns 
liad no idea of immortality in connection with tlieir 
deities.^ 

Even the Greeks and Eomans l)elieved stories very 
derogatory, not only to the moral cluiracter, but to the 
intellect and power of their deities. I'hus tlu'y were 
liable to defeat from mortals; Mars, though the God 
of War, was wounded In' Diomed and (led away howl- 
ing with pain. They had little or no power over the 
elements ; they had no foreknowledge, and were often 
represented as inferior, both morally and mentally, to 
men. Even Homer does not seem to liave embracred 
the idea of omnipotence.® 

Again, Diomed not only wounds Venus in’ the liand, 
but addresses her in most insulting terms : — 

Daughter of Jove, from battlefields retire; 

Enough for thee weak women to delude ; 

If war thou seek’st, the lesson thou shult learn 

Shall cause thee shudder but to hear it named.* 


Venus flies to Dione, who says : — 

Have patience, dearest child; though mucli enforetul. 
Restrain thine anger ; we, in heaven who dwell. 
Have much to bear from mortals ; and ourseRes 
Too oft upon each other sutterings lay. 

Mars had his sufferings ; by Aliieus’ sons, 

Otus and Ephialtes, strongly bound, 

He thirteen months in bi*azen fetters lay : 

And there had pined away the God of War, 

Insatiate Mars, had not their stepmother, 

The beauteous Eriboea, sought the aid 
Of Hermes ; he by stealth released the god. 

Sore worn and wasted by his galling chains. 


' Muller’s Des. de toutes les 
Xations de 1 ’Emj)ire Russe, pt. iii. 
p. 142. 

L. le Hue. La Einlande, vol. i. 
p. Ixiii. 


® Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi, 
pp. 198, 228. See also Miiller’s Sci. 
System of Mythology, p. 292. 

* Iliad, Lord Derby’s translation, 
V. 397. 
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Juno too suiFered, when Amphitryon^s son 
Through her right breast a three-barbed arrow sent. 

Dire, and unheard-of, were the pangs she bore. 

Great Pluto^s self the stinging arrow felt, 

When that same son of aegis-bearing Jove 
Assailed him in the \ery gates of hell, 

And wrought him keenest anguish ; pierced with pain 
To high Olympus, to the courts of Jove, 

Groaning he came ; the bitter shaft remained 
Deep in his shoulder fixed, and grieved his soul ; 

But Picon’s hand with soothing anodynes 

(For death on him was ])owerles8) healed the wound. 

In fact, it may truly l)e said that the savage has a 
much greater respect for his chief than for his god.* 
This low estimate of spirits is shown in a very striking 
manner by the behaviour of s.avages during eclipses. 
All over the world we lind races of men who believe 
that the sun and moon are alive, and who consider that 
during eclipses tliey are cither quarrelling with each 
other, or attacked by the evil spirits of the air. Hence 
it naturally follows, although to us it seems absurd, 
that the savage endeavours to assist the sun or moon. 
The Greenlanders regard the sun and moon as sister 
and brother ; the former being the femah', and being 
constantly pursued by the latter. During an eclipse 
they think the moon " goes al)Out among the houses to 
‘ pilfer their skins and eatables, and even to kill those 
‘ people that hat e not didy observed the rules of absti- 
‘ nence. At such times they hide away everything, and 
‘ the men carry chests and kettles on the top of the 
‘ house, and rattle and beat upon them to frighten away 
‘ the moon, and tnake him return to his place. At an 
‘ eclipse of the sun the women pinch the dogs by the 


‘ See Burton’s Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 180. Dubois, loc. cit. pp. .304, 430, 
Crantz, vol. i. p. 232, 
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• ears ; if they cry, ’tis a sign that the end of the world 
' is not yet come/ 

The Iroquois, says Doctor Mitcliell,^ believe that 
eclipses are caused by a bad spirit, ‘ who mis(Ouevously 
‘ intercepts the light intended to be shed upon the earth 
‘ and its inhabitants. Upon such occasions the greatest 
‘ solicitude exists. All the individuals of the tribe feel 
‘ a strong desire to drive away the demon, and to 
‘ remove thereby tlie inq)ediment to the transmission of 
^ luminous rays. For this purpose they ijo forth, and, 

‘ by crying, shouting, drumming, and thti liring of guns, 

‘ endeavour to frigliten him. They never fail in their 
‘ oljje(*t ; for by (*ourage and perseveran(*e they infallibly 
‘ drive him off. His retreat is succeed(*d by a, return of 

• the obstructed light.’ 

Tlie Caribs, says Lafitau, accounted for ecdipses by 
su})posing either that the moon was ill, or that she was 
attacked by enemies ; tliese they endeaA'oured to drive 
away by dances, l)y cries, and by the sacr(*d rattle.‘^ 
Some of the northern Mexican tri1)es had a very similar 
custoin, and under the same impression tlie natives of 
Yucatan used to beat their dogs, and make other noises 
during eclipses. The Chiquito Indians,'’ according to 
Dol)i'itzhofler, imagine that the sun and moon during 
ecli])se8 are ‘ cruelly torn by dogs, witli which they 
‘ think that the air abounds, when they see their light 
‘ fail ; attributing their blood-red colour to the bites of 
‘ these anintals. Accordingly, to defend their dear 
‘ planets from those aerial mastilTs, tluw send a sliower 

• ^ Arclic'eol. Americana, vol. i. p. Islands, p. Depoiis* Trav. in. 

351. S. America, vol. i. p. 107. 

Lafitau, vol. i. pp. 248, 252. ^ Lor. cif. vol. ii. p. 84. 

Tertre. History of J the Caribby 
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‘ of arrows up into the Sky, amid loud vociferations, at 
‘ the time of the eclipse.’ When the Guaycurus, says 
Charlevoix, ‘ think themselves threatened with a storiu, 
‘ they sally out of their towns, the men armed with 
‘ their mancaiias, and the women and children howlinp: 
‘ with all their might ; foi‘ they beliet'e that, by so doing, 
‘ they ])ut to fhglit the devil that intended to excite it.’ ' 
The ancient Per uvians, also, during eclipses of the moon, 
used to beat their dogs in order that by their bowlings 
they might awaken lier out of the swoon into which she 
was supposed to ha\'e fallen.- In parts of Polynesia, 
also, eclipses were attiil)nted to attacks on the sun and 
moon by celestial beings.'’* 

In China the same idea has prevailed from time 
immemorial, and from (he reign of 'rcheou, 1100 B.c., 
a Court astronomer has regularly l)een aj^pointed, whose 
business it was to announce any approaching eclipse. 
The Court (and tliis custom has continued even down to 
our own time) then assembled, the Kmperor solemnly 
beat a tambour, while the Mandarins shot arrows into 
the sky to assist the luminary which was ecli])sed.'* The 
tells us that, ‘in conformity with a notice recently 
‘ sent by the Foreign Ollice to the Legations, all the 
‘ Chinese (Wlicials assembled to-day (11 November) at the 
‘ Board of Kites, for the purpo.se of “rescuing the sun,” 
‘ which is sufl'ering fr< )m a partiail eclipse. The “ rescue ’’ 
‘ was accomplished by means of prostrations, the burning 
‘ of incense, and the beating of drums and gongs. For 
‘ the first time in history, a few foreigners u'ere permitted 

• History of Paraguay, \ol. i. p. ' Turner’s Samoa, pp. 274, 282, 

02. See also p. 203. ‘ Biot, Astronomic Indienne et 

* O. de Is Vega, vol. i. p. 181; (’hinoise, pp. 233, 3.>5. See also 

Martins, loc. eit. p. 32. Pallas, vol. iv. p. 220. 
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‘ to witness this remarkable ceremony.’ * The Steins of 
Cambodia,^ like the Cambodians tliemselves, account 
for eclipses by the hypothesis ‘ that some Being has 
‘ swallowed up the sun and the moon ; and, in order to 
^ deliver them, they made a frightful noise, beat the 
‘ tam-tam, uttered savage cries, and shot arrows into the 
‘ ail’, until the sun reappeared.' 

During an eclipse the Sumatians’’ also ‘make a loud 

* noise with sounding instruments, to prevent one 
‘ luminary from devouring the otlier. as the Chinese, to 
‘ frighten away the dragon ; a superstition that has its 
‘ source in the ancient systems of astronomy (particu- 

• larly the Hindu), where the nodes of the moon are 

• identified with the dragon’s head and tail. They tell 
‘ of a man in the moon who is continually employed in 
‘ spinning cotton, but that evei'v night a rat gnaws his 

* thread, and obliges him to begin his work afresh.’ 

‘ In Eastern Africa,’ Speke mentions that on one 
occasion, ‘ as there was a partial eclipse of the moon, all 
‘ the Wanguana marched up and down from Eumanika’s 
’ toNnanagi's huts, singing and beating our tin cooking- 
‘ pots to frighten off the spirit of the sun from consum- 
‘ ing entirely the chief oliject of reverence, the moon.’ 
Lander ® mentions that at Boussa, in Central Africa, an 
eclipse was attributed to an attack made by the sun on 
the moon. During the whole time the eclijise lasted 
the natives made as much noise as possible, ‘in the 
‘ hope of being able to frighten aw^ay the sun to his 

' The TuneSy 12 Nov., 1901. Sumatra, p. 76. 

* Mouhot’s Travels in Indo- ^ Speke, p. 243. 

China, vol. i. p. 253. ^ R. and I. Landers* Niger 

® Marsden^s History of Sumatra, Expedition, vol. ii. pp. 180, 183. 
p. 104. Anderson's Mission to 
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‘ proper 8])lu*re, aiicl leave the moon to enlighten the 
‘ world as at other times.’ 

I was myself at Darhoot, in Upper Egypt, one year, 
during an eclipse of the moon, and the natives fired 
guns, either lo frigliten away the moon’s assailants, or 
as some said out of joy at her escape from danger, 
though' I ol)ser\ed that the firing began during the 
eclipse. 

Again, anumg the lower races the gods are in many 
<;ases regarded as local, as connected with one country, 
people, or even family. In the ‘ Annals of Kural Bengal ' 
(p. 182), Hunter tells us that each family has its own 
god, and keeps his name a profound secret. 

I reserve to a future chajiter the consideration of 
the ideas which prex ail among the lower races on the 
subject of the soul ; but I must here remark that one of 
the dilliculties in arriving at any clear conception of the 
religious system of the lower races arises from a confu- 
sion between a belief in ghosts, and that in an immortal 
spirit. Yet tin* two are essentially distinct ; and the 
spirit is not necessarily regarded as immortal, because 
it does not perish with the body. The negroes, ’for 
instance, says one ol' our keenest observers. Captain 
Burton, ‘ believe in a ghost, but not in a spirit ; in a 
‘ present immaterial, but not in a future.’ * Counting 
on nothing after the present life, there is for them no 
hope be^'ond the grave. They wail and sorrow with a 
burden of despair. ‘ Amekwisha ” — “ he is finished ” 
‘ — is the East African's last word concerning parent or 
‘ friend. “ All is done for ever,” sing the West Africans. 
‘ Tlie least allusion to loss of life makes their black 
^ Burton, Trims. Ethn. Soc., N.S., vol. i. p. 823. 
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‘ skins pale. “ Ah ! ’ they exclaim, “ it is bad to die ; to 
‘ “ leave house and home, wife and children ; no more to 
‘ wear soft cloth, nor eat meat, nor smoke tobacco.” ’ 
I'lie Kubus of Sumatra say, ‘When we are dead, we are 
‘ dead.’ * The* Bongos of Soudan have, says Schwein- 
furtli,’® not the remotest conception of immortality. 
They have no more idea of the transmigration of souls, 
or au)^ doctrine of the kind, than they have of the 
existence of an ocean. The Hudsons Bay Indians, 
according to Hearne,® a. good observer, and one who 
had ample means of judging, had no idea of any life 
after death. 

In other cases the s])irit is supposed to survive the 
body for a certain time, and to linger aboiit its old 
abode. Ask the negro, says M. Du Chaillu,'* ‘ where is 
‘ the spirit of his great-grandfather ? he says he does 
‘ nf)t know ; it is done. Ask him about the spirit of his 
‘ father or brother who died yesterdat', then he is full 
‘ of fear and terror ; he believes it to be generally near 
‘ the place where the body has been buried, and among 
‘ many tribes the village is removed iimnediately after 
‘ the death of one of the inhabitants.’ The same belief 
prevails among the Amazulu Kaffirs, as has been well 
shown by Bishop Callaway.® They believe that the 
spirits of their deceased fathers and brothers still live, 
because they appear m dlreams ; by inverse reasoning, 
however, grandfathers are generally regarded as having 
ceased to exist ; perhaps in some cases because the 

^ H. (). Forbes. Wand, of a ^ Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S., vol. i. 
Xaturalist in the Eastern Archi- p. 800. 

pelago, p. 243. The Religious System of the 

® Heart of Africa, vol. i. p. 804. Amazulu, 1860. 

^ Loc. cit. -p. 344. 
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spii'it is supposed to have taken, and identified itself 
with, a new body. 

Bosman mentions that on the Guinea Coast, when 
‘ any considerable person dies, they perplex one another 
‘ with horrid fears, prcjceediiif* from an opinion that he 
‘ a])])ears for sevei-al nights successively near his late 
‘ dwe^'ing.’ ' Thus it seems that the power of a ghost 
after death l)ears some relation to that which the man 
])ossessed when alive. 

For the dead, also, the prospect is cheerless enough. 
According to lavingstone, for instance, the natives of 
Angola faiicy that when dead the}' will be ‘ cum])letel3' 

‘ in the power of the disembodied spirits, and look upon 
‘ the ])rospect of following them as the greatest of mis- 
‘ fortunes.’ ^ 

Other negroes think that after death they become^ 
white men ^ — a curioiis idea, which also occurs in 
Australia,"* in 'rasmania.'' in Tanna,® New Guinea,^ and 
New Caledonia ; ** that is to say, in at least four of the 
most distin(;t human races. Among the Tipperahs of 
Chittagong, if a man dies away from home, his relatives 
stretch' a thread ovej' all the intermediate streams, so 
that, the s])irit of the dead man may return to his 
own village ; it being supposed that ‘ without as- 
‘ sistance spirits are unable to cross running water ; 

‘ therefore the stream here had been bridged in the 


* l^osman, loc. cit. p. 40!^. ’’ Turner’s Nineteen Years in 

* Travels in S. Africa, p. 440. Polynesia, p. 424. 

* Bosnian, loc. cit. p. 401. ^ Gill, Joiirn. R. Geog.Soc.,1873, 

* Lang’s (Queensland, pp. 348, p. 33. 

354. Trans. Etlin. Soc. vol. iii. 269. ^ Brenchley’s Cruise of the 

•'* Bonwiok’s Daily Life of the ^Ciira^oa/ p. 342. See also Bur- 
Tasmanians, p. 184. ton’s DaUome, vol. ii# p* 166. 
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‘ maiiiiev aforesaid.' ’ We know that a somewhat 
similar idea existed in Europe, and it occurs also in the 
Fiji Islands. 

Again, some modes of death are supposed to kill not 
oidy the hody, Imt the spirit also. Thus a Bushman, 
having put to death a woman, wlio was a magician, 
dashed tlie head of the corpse to pieces with large 
Stones, buried her, and made a large fire over the grave, 
for fear, as he exjjlained to Lichtenstein, she should 
rise again and ‘ trouble him.’ - The Ilervey Islanders 
believed that all who die a natural deatli are annihi' 
lated.^ E\'en the N^ew Zealanders Ijelieved that a man 
who was eaten was destroyed, both body and spirit, 
'riie same idea evidently infiuenced the Californian who, 
as recorded by Mr. Gibljs, did not dispute the im- 
mortality of the whites who buried their dead, but 
could not believe the same of his own people, because 
tliey were in the habit of burning them.^ 

In these cases it will be observed that the existence | 
of the ghost depends upon the manner of death and 
the mode of burial. This is no doubt absurd, bitt it is 
not illogical. The savage s idea of a. spirit is sortiething 
ethereal indeed, but not altogether immaterial, and con- 
sequently it may be injured by violence. Some ra(;es 
])elieve in ghosts of the living, as well as of the dead. 
For instance, the Fijians ® believe ‘ that the spirit of 
‘ a man who still lives will leave the body to trouble 
‘ other people wdien aslpep. When anyone faints or 

' liewin^s Hill Tracts of Chitta- Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, pt. 

gong, p. 84. iii. p. 107. 

* Lichtenstein, vol. ii. p. 61. Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 

® Gill, Myths of the South Pacific, p. :^42. 

p. 162 . 
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* dies, his spirit, it is sukl, may sometimes be l)rouglit 
‘ back by calling after it.’ 

Even when the ideas of a soul and of a future life 
are more de\ eloi)ed, tliey are far from always taking the 
direction of our beliefs. Thus thp Caribs and lledskins 
believe that a man has more than one .soul ; to this 
they Uiti probably led l)y the pulsation of the heart 
and the arteries, which they regard as evid(‘uces of inde- 
pendent life. Tlius also they account for inconsisten- 
cies of behaviour. 

^ The belief in ghosts, then, is essentially difl'erent 
'from our notions ui' a. future life. Ghosts are mortal, 
tthey haunt burial-grounds and hover round their own 
(graves, This feeling strengthens the desire to provide 
the ghost with all things necessary for its comfort, 
and secitre its departure for the land of spirits. Unless 
this is (lone it may linger round its own home, and 
avenge itself for the neglect shown to its needs. Even 
when a higher stage has been gained, the phice of 
departed souls is not a heaven, but merely a better 
earth. 

Divination and sorcer\’ are so widely distributed 
that they may almost be .said to have been universal. 
Their characteristics are so well known and so similar 
all over the world, that I shall only give a few suggestit e 
illustrations. 

Whipple ’ tints describes a scene of divintition among 
the Cherokees. The priest, having concluded an elo- 
quent address, took ‘ a curiously wrought bowl, alleged 
' to be of great antiqttity ; he filled it with watei- and 
‘ placed the black substance within, causing it to move 
* Report oil the Indian Tribes, p. 35. 
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‘ from one side to the other, and from bottom to top, 
‘ by a word. Alluding, then, to danger and foes, the 
‘ enchanted mineral tied from the point of his knife ; 
‘ bnt as he began to speak of peace and security, it 
‘ turned toward and clung to it, till lifted entirely from 
‘ the water. The priest finally interpreted the omen by 
‘ informing the people that peace was in the ascendant, 
‘ no enemy being near.’ In West Africa^ they have a 
mode of divination with nuts, ‘ wliich they pretend to 
‘ lake up })y guess, and let fiill again; after which they 
^ tell them, and form tlieir answers according as the 
• numbers are even or odd.’ Tbe negroes of Egba" 
consult Hhango by ‘ throwing sixteen pierced cowries : 
‘ if eight fall upwards and eight downwards, it is peace ; 
*■ if all are upw'ards, it is als<» a good sign ; and, vice 
‘ versd, if all fall witli their teeth to the ground, it is 
‘ war.’ 

Many races use shoulder-ltiades in divi)iation. The 
bone is placed in the fire and the future is indicated b}" 
the arrangement of the cracks (figs. 15-17). The 
same custom exists among the Lapps, the Mongols,^ and 
'fonguses ^ of Siberia, the AH'ghans,^ the Bedouins, and 
even in our own country.” 'Hie lines vary of course 
greatly ; still, there are certain piincipal cracks which 
usually occur. The accompanying figures of Kalmuck 
specimens are copied from Klemm, who explains, after 
Balias, the meaning of the various lines. 

' Astley^s Collection of Voyages, ’ Masson^s Journeys in Beloo- 
vol, ii. p. 674. cbistan, vol. iii. p. 334. 

® Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 188. '• Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. 

Klemm, Cult, der 31enscb.,vol. ii. p. 1J3. Brand’s Pop. Ant. vol. 
iii. p. 199. iii. p. 339. Forbes Leslie, Early 

* Muller’s Des. de toutes les Races of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 491. 
Nat. de I’Emp. Russe, pt. iii. p. 163. 
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Other Yakuts profess to foretell the future hy the 
lines of the palm of the hand.* 

The Chipewyans of North America also make their 
magic drawings on shoulder-blades, which they then 
throw into the fire.^ Williams ^ describes various modes 
of divination practised in Fiji. 


Fig. 15 



SHOULDER-HLADES PREPARED FOR DIVINATION 

(IvleiTim, Culturg. der Monschlieit, vol. iii. p. 


Bishop Callaway gives an interesting account of 
divination as practised among the /ulus, and mentions 
one case in which the persons enquiring of the magician 
gave him no clue to the answer they expected, upon 

' Miiller’a Des. de toutes les ^ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 
Nat. de TEmp. Russe, pt. iii. p. 163. p. See also Mariner’s Tonga 

Tanner’s Narrative, p. 192. Islands, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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which he <>javely told them that ‘ they did not know 

• how to enquire of a diviner,’ so he would send his 
servant to hear their case, and put the enquiries for 
them ; an amusing illustration of the manner in which 
[jeople allow themselves to be deceived.^ 

* Dr. Anderscm mentions a similar illustration from 
West Yunan.- ‘Three men had gone to the Kakhyen 
‘ hills, and a rejjort having rea(;hed their families that 
‘ one of them had died, the old hags were deciding 

• upon the truth of the rumour, ;md determining which 
‘ (.)f the men it was who had i)assed into Natland. To 
‘ arrive at this, they had taken, for each of the men 
‘ wliose fates were to be determined, a small piece of 
‘ cottoii-w<5ol, and strung it through the eye of a needle ; 

‘ and giving to each a si^ecial mark and the name of a 
‘ man, they had let the needles gently into the water, in 
‘ which they were suspended by the cotton lloat. It 
‘ takes some time before the cotton is so thoroughly 
‘ wetted as to sink, but the needle which first drops to 

• the bottom consigns the unfortunate whose name it 
‘ bears to the land of forgetfulness.' 

When the Zulu soldiers go to battle, their wives 
hang up against the walls of their huts ‘ a simple mat 
‘ of rushes which they have themselves plaited. As 
‘ long as that casts a little shade upon the wall, the 
‘ credulous woman believes that her husband is safe ; 
‘ but when it ceases to do so the sight of it is produo 
‘ tive only of grief.’ ^ 

In New Zealand, before a warlike expedition is 
undertaken, the natives sometimes plant sticks in the 

^ Keligious .System of the Ama- }). 

Zulu, pt. iii. p. 328. 3 ArbousSet’s Tour to the Cupe 

* Exped. to Western Yunan, of Good Hope, p. 146, 
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ground in two rows, one of which denotes their own 
party, the other that of the enemy. If the wind blows 
the enemy's sticks l)ackwards, they will be defeated ; 
if forwards, they will Ix^ victorious ; if obliquely, the 
expedition will be indecisive. The same c’riterion is 
applied to theii- own sticks.' 

We find a very similar idea in the Western Higli- 
lands of Scotland. In the ‘ Sea Maiden ’ a mermaid 
appears to a fisherman, and gives liim three seeds, 
which are to produce three trees, which ‘ will be a sign, 
‘ when one of the sons dies, one of the trees will 
‘wither;’ and this accordingly took place. ^ A sup- 
posed prophet of tlu' Shawnees (North America) sent 
word to 'ranner that the fire in his lodge was inti- 
mately connected with his life. ‘Henceforth,’ said he, 
‘ the fire must never be suffered to go out in your 
‘ lodge. Summer and winter, day and night, in the 
‘ storm or Mdien it is calm, you must remember that 
‘ the life in your body and the fire in your lodge are the 
‘ same. If you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at 
‘ that moment your life will be at an end.’^ 

This is a case* of divination, but from it to sorcery 
is a short and obvious step. When once it is granted 
that the fall of a stick certainly pi’eludes that of the 
j)erson it represents, it follows that by upsetting the 
stick his death can be caused. This is not necessarily, 
or indeed generally, effected by the intermediation of any 
suj)ernatural being, but rather by directly influencing 
the course qf Nature. It is not a I’eligious ceremony, 
but a result of Maju. 

^ Yate’s New Zealand, p. 91. Highlands, vol. i. p. 71. 

’ CampbelVs Tales of the West * Tanner’s Narrative, p, 166, 
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In many cases symbolical ceremonies are supposed 
to ensure the events they re])resent. 'i’lius many 
savages act a mock hunt before starting for a real one, 
every spring in some places an image of Death is carried 
or driven from the house or village, and rain is thought 
to be secured by pouring water. 

Father Merolla mentions a case in which a (bngo 
(negro) witch tried to destroy hiin. With this object 
she dug a hole in the ground, ‘ and I resolved,’ says the 
worthy Father,^ ‘ not to stand long in one place, thereby 

• to avoid the design she had upon me to bewitch me 
‘ to death, that having been the reason of her making a 
‘ hole in the earth. It seems tlieir custom is, that when 

• they have a mind to bewitch anyone mortally, tliey 
‘ ])ut a certain herb or plant into the hole tliey have so 
‘ dug ; which as it perishes oi- decays, so the vigour 

■ and spirits of the person they have a design upon 
‘ will fail and decay,' In Fiji - ‘one mode of operat- 
‘ ing is to bury a cocoa-nut. with the eye upwartls, 
‘ beneath the temple hearth, on which a lire is kept 
‘ constantly bumiug ; and as the life of the nut is 

• destroyed, so the health of the pei'son it represents 

■ will fail, till death ensues. At Matnku there is a 

• grove sacred to the g<Kl Tokalau, the wind. The 
‘ priest promises the destruction of any hated jierson in 

• foiir days if those who wish his death bring a portion 

• of his hair, dress, or food which he has left. This 

• priest keeps a fire burning and approaches the place on 
‘ his hands and knees. If the victim bathe before the 
‘ fourth day the spell is broken. The most common 
‘ method, however, is the Vakadranikau,or (jompoiinding; 

^ Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 290. * Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. 248. 
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‘ of certain leaves supposed to possess a magical 
‘ power, and wdiich are wrapped in other leaves, or put 
‘ into a small bamboo case, and buried in the garden of 

* the person to be bewitched, or hidden in the thatcli 
‘ of his house. The native imagination is so absolutely 
‘ under the control of tlie fear f)f these charms, that 
‘ i^ersoTis, hearing that they wei-c the objects of such 
‘ spells, have lain down on theii' mats and died through 
‘ fear. 41iose who liav(* reason to suspect otliers of 
‘ plotting against them avoid eating in their presence, or 
‘ are careful to leave no fragment of food behind ; the}' 

‘ also dispose their garnunits so that no part can be re- 
‘ moved. Most natives on cutting their hair hide what 
‘ is cut ofl' in the thatch of their own liouses. Some 

* build themselves a small house, and surround it with 
‘ a moat, believing that, a litth* water will neutralise 
‘ the charms w'hich are dire<rted against them.’ In North 
America, to ensure a suc(!essful wai', courtship, or hunt, 
tlie Indians make a rnde draw ing or a little image to 
represent the man, woman, or animal; then medicine 
is applied to it ; or, if the design is to cause death, the 
heart is pierced.’ Tlie Romans, when sacrifices w'eii* 
forbidden, used as a sulistitute to throw dolls into the 
Tiber, and in India the magicians make small figures of 
mud, on the breasts of which they write the names of 
those whom they wash to annoy. They then ‘pierce 
‘ the images wdth thorns, or mutilate them, so as to 
‘ communicate a corresponding injury to the person 
‘ represented.’ ^ 

Similar practices are met with all over the world : 

^ Tanner’s Narrative, p. 174. - Dubois, The People of India, 

Jones’ History of the Ojibbeway p. 347. 

Indians, i. J246. 
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ill Burniah,’ Northern India,- Egypt,® and, even quite 
recently, in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Among the Greeks also we find the sdtne idea that 
if a w'itch could obtain the clippings of anyone’s hair she 
might thus acquire power over theni.^ 

The Tibeto-Burman tribes are held liy sorcery in ‘ an 
‘ atmosphere of distrust, dread and revenge.' 

In other cases, tlie possession of a person’s name is 
sufficient ; and, indeed, all over the world we find more 
or less confusion between a thing or a person, and its 
or his name. Hence the importance attached in North 
America, Polynesia, and Soutli Africa to an exchange 
of names. Hence, as for instance among the Negroes,® 
Abyssinians,'^ and Australians,® we often find a person’s 
real name concealed, lest a knowledge of it should give 
a power over the jierson. 

Even the Homans, when they besieged a town, had 
a curious ceremony founded on the same idea. They 
invoked the tutelar deity of the city, and tempted him 
by the offer of rewards and sacrifices * to betray his 
‘ friends and votaries. In that ceremony the name of 
‘ the tutelar deity was thought of importance, and for 
‘ that reason the tutelar deity of Home was a profound 
‘ secret.’ ® Valerius Soranus is said to have been put to 
death for daring to divulge it.'® 


^ Forbes, British Burma, p. 232, 
^ Crooke, Int. to Religion and 
Folklore of X. India, p, 362. 

® Maspero, Hist. Anc. des Peup. 
de rOrient, p. 213. 

^ See Apuleius; The Golden 
Ass. Story of Pamphile. 

^ McMahon, The Karens of the 
Golden Chersonese, p. 91. 


Burton’s Hahome, vol. ii. p. 284. 

’ Parkyns’ Abyssinia, vol. ii. 
p. 345. 

^ Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, 
vol. ii. p. 492. Spencer and Gillem, 
loc. cit. p. 139,’ 

° Lord Karnes* History of Man, 
vol. iv. p. 226. ’ Ortolan’s Justinian, 
vol. i. p. 8. Pliny, Bk.;HL ch. ix, 

S 
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Baxter mentions a tradition among the Jews that 
C!hrist was enabled to perform his miracles because, 
having found his way into the Holy of Holies, he had 
discovered the true name of God.* 

The Chinooks of (Jolumbia ‘ are averse to telling 
‘ their true names to strangers ; with them the name 
‘ assumes a personality ; it is the shadow oi‘ sjjirit, 
‘ or other self, of the flesh and blood pei’son, and 
‘ between the name and the individual there is a mys- 
‘ terious connection, and injury cannot be done to 
‘ one without affecting the other ; therefore to give 
‘ one’s name to a friend is a high mark of Chinook 
‘ favour.’ - 

In one of the despatches intercepted during our war 
with Nepaul, Gouree Sah sent orders to ‘ find out the 
‘ name of the Commander of the British Anuy ; write 
‘ it upon a piece of paper ; take it, and some rice 
‘ and turmeric, say the great incantation three times ; 
‘ having said it, send for some plum-tree wood and 
‘ therewith burn it.’ ^ 

Many savage races at the present day consider for 
the same reason that it is very important to conceal 
their true name, and this is possibly one reason for the 
frequent practice of addressing one another by their 
relationship rather than by name. 

Sumatra gives us a curious instance of long survi- 
val of this idea in a somewliat adv anced community. 
‘ A Sumatran ^ ever scrupulously abstains from pro- 

' Saint’s ETerlastingr Rest, vol.ii. ’ Fraser’s Tour to the llimalas, 

l>. 240. p. 580. 

* Bancroft's Native Kaces of the ■* Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
Pacific States, p. 245. p. 286. 
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" nouncing his own name ; not as I understand from 
• any motive of superstition, but merely as a punctilio 
" in manners. It occasions him infinite embarrassment 
" when a stranger unacquainted with their customs re- 
" quires it of him.’ 

Generally, however, it was considered indispensable 
that the sorcerer should possess ‘ something connected 
" with the body of the object of vengeance. Tiie parings 
^ of the nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the 
‘ moutli, or other secretions from tlie body, or else a 
‘ portion of the food which the person was to eat. This 
" Was considered as the vehicle by whi(*h the demon 
" entered the person, who afterwards Ix^came possessed. 
‘ It was called the tubu, growing or causing to grow. 
‘ When procured, the tara was performed ; the sorcerer 
‘ took the hair, saliva, or other substance that had 
" belonged to his victim to his house, or marae, per- 
‘ formed his incantations over it, and offered his prayers ; 
‘ the demon was then supposed to enter the tubu, and 
‘ through it the individual, who afterwards became 
" possessed.’ ^ 

Speaking of New Zealand, Tayloi* - says that a ^ per- 
‘ son wlio wished to bewitch anothei- sought to obtain 
" something belonging to him — a lock of hair, a portion 
“ of his garment, or even some of his food ; this being 
‘ possessed, he uttered certain karakias over it, and 
‘ then buried it ; as the article decayed, the individual 
‘ also was supposed to waste away. This was sure to 
‘ be the case if the victim heard of it ; fear quickly 

^ Williams’s Polynesian Re- tants, p]>. 89, 1 67 . See also Short- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 228. land’s Traditions of the New Zea- 

* New Zealand and its Inhabi- landers, p. 117. 

a 2 
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‘ accomplishing his enemy's wish. The person who he- 
‘ witched another l emained three days without eating ; 

‘ on the fourth he at(*, and his victim died.’ 

So also Seeniann ^ tells us that ‘ if a Fijian wishes 
‘ to cause the destriietiou of an individual by other 
‘ means than open violen<-e or secret poison, the case is 
‘ put in the hands of one of tliese sorcerers, care being 
‘ tahen to let this fact l>e generally and widely known. 
‘ The sorcerer now proceeds to obtain any article that 
‘ lias once been in (he possession of the person to be 
‘ operated upon. 'I’hese artich'S are then burnt with 
‘ certain leaves, and if the reinitation of the sorcerer be 
‘ sufficiently powerful, in nine cases out of ten the 
‘ nervous fears of the individual to be punished will 
‘ bring on disease, if not death : a similar jirocess is 
‘ applied to discoAcr tliieves.' 

Mr. Turner gives a very similar account of disease- 
making as practised in 'ranna.- Sir G. Grey thus de- 
scribes a scene of witc.’hcraft in Xew Zealand : ‘ The 
‘priests^ then dug a long pit tcuined the pit of wrath, 
‘ into which by their long (*nchantments they might 
‘bring the spirits of their enemies, and hang them and 
‘destroy them then* ; and when tliey had dug the pit, 
‘muttering the ne<‘essarv incantations, they took large 
‘shells in their hands to .scrape the spirits of their 
‘enemies into the pit with, whilst they muttered en- 
‘ chantments ; and when they had done this they 
‘ scraped the earth into the pit again to cover them up, 
‘ and beat down the earth with tlieir hands, and crossed 

' A Mission to Viti, p. 18!). “ Polynesian Mythology, p. 

'Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 
p. 90. 
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‘ the pit with enchanted <-loths, and wove baskets of 

• ilax-leaves to hold the spirits of the foes which they 

• had thus destroyed, and each of these acts they 

• accompanied with proper s])ells.’ 

The Tasmanians ' ‘ procured sojiiething belonging to 
‘ the unfortunate object of their wrath, MU’apped it in 
‘ fat, placed it before the fire, and (*xpected. that aa the 
‘ fat dissolved befoi'e the heat, so would the health of 
‘ the i)arty decline.’ 

So also among the Australians of the Lower Miu*- 
ray,^ ‘ Every adult black fellow is constantly on the 
•look-out for bones of ducks, swans, or other birds, or 
‘ of the fish called ponde, the flesh of which has been 

• eaten by anybody. Of these he constructs his charms. 

‘ AU the natives, therefore, are careful to bum the bones 

• of the animals which they eat, so as to prevent their 
‘ enemies from getting hold of them ; but in spite of this 

• precaution, such bones are commonly obtained by 

• disease-makers who want them. When a man has ob- 

• tained a bone — for instance, the leg-bone of a duck — 
‘ he supposes that he possesses the • power of life and 

• death over the man, woman or child who ate its flesh.’ 

In North Amei*ica, also, ‘ a hair from the head of 
■ the victim ’ is supposed to increase greatly the efiicacy 
of charms, and the same idea occurs at the Cape ; thus 
Livingstone tells us ® that among the Makololo ‘ when a 
‘ man has his hair cut, he is careful to burn it, or bury 
‘ it secretly, lest, falling into the hands of one who has 
‘ an evil eye, or is a witch, it should be used as a chami 

* Bonwick's Daily Life of the 46. Shooter, Kaflirs of Natal, p. 265. 

Tasmanians,, p. 178. See also Brough Smith, Aborigines 

* Taplin. The Narrinyerijp. 19. of Victoria, vol. i. p. 468. 

^ Expedition to the Zambesi, p. 
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‘ to afflict him witli headache ; ’ indeed, no one can read a 
book of African travels without being struck by the great 
dread of witchcraft felt by the natives of that continent. 

Even a i)iece of the victim’s clothing will generally 
answer the purpose, or, if this cannot be got, it seems to 
them natural that an injury even to his image would affect 
the original. 'I'hat is to say, a man who can destroy or 
torture the image thus inflicts pain on the original, and 
this, being magical, is iTulependent of the power of that 
original. 

like our s[)irit-iappers and table-turners, tln^ 
Chinese magicians,’ ‘ though they have never seen the 
‘ person who consults them, tell his name, and all the 
‘ circumstances of his family ; in what manner his 
‘ house is situated, how many children he has, their 
‘ names and age ; with a hundred other 2)articidars, 
‘ which may be naturally enough supposed known to 
‘ the demons, and are strangely surinising to weak and 
credulous minds among the vulgar. 

‘ Some of these conjurors, after invoking the demons, 
‘ cause the iigures of the chief of their sect, and of their 

* idols, to api)ear in the air. Eormerly thej’ could make 
a pemnl write of itself, without anybody touching it, 

‘ upon paper or sand, the answers to questions. They 

* likewise cause all peo])le of any house to pass in review 
‘ in a large vessel of water ; wherein they also show 
‘ the changes that shall happen in the empire, and the 
‘ imaginary dignities to which those shall be advanced 
‘ who embrace their sect.’ 

In all parts of India, says De Faii’a,- ‘ there are pro- 

* Astley’s Collection of Voyages, “ Quoted in Astley’s Collection 

vol. iv. p. 206. of Voyages, vol. i. p. <13. 
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‘ digious wizards. When Vasco de Gama was sailing 
‘ upon that discovery, some of them at Kalekht showed 
‘ people, in basins of water, the three ships he had with 
‘ him.’ 

We cannot wonder that savages believe in witch- 
craft, since even the most civilised races have not long, 
nor entirely, ceased to do so. 

Even in Europe, aiid in tlie eleventh century, some 
unfortunate Jews were accused of having murdered a 
certain Bishop El)erhard in this way. They made a 
wax image of him, liad it baptized, and then burnt it, 
and so the bishop died. 

Lord Karnes says that at the time of C'atheiine de 
Medicis *it was common to take the re.semblance of 
‘ enemies in wax, in order to torment them by roasting 

• the figure at a slow fire, and ])rickirig it with needles.’ ’ 

In India, says Dubois, - • a quantity of mud is 
‘moulded into small figures, on the breasts of which 
‘ they write the name of the persons whom they mean 
‘ to annoy. . . . They pierce the images with thorns or 

• mutilate them, so as to conummicate a corresponding 
‘ injury to the iierson represented.’ 

In 1590 Katherine Eoss, Lady Fowlis, was tiled for 
witchcraft on a charge of having made two pictouris of 
clay, ‘ the ane for the destructioune and consumptioune 
‘ of the young Laird of Fowlis and the other for the young 
‘ Ladie Balnagoune.’ Iia this (‘ase it is interesting that 
the pictures were shot with ‘ elf,’ i.e, stone arrow-heads.® 

Father Merolla,^ a Capuchin ‘ missioner,’ tells quite 

* Lord Karnes’ History of Man, Society, 1890. 

Yol. iv. p. 261. ^ Voyage to Congo, Pinkerton, 

Xoc. cit, li. 347. Yol. XV. p. 229. 

^ Gomme, Address to Folklore 
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gravely the following story. The army of Sogno having 
ca2itured a neighbouring town, found in it a large cock 
with a ring of iron round one leg. This they killed, 
cut in i)ieces, and juit into a 2)ot to boil ; when, however, 
they thought to eat it, ‘ the boiled jueces of the cock, 
‘ though sodden, and near dissolved, began to move 
‘ aboul., and unite into the fonu they were in before, 
‘and being so united, the restored cock immediately 
‘ raised himself iq), and jum2)ed out of the platter niton 
‘ tlie ground, where he walked alx)ut as well as when he 
‘was first taken. Afterwards lie leaped upon an ad- 
‘ joining wall, where he became new-feathered all of a 
‘ sudden, and then took his flight to a tree hard by, 
‘ where, fixing himself, he, after three claps of his w'ings, 
‘made a most hideous noise, and then disappeared.’ 

To doubt the reality of witidicraft. says Lafitau,* 
‘ est line industrie des athees, et un eflet de cet esprit 
‘ d’irriiligiou qui fait aujourd’hui des progres si seiisibles 
‘ dans le monde, d’avoir detruit en quelque sorte dans 
‘ I’idee de ceux mSmes qui se piquent d’avoir de la 
‘ religion, qu’il se trouve des hommes qui ayent com- 
‘ merce avec les demons par la voye des enchantemens 
‘ et de la magie.’ 

Lafitau does not, indeed, deny that some wizards 
were impostors, but he maintains that ‘ ce seroit rendre 
‘ le monde trop sot, que de vouloir le supiioser pendant 
‘ plusieurs siecles la dupe de quelques miserables 
‘ joueurs de gobelets.’ 

Even among our recent missionaries some, according 
to Williams, believed that the Polynesian wizards really 


* Loc. cit vol. i. p. 374. 
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possessed supernatural powers, and were ‘ agents of the 
^ infernal powers.’ ^ Nay, Williams himself thought it 
‘ not impossible.’ 

We may well be astonished that Europeans should 
believe in such things ; on the otlier hand, it is not SU7 - 
prising that saA ages should believe in witchcraft, nor 
even that the wizards should believe in themselves. 

We must indeed by no means suppose that sorcerers 
are always, or indeed generally, impostors. 

The Shamans of Siberia are, says Wrangel,- by no 
means ‘ordinary deceivers, but a psychologic* al pheno- 
‘ menon, well deserving of attention. Whenever I have 
‘ seen them operate they have left me with a long-con- 
‘ tinned and gloomy impression. The wild look, the 
‘ Ijloodshot eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive 
‘ utterance, the seemingly involuntary distortion of the 
‘ fiice and the whole body, the streaming hair, even the 
‘ hollow sound of the drum, all contributed to the effect ; 

‘ and . I can well understand that the whole should 
‘ appear to the uncivilised spectator as the work of evil 
‘ spirits.’ 

Speaking of the Ahts, in North-West America, it is 
undoubtedly a fact, says Mr. Sproat,^ ‘ that many of 
‘ the sorcerers themselves thoroughly believe in their 
‘ own supernatural powers, and are able, in their pre- 
‘parations and practices, to endure excessive fatigue, 
‘want of food, and intense prolonged mental excite- 
‘ ment.’ 

Dobritzhoffer concludes that the sorcerers of the 

^ Polynesian Eesearches, vol. ii. '** Scenes and Studies of Savage 
p. 226. Life, p. 170. 

® Siberia, p. 124. 
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Abipones ’ themselves ‘ imagine that they are gifted 
‘ with superior wisdom ; ’ and Muller also is convinced 
that they honestly believe in themselves." We should, 
says Martins,^ ‘ do them an injustice if we regarded 
‘ the Brazilian sorcerers as mere impostors,’ though 
he adds, ‘ they do not scruide to cheat where they 
‘ can.’ 

Williams, also, who was by no means disposed to 
take a favourable view of the native sorcerers, admits 
that they believed in themseh es, a fact which it is onl}' 
fair to bear in mind.^ Turner also says the same of the 
sorcerers in Tanna.’’ 

This self-deception was much facilitated by, if not 
mainly due to, the very general practice of fasting by 
those who aspircsl to the position of wizards. The 
(xreenlander, says Crantz,® who would be an angekok, 
‘ must retire from all mankind for a while into some 
‘ solitary re<'ess or hermitage, must spend the time in 
‘ profound meditati(jn, and call upon Torngarsuk to 
‘ send him a torngak. At length, by abandoning the 
" converse of men, by fasting and emaciating the bod}*, 
‘ and by a strenuous inten.seness of thought, the man’s 

• imagination grows distracted, so that blended images 
‘ of men, beasts, and monsters appear before him. He 
‘ readily thinks these ai’e real spirits, because his 

• thoughts are full of spirits, and this throws his body 
‘ into gi-eat irregularities and convulsions, which, he 
‘ labours to cherish and augment.’ 

* Loc. cit. vol. ii. p. (58. p. 226. 

' (Resell. (1. Amer. iTrelig. p. 80. ^ Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 

^ A on d. Keclitszus. unter den p. 9J. 

Ur. Brasiliens, p. 30. ” History of (Greenland, vol. i. 

Polynesian Kesearclies, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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Among the Xorth-American Indians,' when a boy 
reaches maturity, he leaves home and absents himself 
for some days, during which he eats nothing, but lies 
on the ground thinking. Wlreu at length he falls asleep, 
the first animal about which he dreams is, he thinks, 
ordained to be his special pi’otector through life.* The 
dream itself he looks on as a revelation. Indeed, the 
Kedskins fast before any great expedition, thinking that 
during their dreams they receive indications as to the 
course of action which they should pursue.® Among 
the Cherokees also fasting is v'ery pi’evalent, ‘ and an 
‘ abstinence of se\'en days renders the devotee famous.’ 
The Flatheads of Oregon have a very similar custom. 
Here, however, a number of youths retire together. 
‘ 'fhey spend three days and nights in the performance 
• of these rites, without eating or drinking. By the 
‘ languor of the body a)i<l the high excitement of the 
‘ imagination produced during this time, their sleep 
‘ must be broken a]id visited by visions adapted to 
‘ their views.’ ® These, therefore, they not unnaturally 
look on as the visits of spirits. 

Those who by continued fasts had thus pOrified 
and cleared their minds from gross ideas, were sup- 
])osed to be capable of a <-learer insight into the 
future than that which is accorded to ordinary men, 
and were called ‘ Saiotkatta ’ by the Hurons, and 
‘ Agotsinnachen ’ by the Iroquois, terms which mean 
literally ‘ seers.’® 

^ Gatlin’s North -American In- ^ Carver’s Travels, p. 286. 

(lians, vol. i. p. 36. * Whipjjle’s Report on Indian 

^ Lafitau, loc, cit, vol. i. pp. 267, Tribes, p. 36. 

290, 331, and especially pp. 336 and ^ Dunn’s Oregon, p. 329. 

370. Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of 3fan, '• Lafitau, vol. i. p. 371. 

vol. ii, p, 672, 
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In Brazil, a youiijr man who wishes to be a paj<3 
went alone to some mountain, or to some lone place, 
and fasted for two years, after which he was admitted 
with certain ceremonies into the order of the pajes.’ 
Among the Abipones - and Caribs ® those who aspired 
to be ‘ keebet ’ proceeded in a similar manner. Among 
the f^''uth-American Indians of the Kio de la Plata the 
Medicine-men were prepared for their office by a long 
fast.^ Among the Lapps, also, would-be wizards pre- 
pare themselves by a strict fast.'* 

At first sight the introduction of ‘ dances ’ may 
seem out of place here. Among savages, however, it is 
no mere amusement. It is, says Robertson,** ‘ a serious 
‘ and important occupation, which mingles in every 
‘occurrence of public or private life. If any inter- 
‘ course be necessary between two American tribes the 
‘ ambassadors of the one approach in a solemn dance 
‘ and present the calumet or emblem of peace ; the 
‘ sachems of the other receive it with the same ceremony. 
‘If war is denounced against an enemy, it is by a 
‘dance, expre.ssive of tlie resentment which they feel, 
‘ and of the ^•engeance which they meditate. If the wrath 
‘ of their gods is to appea.sed or their beneficence to 
‘ be celebrated — if they rejoice at the birth of a child, 
‘or mourn the death of a friend — they have dances 
‘appropriate to each of these situations, and suited 
‘ to the different sentiments with which they are then 


^ Martius, Kecht. unter d. Ur. * Klemm, Cult, der Mens. vol. 
Bras. p. 30. iii.'p. 85. 

’ DobritzLofler, vol. ii. p. 07. Robertson’s America, bk. iv. 

* Du Tertre, History of the p. 133. See also Schoolcraft, loc. cit. 

Caribby Islands, p. 342. vol. ii. p. 488, on the Sacred Dances 

* Lafitau, vol. i. p. 335. of the Redskins. 
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‘ animated. If a person is indisposed a dance is pre- 
‘ scribed as the most effectual means to restore him to 
‘ health ; and if he himself cannot endure the fatigue of 
‘ such an exercise, the physician or eonj iiror performs it 
‘in his name, as if the virtue of liis acti\’ity cotild be 
‘ transferred to his patient.’ 

Among the Kols of Nagpore (Jolonel Dalton ‘ de - 
scribed several dances, which, he says, ‘ are all more 
‘ or less connected with some religious ceremony.' The 
Ostyaks also perform sacred sword dances in honour of 
their god Yelan.'- 

Fig. 18 represents a sacred dance as practised by 
the natives of Virginia. It is very int{*resting to see here 
a circle of upright stones, which, except that they are 
rudely carved at the upper end into the form of a head, 
exactly resemble our so-called Druidical temijles. In 
Brazil, again, ‘ .some of the tribes had no other worship 
‘than dancing to the sound of very noisy instruments.’* 
Ikmwick, speaking of the Tasmanians, tells us that 
‘ among their superstitious rites dancing was cou- 
*• spicuous.’ 

The idea is by no means confined to mere savages. 
Flven Socrates regarded the dance as a part of religion, 
and David, we know, did so too.® 

DaiK'iug still takes place at the Breton ‘ Pardons,’ 
and, says Jehan, ‘II y a moins d’un siecle que Ton 
‘ dansait dans la chapelle rafime pour honorer le saint 
‘ du lieu.’ 

' Trans. Etbn. Soc. vol. vi. * Daily Life of the Tasmanians^ 
30. p. 180. 

* Erman, vol. ii. p. CrJ. Soc. apiid Athen.,lib.l4,p. 628. 

* Depoiis, Tr. in S. America, Quoted in Lafitau, vol. i. p. 200. 

vol. i. p. 108. See also Zeit. f. Eth- 2 Sam. vi. 14, 22. 

nologie, 1870, p. 276. " La Bretagne, p. 356, 
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As sacrificial feasts so generally enter into religious 
ceremonials, we need not wonder that smoking is 
throughout America closely coiiuected with all religkms 
ceremonies, just as incense is used for the same purpose 
ill the Old World.* 

The Zulus, also, when sacrificing, burn incense, 
thinking that ‘they are giving the spirits of their people 
‘ a sweet savour.’^ 

Among the Sonthals, one of the alioriginal tribes 
of India, the whole of their religious observances ‘ are 
‘ generally perfoinied and attended to by the notaries 
‘whilst in a state of intoxication ; a custom which re- 
‘ minds us of the worship of llacchus among the Greeks 
‘ and Romans.’ ^ The Mandingoes, also, are said to 
intoxicate themselves under the belief that they thus 
acquire a soit of inspiration. 

^ Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 133. The l^eopJe of India, by J. F, 

Callaway’s Religious System of Watson and J. \V. Kaye, vol. i. 
the Araazulu, p. 141. 1. 
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CIIAFIER Vn 

RELIGION {t'oiitinmil) 

I lIAV E already observed that any rational classifica- 
tion of religions should be founded, not so much 
on the nature of the object worshipped as on the con- 
ception formed of the nature of the Deity. In support 
of this view I will now quote some illustrations to show 
how widely distributed is the worship of various mate- 
rial objects, and how much they are interwoven with 
one another. 

Flow ready savages ai’e to deify any unfamiliar 
object, is well shown in the following story from 
Lander's ‘Niger Expedition.' 

In most African towns and villages, says liander,' 

‘ 1 was treated as a demigcal.’ lie mentions that on 
one oc.casion, having landed at a village which white 
men had never visited before, his party caused great 
astonishment and terror. When at length they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a communication with the natives, 
the chief of the village gave the following account 
of what had taken place. ‘ A few minutes,’ - he said, 

‘ after yon first landed, one of my people came to me 
‘ and said that a number of strange people had arrived 
‘ at the market-place. I seut him liack again to get as 
* near to yon as he could, to hear what you intended 

' K. and J. Lander’s Niger Expedition, vol. iii. p. 198. 

* Loc, cit, vol. iii. p. 78. 
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‘ doing. He soon after returned to me and said tliat 
‘ you spoke a language which he could not understand. 
‘Not doubting it was your intention to attack my 
‘village at night and carry off my people, I desired 
‘ them to get ready to fight. . . . But when you came 
‘ to meet us unarmed, and we saw your white faces, 

‘ we were all so frightened that we could not pull our 
‘ bows, nor move hand or foot ; and when you drew 
‘ near me, and extended your hands towards me, I felt 
‘ my heart faint within me, and believed that you 
‘ were “ children of Heaven,” and had dropped from the 
‘ skies.’ In the Andaman Islands the white men were 
regarded as spirits.' In early Irish history also we are 
told that Fedelin and Ethne, daughters of Loegaire, 
took St. Patrick and his comjjanions for spirits." 

Barth was identified by the Fulahs with their God 
‘ Fet4 ; ’ Thompson and Moffatt were taken by the 
Bechuana women for deities, while Tuckey makes a 
similar statement as regards (Jongo, and according to 
Chapman, the Bushmen describe the white men as the 
children of God. A common Samoan prayer used to 
be, ‘ Drive away from us “ Sailing Gods,” lest they 
‘ bring disease and death.’ ® Among the natives of India 
the deification of men is still active.^ 

A sect in the Punjaub still worship General Nichol- 
son under the name of Nikal Sen,'* and Eajah Brooke in 
parts of Borneo was supposed to possess supernatural 
powers." 

^ Mam., J. Antlir. Inst., 1882, Sept. 1875. 
p. 101. •’ Monier Williams, loc. cit^ ]i. 

* Todd’s St. Patrick, p. 462. 269. 

® Turner’s Samoa, p. ix. ® Beardmore, Journ. Anthr, Inst., 

^ Lyell, Fortnightly Reyiew, 1890, p. 464. 

T 
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Among the Todas the ‘ Palal,’ who is neitlier a chief 
nor a priest, hut whose special function it is to tend tin* 
sacred buffaloes, really considers himself a god during 
his term of offi(x* ; thougli it is in his power to divest 
himself of his sacred character, and become a man again, 
if he can find anyone else who will consent to take his 
place ' 

The natives of the Lower Murray, as I have already 
mentioned, when oxen wei'e first introduced, concluded 
they were demons, and lied in terror. I'hey called 
them Wunda-Wityeri, ‘beings with spears on their 
‘heads."^ Another tribe, on the contrary, thought the. 
pack-oxen were the wives, because they carried the 
baggage.* Many of tlu* lower races, also, when they first 
came in contact with white men, took them for ghosts. 

The worship of animals is ^'ery [irevalent among 
raises of men in a somewhat higher stage of civilisation 
than that characterised by h’etichism. Plutarch, long 
ago, suggested that it arose from the custom of repre- 
senting animals upon standards ; and it is possible that 
some few cases may be due to this cause, though it is 
manifestly inapplicable to the majority, because, in the 
scale of human development, animal-woi’ship much 
precedes the use of standards, •which, for instance, do 
not ap[)ear to have been used in the 'frojan war."* 
Diodorus explains it by the m\'th that the gods, being 
at one time hard pressed by the giants, concealed them- 
selves for a while under the form of animals, which in 
(!onsequence became sacred, and were worshipped by 
men. 

* Marsliall's Todas, j>. 136. ’ Ibid. p. 63. 

“ Taplin, The Xarrinyeri, p. 3. * Goguet, foe. dt. vol. ii. 364. 
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Another ancient snogestion was’ that the Egyptian 
chiefs wore lielmets in the form of animals’ heads, 
and that hem^e these animals were worshipped. This 
theory, however, will not apply generally, because 
the other races which worship animals do not use such 
helmets, and even in Egypt there (*an be little doubt 
that th(‘ worship of animats preceded the use of helmets. 

Plutarch, as already mentioned, supposed that the 
crocodile was worshipped because, liaving no tongue, 
it was a. type of the Deity, who makes laws for nature 
by his mere will ! This far-fet(*.hed ex])lanation shows 
an entii’e mis(.*onception of savage nature. 

The worship of animals is, however, susceptible 
of a very simph^ explanation,* and |)erhaps, as I have 
ventured to suggest,^ may have originated from the 
practice of naming, first individuals, and then their 
families, aft(n* parti(*ular animals. A family, for instance, 
which was called after the bear, would conu‘ to look on 
that animal first with interest, then with respect, and 
at length with a sort of awe. 

The habit of calling children after some animal or 
plant is very common, which amongst the lowest races 
might natiu'ally be expected from the poverty of their 
language. The Issinese of Guinea named their chil- 
dren "after some beast, tree, or fruit, a(,*cording to their 
‘fency. Sometimes they call it after their feti(*h or 
" some white, who is a mingo, that is, friend to them.’ - 

The Hottentots also generally named their children 
after some animal.'^ In Congo ^ ‘ some form of food is 

‘ Prehistoric Times, 1869, ]).5U8. Ibid. vol. iii. p. 357. 

- Astley's Collection of Voyages, * Ibid. p. 282. 
vol. ii. ]>. 436. 

T 2 
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‘ forbidden to everyone : in some it is a fish, in others 
‘ a bird, and so on. This is not, however, expressly 
‘ stated to be connected with the totem.’ In Tasmania, 
according to Milligan, names of children are taken from 
plants, animals, or other natural objects, and the same 
is the case among the hill tribes of India. 

Th“ ‘ totem ’ or sacred animal or plant was thus re- 
garded in some mysterious sense as the ancestral spirit, 
or soul of the family. 

In Southern Africa the llechuauas are subdivided 
into men of the crocodile, men of tlie fish, of the 
monkey, of the bufialo, of the elephant, porcupine, 
lion, vine, and so on. No one dares to eat the llesh 
or wear the skin of the animal to the trilje of which he 
belongs ; and although in this case the totems are not 
worshipped,* each tribe has a superstitious dread of the 
animal after which it is named. 

In Madagascar ‘ the pretty species of lemur called 
‘ Babacoote is believed by the Betanimena tribe to be an 
‘ embodiment of the spirits of their ancestors, and there- 
‘ fore they look with horror upon killing them.’ - 

In China, also, the name is frequently ‘ that of a 
‘ flower, animal, or such like thing.’ ^ In Australia we 
seem to find the totem, or, as it is there called, kobong, 
almost in the very moment of deification. Each family, 
says Sir G. Grey,^ ‘ adopts some animal or vegetable 
‘ as their crest or sign, or kobong, as they call it. I 
‘ imagine it more likely that these have been named 

• The Basutos, Rev. E. Casalis, vol. iv. j). 01 . 
p. 211. Livingstone’s Travels in 8. ' Two E.xpeditions in Australia, 

Africa, p. 13. vol. ii. p. 228. Taplin, The Nar- 

“ Folk-Lore Record, vol. ii. p. 22. rinyeri, p. 1. 

’ Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 
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• after the families, than that the families have been 
“ named after them.’ This, however, does not seem to 
me at all probable. 

‘ A certain mysterious connection exists between 

• the family and its kobonjjf, so that a member of the 
‘ family will never kill an animal of the species to which 
‘ his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep ; indeed, 

‘ he always kills it reluctantl}% and never without afibrd- 
‘ iug it a chance of escape. This arises from the family 
‘ belief that some one individual of the species is their 
‘ nearest friend, to kill whom would be a great crime, 

• and to be carefully avoided. Similarly, a native who 
‘ has a vegetable for his kobong, may not gather it 
‘ under certain circumstances, and at a particular period 

• of the vear.’ ^ 

The Columbian Indians are divided into clans or 
‘ crests,’ called after some animal, which must not be 
shot or ill-treated in the pi'esence of anyone belonging 
to its ‘ crests,’ or clan. 

llere we see a certain feeling for the kobong or 
totem, though it does not amount to worship, and is 
apparently confined to certain districts.- In America, 
on the other hand, it has developed into a veritable 
religion. 

The totem of the Eedskins, says Schoolcraft,® ‘ is a 
‘ symbol of the name of the progenitor— generally some 
‘ quadruped, or bird, or other object in the animal 
‘kingdom, which stands, if we may so express it, as 
‘ the surname of the family. It is always some animated 

* Bancroft, N. R. of P. S., j). 202. ® Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, 

* Eyre, vol. ii. p. 328. See also vol. ii. p. 49. See also Lafitau, vol. 
Taplin, Jour. Anthr. Inst., vol. iv. i. pp. 464, 467. 
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‘ object, and seldom or never derived from the inani- 
‘ mate class of nature. Its significant importance is 
‘ derived from the fact that individuals unhesitatingly 
‘ trace their lineage from it. By whatever names they 
‘ may be called during their lifetime, it is the totem, 
‘ and not their personal name, that is recorded on the 
‘tomb or adjedatig, that marks the place of burial. 
‘ Families are thus traced when expanded into bauds or 
‘ tribes, the multiplication of which, in North America, 
‘ has been very great, and has increased, in like ratio, 
‘ the labours of the ethnologist.’ The (Jsages ’ believe 
themselves to be descended from a beaver, and con- 
sequently will not kill that animal. In Peru, again, 
many of the Indian fitmilies believed themselves to be 
descended from animals.*^ 

So, also, among the Ivhonds of India the dillerent 
tribes ‘ take their designation from various animals, 
‘as the bear tribe, owl tribe, deer, tribe,’ &c., &c.^ 
The Kols of Nagport; also are divided into “ keelis ’ 
or clans, generally called after animals, which, in 
consequence, they do Jiot eat. Thus the eel, hawk, 
and heron tiibe abstain respectively from the flesh 
of these animals.' The Oraons also are divided 
into tribes, usually named after some animal or plant, 
which is not eaten by the tribe after which it is 
named.® 

Amotig the Samoans, ‘ one saw his god in the eel, 
‘ another in the shark, another in the turtle, another in 

^ Schoolcraft, vol. i. .‘WO. ^ Dalton, Trans. Ethn.8oc.,N.S.^ 

* (larcilasso de la vol. i. vol. vi. p. 36. 

1^* 76. Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Bengal, 

Early Races of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 264. See also Campbell’s Wild 
P- 49»>. Tribes of Khondistan, p. 26. 
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‘ the dog, another in the owl, another in the lizard, and 
‘ so on. ... A man would eat freely of Mdiat was 
‘regarded as the inearnation of the god of another 
‘ man, but the incarnation of his own particular god lie 
‘ would consider it death to injure or to eat.' ^ In 
Northern Asia, among the Yakuts, ‘ each tribe looks 
‘ on some pai’ticular animal as sacred, and abstains 
‘ from eating it,’ " 

If, moreover, we bear in mind that the deity of a, 
savage is merely a being of a slightly diflerent’ nature 
from — though generally somewhat more powerful than 
— himself, we shall at once see that many animals, such 
as the bear or elephant, fulfil in a great measure his 
conception of a deity. 

'fliis is still more completely the case with nocturnal 
animals, such as the lion and tiger, where the effect is 
heightened by a certain amount of mystery. As the 
.savage, crouching at night by his camp-lire, listens to 
the cries and roars of the animals prowling about, or 
watches them stealing like shadows round and round 
among the trees, what wonder if he weaves mysterious 
stories about them ? And if in his estimate of animals 
he errs in one direction, we perhaps have fallen into the 
opposite extreme. 

As an object of worship, however, the serpent is 
pre-eminent among animals.® Not only is it malevolent 
and mysterious, but its bite — so trifling in appearance 
and yet so deadly, producing fatal effects rapidly, and 
apparently by no adequate means — suggests to the 

^ Turner’s Nineteen Years in p, 364. 

Polynesia, p. 238. * Deane’s Worship of the Servient 

^ I^atham, Des. Ethuol. vol. i. traced throughout the World. 
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savage almost irresistibly the notion of something 
divine according to his notions of divinity. There were 
also some lower, ljut powerful, considerations which 
tended greatly to the development of serpent-worship. 
The animal is long-lived and easily kept in captivity ; 
hence the same individual might be preserved for a long 
time, and easily exhibited at intervals to the multitude. 
In other respects the serpent is a convenient god. Thus 
in Cruinea, where the sea and the ser^jent were the 
principal deities, the priests, as Bosnian expressly tells 
us, encouraged ollerings to the serpent rather than to 
the sea, because, in the latter case, ‘there happens no 
‘ remainder to be left for them.’ * 

Mr. Fergusson, in his work on Tree and Serpent- 
worship, has suggested that the beauty of the serpent, 
or the brilliancy of its eye, had a part among the causes 
of its original deification. I cannot, however, agree 
with him in this. Nor do I believe that serpent-worship 
is to be traced up to any common local origin ; but, on 
the contrary, that it sprang up spontaneously in many 
places, and at very diU'erent times. In (considering the 
wide distribution of serpent-worship, we must remember 
that in the case of the serpent we ajiply one name to 
a whole order of animals ; and that serpents occur all 
over the world, except in very cold regions. On the 
contrary, the lion, the bear, the bull, have less extensive 
areas, and consequently their worship could never be so 
general. If, howex er, we compare, as we ought, serpent- 
worship with quadruped -worship, or bird-worship or 
sun-worship, we shall find that it has no exceptionally 
wide area. 


* Pinkerton, \ol. xvi. p. 500. 
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Mr. Fergusson, like previous waiters, is surprised to 
liiid that the serpent-god is frequently regarded as a 
beneficent being. Muller, in his Scientific Mythology’, 
has endeavoured to account for this by the statement 
that the serpent typified not only barren, impure nature, 
but also youth and health. This is not, I think, the 
true exi)lanation. It may be that the serpent-god 
commenced as a malevolent being, who was flattered, 
as cruel rulers always are, and that, in process of time, 
this flattery, which was at first the mere expression of 
fear, came to be an article of faith. If, however, the 
totemic origin of ser2)ent- worship, as above suggested, 
be the correct one, the serpent, like other totemic deities, 
would, from its origin, have a benevolent character. 

As mentioned in Mr. Fergusson’s work, the serpent 
was worshipped anciently in Egypt,* in India,^ Phoenicia,® 
llabylonia,'* Greece,® as well as in Italy,® where, however, 
its seems not to liaA’e prevailed mucli. Among the 
liithuauians ‘ every family entertained a real serpent 
‘ as a household god.’ ^ 

Passing on to those cases ii\ which the serpent is 
(jven now worshipped, or was so until lately, we find in 
Asia evidence of serpent-worship, in Persia,® Cashmere,'-’ 


^ Herodotus, Euterpe, 74. 

Tertullian, De Prescript. Here- 
ticorum, c. xlvii. Epiphanius, lib. 
1 Heres. xxxvii. p. 267, et mp 
Crooke, loc, cit» pp. 264, 272. 

’ Eusebius, Prro. Evan., vol. i. 
p. 9. Maurice Ind. Antiq., vol. vi. 
p. 273. 

^ Bel and Dragon, v. 23. 

^ Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 137, 176. 
yElian, De Animal., xvi. 39. Hero- 
dotus, viii. 41. 


“ Elian, \"ar. Hist. ix. p. 16. 
l*ropertiu8, Eleg. viii. p. 4. Deane, 
loc. cit. p. 253. 

^ Lord Karnes^ History of Man, 
vol. iv. p. 193, Deane, loc. cit. 
p. 246. 

® Mogruil, 166. Windischmann, 
37, Shah N&meh, Atkinson’s trans- 
lation, p. 14. 

^ Asiatic Kes. vol. xv. pp. 24, 25. 
Ayeen Akbaree, Gladwin’s trans., 
p. 137. 
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Oanilx)(3ia, Thibet, ^ India,“ China (traces),® Ceylon,'* 
and among the Kalmucks.® In Africa the serpent was 
wor.shipped in some parts of Upjier Egypt,® and in 
Aljyssinia.^ Among the negroes on the Guinea Coast 
it used to be the princi})al deity.® Smitli, in his voyage 
to Guinea,® says that the natives ‘ are all pagans, and 
‘ worship tliree sorts of deities. The first is a large, 
‘ beautiful kind of snake, which is inoffensive in its 
‘ nature, ff’liese are kept in fittish-bouses, or churclies, 
‘ built for that purpose in a grove, to whom they 
‘ sacrifice great store of hogs, sheep, fowls, and goats, 
‘ and if not devoui'ed by the snake, are sure to be 
‘ taken care of by tlie fetishinen or pagan priests.’ Ei-oni 
Jjibeiia to Benguela, if not fartlier, the serpent is the 
principal deity,'® and, as elsewhere*, is regarded as being 
on the whole beneficent. To it the natives resort in 
times of drought and sickness, or other calamities. No 
n(*gro would intentionally injure a serpent, and anyone 
doing so by accident would assuredly be })ut to death. 
All over the country are small huts, built on purpose for 
the snakes," whi(;h are attended ajid fed by old women. 
'J’hese snakes are frequently consulted as oracles. 

In addition to tho.se .small huts were temples, which. 


’ Hioiien-Thsaii|a:, \ ol. i. 4. 

* Fergiisson’s Tree and Serpent 
A\’orship, i». 66, 

' Ibid. i>. 51. 

riistory and Doctrine of Budd- 
hism in Ceylon, Upham. 

•* Klemm, (Tilt, der Mens., vol. 
iii. p. 202. 

'• Pococke, I’iiikerton’s Voyages, 
Yol. XV. p. 200. 

’ Dillmann, in Zeitsch. der Mor- 
genlandiachen Oe&eWa., vol. vii. v- 


038. Ludolf. Comment, vol. iii. p. 
284 ; Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 35. 

^ Astley’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 
489 ; Burton, vol. ii. p. 139; Smith, 
loc. cit. p. 195 ; Burton’s Dahome, 
vol. i. ]). 94. 

•* Smith’s Voyage to Guinea, 
p. 196. See also Bosman, Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, > ol. xvi. p. 184, et aeq, 

Bosman, loc. cit, pp. 494-499. 
Smith, loc, cit. p. 195. 

. Astley, loc. cit. pp. 27, 32. 
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judged by a negro standard, were /)f considerable mag- 
nificence/ with large courts, spacious apartments, and 

Ino. ja 



AGOYE, AN IDOL OF WHYDAH. (Astley’s Collection of Voyages.; 

numerous attendants. Each of these temples had a 
special snake. That of Whydah was supposed to have 

' Astley, loc. cit. p. 2U. 
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appeared to the army during an attack on Ardra. It 
was regarded as a presage of victory, which so encour- 
aged the soldiers that they were perfectly successful. 
Hence this fetich was reverenced beyond all others, 
and an annual pilgrimage was made to its temple with 
much ceremony. It is rather suspicious that any young 
women who may be ill are taken ofi’ to the snake’s house 
to be cured. For this questionable service the attend- 
ants charge a high price to the parents. 

It is observable that the harmless snakes only 
are thus worshipped. ‘ Agoye,’ the fetich of Whydah 
which has serpents and lizards coming out of its head * 
(fig. 19), presents a remarkable similarity to some of 
the Hindoo idols. By the 12th article of a treaty made 
so recently as 1850 by the British consul for Biafra and 
Fernando Bo, British subjects are expressly forbidden 
to kill or injure a certain species of snake^which is held 
sacred by the nation. 

Snakes, says Schweinfurth, ‘ are the oidy creatures 
‘ to which either Dinka or Shillooks (Upper Nile Ke- 
‘ gion) ])ay any sort of reverence.’ ^ 

The Kaffirs of South Africa have a general belief 
that the spirits of their ancestors appear to them in the 
form of serpents.^ 

Ellis mentions that in Madagascar the natives re- 
gard serpents ‘ with a sort of superstition.’ * 

In Fiji, ‘ the god ® most generally known is 

* Astley, loc, cit. vol. iii. p. 60. Livingstone’s Exp. to the Zambesi, 

^ Heart of Africa, vol. i. p. 168. p. 46. 

* Casalis’ Basutos, p. 246. Chap- * Three Visits to Madagascar, 
man’s Travels, vol. i. p. 196. Cal- p. 14i5. 

laway’s lleligious System of the Eiji and the Fijians, vol. ii. 

Amazulu. Arbousset, /oc. c/t. p.l38. p. 217. 
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‘ Ndengei, who seems to be an impersonation of the 
" abstract idea of eternal existence. He is the subject 
‘ of no emotion or sensation, nor any appetite except 
‘ hunger. The sei-pent — the world-wide symbol of 
‘ eternity — is his adopted shrine. Some traditions re- 
‘ present him with the head and part of tlie body of 
‘ that reptile, the rest of his form being stone, emblem- 
‘ atic of everlasting and unchangeable duration. He 
‘ passes a monotonous existence in a gloomy cavern ; 

‘ evincing no interest in anyone ljut his attendant, Uto, 

‘ and giving no signs of life beyond eating, answering 
• his priest, and changing his position from one side to 
‘ the other.’ 

In the Friendly Islands the water snake was much 
respected.^ 

In America serpents were worsliipped by the Aztecs," 
Peruvians,^ Natchez,^ Caribs,'’ Monitarris,'' Mandans,^ 
Tatur,® Pueblo Indians,” &c. 

Alvarez, during his attempt to reach Peru from 
Paraguay, is reported to have seen the ‘ temple and 
‘ residence of a monstrous serpent, whom the inhabit- 
‘ ants had chosen for their divinity, and fed with 
‘ human flesh. He was as thick as an ox, and seven-and- 
‘ twenty feet long, with a very large head, and very 
‘ fierce though small eyes. Ilis jaws, when extended, 

' Mariner, vol. ii. p. 106. ” Ibid. 2). 221. 

Squier’s Serpent Symbol in *’ Klemm, vol. ii. p. 1G2. 
America, p. 162. Gama, Descripcion ^ Ibid. p. 163. 

Hi8t6rica y Cronol6gica de las Pe- ** Power's Amer. Ethn., vol. iii. 

dras de Mexico, 1832, p. 39 ; Bernal p. 144. 

Diaz, p. 126. ^ Molhausen, Tour to the Pacific, 

® Muller, Gea. d. Amer. Urreligi- vol. i. p. 264. 
onen, p. 366. Garcilasso de la Vega, Charlevoix's History of Para- 

vol. i. p. 48. guay, vol. i. ]). 110. 

^ Ibid. p. 62. 
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‘ displayed two ranks of crooked fangs. The whole 
‘ body, except the tail, which was smooth, was covered 
‘ with ronnd scales of a great thickness. The Spaniards, 
‘ though they conld not be persuaded Ijy the Indians 
‘ that this monster delivered oracles, were exceed- 
‘ ingly terrilied at the first sight of him; and their 
‘ terr' r was greatly increased when, on one of them 
‘ having fired a blunderbuss at him, he gave a roar 
‘ like that of a lion, and with a stroke of his tail shook 
‘ the whole tower.’ 

In India also serpents were, and are, regarded with 
tnuch revorene(‘. In Malabar the family sei'pent was 
sometimes sold, and the .sale of a lionse caii'ied with it 
that of the House Serj)ent.' 

I'he worship of ser\)cnts being so widely distributed, 
and presenting so many similar features, we cannot 
wonder that it has been regarded as .something special 
that attempts have been made to trace it iq) to one 
source, and that it has been regarded by some as the 
primitive religion of man. 

I will now, however, proceed to mention other cases 
of zoolatry. 

Ajiimal worship was very prevalent in America.- 
The lledskins reverenced the bear,^the bison, the hare 
and the wolf,'’ and some species of birds.® The jaguar 
was worshi})ped in some parts of Brazil, and especially 
in La Plata.^ In South America birds and jaguars 
seem to have been the specially sacred animals. The 

‘ Malabar and its Folk. T. K. M idler, /oc. cit. ]). 257. 

Cfopal Pannikkar, p. 150. « Ibid. p. 134. Klemm, loc. cit. 

* Miiller, Am. Urr., p. 60, et aeq. vol. ii. p. 164. 

^ Ihid. p. 61. ’ Muller, loc. cit. j>. 256. 

* Schoolcraft, vol. i. ]>. 316. 
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owl in Mexico was regarded as an evil spirit ; ' in Soutli 
America toads,- eagles, and goatsuckers were much 
venerated.^ The Aljipones * think that certain little 
‘ ducks which hy about at night, uttering a mournful 
‘ hiss, are the souls of the departed.’ 

In Yucatan it was customary to leave an infant 
alone in a place sprinkled with ashes. Ifext morning 
the ashes were examined, and if the footprints of any 
animal were found on them it was chosen as the deity 
of the infant.'"' 

The semi-civilised races of Mexico and Peru were 
more advanced in their religious conceptions. In the 
latter tlie sun was the great deity.^ Yet in Peru,** 
even at the time of the conquest, many sj^ecies of 
animals were still much i-everenced, including the fox, 
dog, llama, condor, eagle, and puma, besides the serpent, 
and various species of hsh. From these animals the 
various, families of Indians were ,(;onsidered to be 
descended, and each s[)ecies was supposed to have a 
representative, or archetype, in heaven."’ In Mexi(!o a 
similar feeling prevailed, but neither here nor in Peru 
can it truly be said that animals at tlie time of the con- 
quest were nationally regarded as actual deities. 

The Polynesians, also, had generally advanced be- 
yond the stage of totemism. The heavenly bodies were 


^ Prescott, vol. i. p. 48. 

* De])Oiis, Tr. in South America, 
vol. i. p. 198. 

^ Muller, Amer. Urr., p. 237. 

* Dobritzholfer, Hist, of the 
Abipones, vol. ii. t>. 74. 

^ He Brosses, Hu Ciilte des 
Hieiix Fetiches, p. 46. 

® Muller, loc. cit. p. 481. 


^ Prescott’s History of Peru, 

p. 88. 

” Miiller, p. 366. Garcilasso de 
la Vega, vol. i. pp. 47, 168. 

•' Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. i. 
p. 7o. 

Prescott/s History of Peru,, 
p. 87. ( larcilasso de la Vega, vol. i. 
p. 176. 
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not worshipped, and when animals were regarded with 
veneration, it was rather as representatives of the deities 
than with the idea that they were really deities. Still, 
the Tahitians ^ had a superstitious reverence for various 
kinds of fish and birds, such as the heron, kingfisher, 
and woodpecker ; the latter apparently because they 
frequ(..iited the temples. 

In the Duke of York group the population was 
divided into two clans, each called after an insect, and 
they will on no account injure tlie insect after whicdi 
they are named. 

The Sandwich Islanders - seem to have regarded the 
raven as sacred,'"* and the New Zealanders, according 
to Forster, regarded a species of tree creeper as 
the ‘ bird of the divinity.’ Tlie Tongans considered 
that the deities ‘ sometimes come into the living 
‘ bodies of lizards, porjwises, an<l a spe<fies of water 
‘ snake ; hence these animals are much respectted.’ " 
At Tukopia the shark was regarded as a divinity. 
The Kingsmill Islanders also worshipped certain kinds 
of fish.^ 

The Bishop of Wellington informs ns that ‘ spiders 
‘ were special objects of reverence to Maoris ; and, as the 
‘ priests further told them that the souls of the faithfid 
‘ went to heaven on gossamer threads, they were very 
‘ careful not to break any spiders’ webs, or gossamers. 
‘ Lizards were also supposed to be chosen by the Maori 

* Polynesian Ilesearches, vol. ii. * Voyage round the World, a ol. i. 

p. 203. p. 619. 

- Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. iii. •'’ Mariner, loe, cit, vol. ii. p. 106. 
p. 160. ^ llev. d’Anthrop., 1876, p. 21)8. 

* Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific, ’ Hale, Ethn. of the U. S. Expl. 

vol. iii. p. 101. Exp. p. 97. 
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‘ gods as favourite abodes.’ * Moembe, a chief of 
Vanikoro, regarded a crab as his Atua.“ 

The Hervey Islantlers worshipped various animals 
as messengers or imjarnations of the gods.® 

In the Fiji Islands,^ besides the serpent, ‘certain 
‘ birds, fish, and plants, and some men, are supposed 
‘ to have deities closely connected with or residing 
‘ in them. At Lakemba, Tui Lakemba, and on Vanua 
‘ Levu, Eavuravu, claim the hawk as their abode ; 
‘ Viavia, and other gods, the shark. (Ine is supposed U) 
‘ inhabit the eel, and another the common fowl, and so 
‘ on, until nearly every animal bec'omes the shrine of 
‘ some deity. He who worships the god dwelling in 
‘ the eel must never eat of that fish, and thus of the 
‘ rest ; so that some are tabu from eating human flesh, 
‘ because the shrine of their god is a man.’ The 
octopus was worshipped in the Peurliyn Islands, the 
baf in Samoa, and elsewhere the tree-crab, the centi- 
pede, and other animals. 

In Siberia Erman mentions that ‘ the Polar bear, as 
‘ the strongest of God’s (;reatures, and that which seems 
‘ to come nearest to the human being, is as niucdi vene- 
‘ rated by the Sarnoyedes as his black congener by the 
‘Ostyaks. They even swear by the throat of this 
‘ strong animal, whom they kill and eat ; but when it is 
‘ once killed, they show their respect for it in various 
‘ ways.’ ® 

Each tribe of the Jakuts ‘ look on some particular 

^ Trans. Ethn. Soc.,1870,p. 367. vol. i. p. 219. Seemann, Mission to 

= Ilev. d^Anthrop., 1876, p. 267. Viti, p. 392. 

^ Gill, Myths of the South Paci- * Erman, vol. ii. p. 65. Miillor, 
fic, p. 20. Des. de toutes les Nat. de VEm]). 

^ Williams’s Fiji and the Fijians, llusse, pt. i. p. 107. 

U 
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‘ creature as sacred, e.//. a swan, goose, raven, &c., and 
‘ such is not eaten by that tribe, though the others may 
‘ eat it.’ ^ The same feeling extends even to plants ; and 
in China, wlien the sacred apricot tree is broken to 
make tlie spirit-pen, it is customary to write an apology 
on the bark.- 

Hindus, says Dul)ois,^‘in all things extrava- 
‘ grant, pay honour and worship, less or more solemn, to 
‘ almost every living creature, -whether quadruped, bird, 
‘ or re})tile.’ The cow, the ape, the eagle (known as 
garuda), and the serpent, receive the highest honours ; 
but the tiger, elephant, horse, stag, sheep, hog, dog, cat, 
rat, ])eacock, cock, chameleon, lizard, tortoise, fish, and 
even insects, have been made objects of worship. The 
ox is held especially sacred throughout most of India 
and Ceylon. Among the Todas'* the buffaloes and bell 
‘ are fused into an incomprehensible mystic whole, or 
‘ unity, and constitute their prime object of adoration 
‘ and woi'ship.’ . . . . ‘ Towards evening the herd is 
‘ driven back to the tuel, when such of the male and 
‘ female membei's of the family as are present assemble, 
‘ and make obeisance to the animals.’ 

Dr. Anderson found the worship of the horse and 
the snake interwoven with the Buddhism of the Shans 
of West Yiinan.''’ The goose is worshipped in Ceylon,*^ 
and the alligator in the Philippines. The ancient 
Egyptians were greatly addicted to animal-worship, 
and even now Sir S. Baker states that on the White 

' Strahlenberg, p. .S83. 1869, p. 97. 

* Tylor, Roy. Inst. Joum.,vol. Expedition to Western Yunaii 

p. 627. ’’ Loc, cit. p. 446. via Bhamo, p. 116. 

^ Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S.,vol. rii. Tennent's Cejlon, vol. i. p. 

pp. 260, 263. See also P>thn. Journ., 484. 
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Nile the jiatives will not eat the ox.^ The common 
fowl also is connected with superstitious ceremonies 
among the Ohbo and other Nile tribes.- ‘ The tiger,’ 
says Ualziel, ‘ is the Fetish of Dahomy.’ ^ The King 
of Ardra, on the Guinea Coast, had certain black 
birds for his fetiches,^ and the negroes of Benin also 
reverence several kinds of birds. The negroes of 
Guinea regard ^ ‘ the sword-fish and the l)onito as 
‘ deities, and such is their veneration for them that 
‘ they never catch either sort designedly. If a sword- 
‘ fisli liappen to be taken l)y chance, they will not 
‘ eat it till the sword l)e cut off', which, when dried, 

‘ they regard as a fetisso' They also regard the croco- 
dile as a deity. On the Guinea Coast, says Bosman, ‘ a 
‘ great part of the negroes believe that man was made 
‘ by Anansie : that is, a great spider.’ ^ In South Africa 
the Malekutus and some Baperis worship tlie porcupine,, 
while other Baperis regard a monkey as their tut 63 lary 
deity.^ 

In Madagascar, Kllis^ tells us that the natives regard 
crocodiles ‘ as possessed of supernatural power, invoke 
‘ tlieii* forl)eara]u*.e with prayers, or seek protection by 
‘ charms, rather than attack them ; even the shaking of 
‘ a spear over the waters would be regarded as an act 
‘ of sacrilegious insult to the sovereign of the flood, 
‘ imperilling the life of the offender the next time he 
‘ should venture on the water.’ 

^ Albert N^yanza, vol. i. p. 09. Pinkerton, loc, cit, vol. xvi- 

Baker, loc. cit. vol. i. p. 327. p. 306. 

Hist, of Dahomy, p. vi. ’ Arbousset, loc. cit. p. 176. 

Astley's Collection of Voyages, ® Three Visits to Madagascar, 

vol. iii. pp. 72, 99. p. 297. See also Sibree, loc cit^ 

•'* Astley, vol. ii. p. 667. Bur- p. 193. 
ton^s Dahome, vol. ii. pp. 145, 148. 
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The nations of Southern Europe had for^^ the most 
part advanced beyond animal-worship even in the 
earliest historical times. The extraordinary sanctity 
attributed, in the Twelfth Odyssey, to the oxen of the 
sun, stands almost alone in Greek mythology, and is 
regarded by Mr. Gladstone as of Phoenician origin. It 
is tr”e that the horse is spoken of with mysterious 
respect, and that deities on several occasions assumed 
the form of birds ; but this does not amount to actual 
worship. 

The deification of animals explains probably the 
curious fact tliat various savage races habitually apolo- 
gise to the atiirnals which they kill in the chase ; thus, 
tlie Vogulitzi ' of Sil)eria, when they have killed a bear, 
address it formally, and maintain ‘ that the blame is 
‘ to be laid on the arrows and iron, which were made 
‘ and forged bv tlie llussians.’ The same custom e.xists 
among the Ostyaks,- the Samoyedes,''* the Ainos of 
Yesso,"* the natives of Humatra,' and elsewliere. School- 
craft mentions a case of an Indian on the shores of Lake 
Superior begging pardon of a bear which he had shot. 
Dr. llae staces that all the Nortliern Americans treat 
with great respect any bear they may kill, ajmlogising 
to it, and regretting the disagreeable necessity under 
which they found themselves. 

Before engaging in a hunt the Chippeways have a 
‘ medicine ’ dance in order to propitiate the spirits of 

' Strahlenberg’s Voyage to Si- ‘ Trans. Kthn. Soc., X.S., vol. iv. 
beria, p. 07. j). 36. 

* Voyages, vol. iv. p. 85. ^ MarsdeiTs Sumatra, ]>. 292. 

^ De Broases, Dieux Fetiches, '■ Schoolcraft^s Indian Tribes, 

p. 61. vol. iii. p. 220, 
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the bears or other game.’ The Sioux, Minnitarees, 
and Mandaus had a very similar custom. So also in 
British Columbia,- when the fishing season commenced, 
and the fish began coming up the rivers, the Indians 
used to meet them, and ‘ speak to them. They paid 
‘ court to them, and would address them thus : “ You 
‘ “ fish, you fish ; you are all cliiefs, you are ; you are 
‘ “ all chiefs.” ’ 

Among the Northas, when a bear is killed it is 
dressed in a bonnet, covered witli fine down, and 
solemnly invited into the chiefs presence.^ 

The Koussa Kaffirs'’ had a very similar custom. 

‘ Before a party goes out hunting, a very odd ceremony 
‘ or sport takes place, which they consider as absolutely 
‘ necessary to ensure success to the undertaking. One 
‘ of them takes a handful of grass into his mouth, and 
‘ crawls about upon all-fours to represent some sort of 
game. The rest advance as if they would run him 
‘ through with their spears, raising the hunting cry, till 
‘ at length he falls upon the ground as if dead. If this 
‘ man afterwards kills a head of game, he hangs a claw 
‘ upon his arm as a trophy, but the animal must be 
‘ shared with the rest.’ Lichtenstein also mentions that 
‘ if an elephant is killed, they seek to exculpate them- 
‘ selves towards the dead animal, by declaring to him 
‘ solemnly that the thing happened entirely by accident, 
‘ not by design.’ ® To make the apology more complete, 

' Gatlin’s Amer, Ind., vol. ii. p, 269. Shooter, the Kaffirs of 
p. 248. Natal, p. 21o. 

* Metlahkatlah, p. 96. * Lichtenstein’s Travels, vol. i. 

® Bancroft, loc, cit vol. i. p. 187. p. 264. 

^ Lichtenstein’s Travels, vol. i. 
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they cut off' the trunk and hury it carefully with much 
flattery. « 

The inhabitants living in tlie neighbourhood of Lake 
Itasy are accustomed to make a yearly proclamation to 
the crocodiles, warning them that they will revenge the 
death of any of their friends ‘ l)y killing as many vaay 
‘ in .oturn, and warning the well-disposed crocodiles to 
‘ keej) out of the way, as tliey have no quarrel with 
‘ them, but only with the evil-minded reptiles who 
‘ liave taken human life.’ ^ 

Speaking of a Mandingo who had killed a lion. Gray 
says : ^ ‘As I was not a little surjmsed at seeing 
‘ the man, who 1 conceived ouglit to be rewarded for 
‘having first so disabled the animal as to 2 >ievent it 
‘ from attacking us, tlius treated, I requested an ex- 
‘ planatiou ; and was informed tliat, being a subject 
‘only, he was guilty of a great crime in killing or 
‘ shooting a sovereign, and must suffer this punishment 
‘ until released by the chiefs of the village, who, know- 
‘ ing the deceased to ha\'e been their enemy, would not 
‘ only do so immediately, but commend the man for his 
‘ good conduct.’ 

The Steins of Cambodia ^ believe that ‘ animals also 
‘ have souls which wander about after their death ; thus 
‘ when they have killed one, fearing lest its soul should 
‘ come and torment them, they ask pardon for the evil 
‘ they have done to it, and ofl'er sacrifices proportioned 
‘ to the strength and size of the animal.’ 

The Sumatrans speak of tigers ■* with a degree of 

' Folk Lore Kecord, vol. ii. p.21. Parts of Indo-China, vol. i. p. 252. 

Gray’s Travels in AVestern ^ Marsden’s Hist, of Sumatra, 
Africa, p. 143. p. 292. , See also De])on8, Travels in 

Moiihot’s Travels in the Central S. America, vol. i. p. 199. 
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‘ awe, and hesitate to call them by their common name 
‘ (rimau or machang), terming them respectfully satwa 
‘ (the wild animals), or even nenek (ancestors) ; as 
‘ really believing them such, or by way of soothing and 
‘ coaxing tliem. When an European procures traps to 
‘ be set, by means of persons less superstitious, the in- 
‘ habitants of the neighliourhood have beeii known to 
‘ go at night to the place, and practise some forms, in 
‘ order to persuade the animals that it was not laid by 
‘ them, or with their consent.’ 

Again, in India no native ‘ will wilhiigly kill a 
‘ cobra if he can get rid of him any other way ; and 
‘ the poorer classes always, after he is killed, give him 
‘ all the honours of a regular cremation, assuring him, 
‘ with many protestations, as the pile burns, “ that they 
‘ “ are guiltless of his blootl,” or “ that they slew him by 
‘ order of their master.” ’ ' 

The deification of inanimate objects seems at first 
somewhat more difficult to understand than that of 
animals. The names of individuals, however, would be 
taken not only from animals, but also from inanimate 
objects, and would thus, as suggested at p. 277, lead to 
the worship of the latter as well as of the former. 
Moreover, the savage accounts for aU movement by 
life. Materialism, indeed, is one of the latest products 
of the human mind ; Spiritualism one of the earli- 
est. Some inanimate objects, indeed, are singularly 
lifelike. No one, I tliink, can wonder that rivers 
should have been regarded as living. The constant 
movement, the ripples and eddies on their surface, the 
vibrations of the reeds and other water plants, the 

* Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. xv. 
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murmuring and gurgling sounds, the clearness and 
transparency of the water, combine to produce a 
sintrular effect on the mind even of civilised man. 

Seneca long ago observed, that ‘ if you walk in a 
‘ grove, thick planted with ancient trees of unusual 
‘ growth, the interwoven boughs of which exclude the 
‘ light heaven ; the vast height of the wood, the 
‘ retired secrecy of the place, the deep unbroken gloom 
‘ of Shade, impress your mind with the conviction of a 
‘ present deity.’ 

The savage also is susceptible to such influences, 
and is naturally prone to personify not only rivers but 
also other inanimate objects. 

Who can wonder at the worship of the sun, moon, 
and stars, which has been regarded as a special form of 
religion, and is known as Sabteism ? It does not, how- 
ever, in its original form, essentially differ from moun- 
tain or river-worship. To us, with our knowledge of 
astronomy, sun-worshij) naturally seems a more sub- 
lime form of religion, but we must remember that the 
lower races who worship the heavenly bodies have no 
idea of their distance nor, consequently, of their mag- 
nitude. Nay, the very distance and magnitude of the 
sun, combined with the regularity of its course, rendered 
it the less likely to be selected by the lowest races of 
men as an object of worship. Eeligion is not with them 
a deep feeling of the soul, but a profound fear of 
some immediate evil, a desire for some immediate good. 
Hence the savage worships something which is close to 
him, something which he can see and hear ; and . the 
lawless, turbulent action of the sea gives him more 
the impression of life and energy than the regular and 
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stately movements of the heavenly bodies. Even when 
these are worshipped, it is in entire ignorance of their 
real magnitude and grandeur. The people of Chincha, 
in Peru, worshipped the sea rather than the sun, ‘ which 
‘ did them no good at all, but rather annoyed them 
‘ by its excessive heat.’ ^ Hence the curious ideas with 
reference to eclipses which I have already mentioned 
(p. 244). Again, in illustration of the same fact, the 
New Zealanders believed that Mawe, their ancestor, 
caught the sun in a noose, and wounded it so severely 
that its movements have been slower, and the days con- 
sequently longer, ever since." According to another 
account, Mawe ‘ tied a string to tlie sun and fastened 
^ it to the moon, that, as the former went down, the 
‘ other, being pulled after it by the superior power of 
‘ the sun, may rise and give light during his absence.’ “ 
A very similar story also occurs in Samoa.^ 

Even the Greeks were disposed to regard the earth 
as a living entity. 

‘ The name of Earth,’ says Plutarch,® ‘ is dear to all, 
‘ and to the Greek even venerable ; and with us it is the 
‘ hereditary rule to worship her in the same way as any 
‘ other Deity. We men are far from thinking the moon, 
‘ which is a celestial earth, to be a body without life, 
‘ and without mind, and destitute of those things which 
‘ the Gods have a right to enjoy.’ 

We must always bear in mind that the savage 
notion of a deity is essentially different from that enter- 
tained by higher races. Instead of being supernatural, 

^ Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. i. ^ Tumer^s Nineteen Years in 
p. 149. Polynesia, p. 248. 

^ Polynesian Mythology, p. 36. * Plutarch's Morals. 

’ Yate, loc. cit. p. 143. 
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he is merely a part of nature. This goes far to explain 
the tendency to deification which at first seems so 
strange. 

A good illustratioii, and one which shows how 
easily deities are created hy men in this frame of mind, 
is mentioned by Lichtenstein. The king of the Koussa 
Kaffirr having broken off a piece of a stranded anchor, 
died soon afterwards, upon which all the Kaffirs looked 
upon the anchor as alive, and saluted it respectfully 
whenever they passed near it.' Again, the natives 
near Sydney made it an invaria])le rule never to whistle 
when beneath a particular cliff, because on one occasion 
a rock fell from it, and crushed some natives who were 
whistling underneath it.- 

A very interesting case is recorded by Mr. I’er- 
gusson.'* ‘ The following instance of tree-worship,’ he 
says, ‘ which I myself witnessed, is amusing, even if not 
‘ instructive. While residing in Tessore, I observed at 
‘ one time considerable <Towds passing near the factory 
‘ I then had charge of. As it might be merely an ordi- 
‘ nary fair they were going to attend, I took no notice ; 
‘ but as the crowd grew daily larger, and assumed a 
‘ more religious character, I inquired, and was told that 
‘ a god had appeared in a tree at a place about six miles 
‘off. Next morning I rode over, and found a large 
‘ space cleared in a village I knew well, in the centre of 
‘ which stood an old decayed date tree, hung with gar- 
‘ lands and offerings. Around it houses were erected 
‘ for the attendant Erahmins, and a great deal of busi- 

' Travels, vol. i. p. 254. ^ Tree and Serpent Worship, 

^ Collins^ English Colony in y.S. p. 74. 

Wales, p. 382. 
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‘ uess was going on in offerings and IMja. On my 
‘ inquiring how the god manifested his presence, I was 
‘ informed that soon after the suti rose in the morning 
‘ the tree raised its head to welcome him, and bowed it 
‘ down again when he departed. As this was a miracle 
‘ easily tested I returned at noon and found it was so ! 
‘After a little study and investigation the mystery 
‘ did not se(i]n dillicult of explanation. The tree had 
‘ originally grown across the principal p.athway through 
‘ the village, but at last hung so low that, in order to 
‘enable people to pass utider it, it had been turned 
‘ aside and fastened parallel to the road. In the opera- 
‘ tion the bundle of fibres which composed the root had 
‘ become twisted like the strands of a rope. When the 
‘ morning sun struck on the upper surface of these, they 
‘ contracted in di'yiug, and hence a tendency to un- 
‘ twist, which raised the head of the tree. With the 
‘ evening dews they relaxed, and the head of the tree 
‘ declined, thus pro\ ing to the man of science, as to the 
‘ credulous Hindu, that it was due to the direct action 
‘ of the Sun God.’ 

The savage, indeed, accounts for all movement by 
life.^ Hence the wind is a living being. Nay, even 
motionless objects are regarded in a particular stage 
of mental progress as possessing spirits. The Karens 
believe that every object has its special spirit." The 
natives of Guiana had a similar idea.^ The chief of Teah 
could hardly be persuaded but that Lander’s watch 
was alive and had the power of moving.'* It is probably 

' Dogs appear to dp the same. * E. F. Im Thurm, Indians of 

* The Karens of the Gold Cher- Guiana, p. 350. 

Bonese, ]). 121. Niger E^])edition,Vol.U. p. 220. 
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for this reason that in most languages inanimate objects 
are distinguished by genders, being at first regarded 
as either male or female. Among many races when a 
chief dies his wife and servants, his horse and dog 
are killed so that they may accompany him to the land 
of spirits. In India this practice was general until 
lately "nd has with difficulty been suppressed. Among 
our own pagan ancestors brunhild burnt herself with 
Sigurd. Hence also, I have suggested, the practice of 
breaking or burning the weapons, t&c., buried with 
the dead.^ Thus, the Wotyaks of Siberia are said to 
break the knife which they generally bury with the 
dead.- The Samoyedes have the same custom.^ 
BVanklhi records it of Chippeways, and a similar 
custom prevails among the Tinneh, and other North 
American tribes. The Ainos, also, always break the 
things deposited with the dead.'* The Todas burn the 
property of the dead, though silver and other valuables 
are oidy passed through the fire. It is possible that in 
some cases the destruction of the property of the de- 
ceased may simply have arisen from a dislike to use 
articles which have belonged to the dead. In other 
instances this is certaiidy not the case. Thus, among 
the fishermen of Lob Nor in Central Asia, according to 
Col. Prejevalsky, when a man dies half his nets are 
buried with him, half being retained by his heir. It 
has been generally supposed that this destruction of 
the objects buried with the dead was merely to prevent 

* I..iving8tone's Zambesi, p. 522. THist. de Tllomme, 1876, p. 88. 

John’s Hill Tribes of Aracan,Joiirn. ® Montefiore,Journ. Anthr.Inst., 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. ii. p. 238. 1896, p. 406. 

Shooter, Kaffirs of Natal, p. 161. * Rev. J. Rachelor, in Nature, 

* Cartailhac, Mat. ])our servir k 1888, p. 331. 
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them from being a temptation to robbers. This is not 
so, however ; savages do not invade the sanctity of 
the tomb. Just, however, as they kill a man’s wives 
and slaves, his favourite horse or dog, that they may 
accompany him to the other world, so do they ‘ kill ’ 
the weapons, that the spirits of the bows, &c., may also 
go with their master, and that he may enter the other 
\v(jrld armed as a chief should be. Thus the Tahitians * 
believed ‘ that not only all other animals, but trees, 

‘ fruit, and even stones, have souls which, at death or 
‘ upon being consumed or broken, ascend to the divinity, 

‘ with whom they first mix, ajul afterwards pass into 
‘ the mansion allotted to each.’ The Utes Indians also 
destroyed the property of the dead, and then buried it 
with him.^ 

The Fijians ^ considered that ‘ if an animal or a 
‘ plant, die, its soul immediately goes to Bolotoo ; if a 
‘ stone or any other substance is broken, immortality is 
‘ equally its reward ; nay, artificial bodies have equal 
‘ good luck with men, and hogs, and yams. If an axe 
‘ or a chisel is worn out or broken up, away Hies its 
‘ soul for the service of the gods. If a house is taken 
‘ down, or any way destroyed, its immortal part will 
‘ find a situation on the plains of Bolotoo.’ 

The Finns believed that all inanimate objects had 
their ‘ haltia,’ or soul."* 

Sproat,’’’ speaking of N.-W. America, says that 
‘ when the dead are buried, the friends often burn 

‘ Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. ii. Seemann’s Mission to Viti, pp. 392, 
p. 166. 398. 

* Yarrow, Mortuary Customs Oastren. Finn. Myth., pp. 170, 

among the North American Indians, 182. . 

p. 31. ® tSproat’s Scenes and Studies of 

* Mariner, loc, cit, vol. ii. p. 137. Savage Life, p. 213. 
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‘ blankets with them, for by destroying the blankets in 
‘ this upper world, they send them also with the de- 
‘ parted soul to the world below.' The lied Indians, 
says Col. Dodge, perfectly understand that the dead 
does not actually take to the land of spirits the material 
articles buried with him, but they think that ‘ the spirit 
‘ of thf* dead man will have the use of the phantoms of 
‘ those articles.’ ‘ 

Among the Hill tribes of India the Garos break the 
objects buried with the deadj wlio ‘ would not benefit 
‘ by them if they were given unbroken.’ ® In China,'* 
‘ if the dead man was a person of note, the Bonzes make 
‘ great processions ; the mourners following them with 
‘ candles and perfumes burning in their hands. They 
‘ offer sacrifices at certain distances, and perform the 
‘ obsequies, in which they burn statues of men, women, 

‘ horses, saddles, and other things, and abundance of 
‘ paper money ; all which, tliey believe, in the next life, 

‘ are converted into real ones, for the use of the party 
‘ deceased, or in some cases forwarded in liis care to 
‘ friends who had gone before.’ 

Thus, then, by man in this stage of progress every- 
thing was regarded as having life, and being more or 
less a deity. 

‘ Africans, as a rule,’ says Captain burton, ‘ wor- 
‘ ship everything except the Creator.' ’’ 

In India, says Dubois,''' ‘ a woman adores the basket 
‘ which serves to bring or to hold her necessaries, and 

^ Dodge, Hunting (irounds of * Primitive Culture, vol.i.j). 445. 

the Great West, ]>. :i84. '' Burton’s Dahome, vol. ii. p. 

Dalton 8 Des. Kthn. of Bengal, 134. 

j). 67, '■ Peo])le of India, p. 373. See 

Astley, vol. iv. p. 14. also p]). 383, 386. 
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‘ offers sacrifices to it ; as well as to the rice-mill, and 
‘ other implements that assist her in her household 
‘ labours. A carpenter does the like homage to his 
‘ hatchet, his adze, and other tools ; and likewise offers 
‘ sacrifices to them. A Brahman does so to the style 
‘ with which he is goijig to write ; a soldier to the arms 
‘ he is to use in the field ; a mason to his trowel, and a 
‘ labourer to his plough.’ Amongst the Karens every 
object of nature is supposed to have its guardian 
spirit.^ 

The po[)ular religion of the Andean people, says 
Mr. Clements Markham,- ‘ consisted in the belief that 
‘ all things in nature had an ideal or soul which ruled 
‘ and guided them, and to which men might pray for 
‘ help.’ 

In the words of Sir S. Baker : ® ‘ Should the present 
‘ history of the country be written by an Arab scribe, 
‘ the style of the description would be purely that of 
‘ the Old Testament, and the various calamities or the 
‘ good fortunes that have in the course of nature be- 
‘ fallen both the tribes and the individuals would be re- 
‘ counted either as special visitations of Divine wrath, 
‘ or blessings for good deeds performed. If in a dream 
‘ a particular course of action is suggested, the Arab 
‘ believes that God has spoken and directed him. The 
‘ Arab scribe or historian would describe the event as 
‘ the “ voice of the Lord ” (Kallam el Allah) having 
‘ spoken unto the person ; or, that God appeared 
‘ to him in a dream and “ said, &c.” Thus, much 

^ McMahon, Karens of the Gold p. 11. 

Chers., p. 121. ^ The Nile Tributaries of Abys- 

* Kites and Laws of the Incas, sinia, by Sir S. W. Baker, p. 130. 
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‘ allowance would be necessary, on the part of a Euro- 
‘ pean reader, for the figurative ideas and expressions 
‘ of the people.’ 

Mr. Fergusson, indeed, regards tree-worship in 
association with serpent-worshi]) as the primitive faith 
of mankind. Mr. Wake' also says: ‘How are we to 
‘ account for the Polynesians also affixing a sacred 
‘ character to a species of the lianyan, called by them 
‘ the ava tree, and for the same phenomenon being 
‘ found among tlie African tribes on the Zambesi and 
‘ the Shire, among the negroes of Western equatorial 
‘ Africa, and even in Northern Australia ? Such a 
‘ fact as this cannot ])e accounted for as a mere coin- 
‘ cideuce.’ 

Since, however, tree-worship equally prevails in 
America, we cannot regard it as any ‘ evidence of the 
‘ common origin of the various races whicli practise ’ it. 
It is, however, one among many illustrations that the 
human mind, in its upward progress, everj where passes 
through the same or very similar phases. 

Tree-worship formei ly existed in Assyria, Greece,- 
Poland,^ and France. In Persia Sir. T. Chardin 
frequently mentions sacred trees on which were hung 
garments, rags, and amulets ; Tacitus * mentions the 
sacred groves of Germany, and those of England are 
familiar to everyone. In the eighth century. St. Boniface 
found it necessary to cut down a sacred oak ; even re- 
cently an oak copse at Loch Siant, in the Isle of Skye, 
was held so sacred that no person would venture to cut 

' Cbaptcrs on Man, p. 260. * Olaus Magnus^ Bk. III. ch. i. 

* Ba'umcultus der llellenen, ^ Tacitus, Germania, ix. 

Botticher. 1856. 
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the smallest branch from it ; * and it is said that oak- 
worship is still practised in Livonia.- 

Trees were worsliipped by the aiunent Celts, and 
De J3rosses ^ even derives the word kirk, now softened 
into cliurch, from <inerms^ oak; that species l)ein<^ 
pecndiarly sacred. The Lapps also used to worship trees.^ 

At tlie present day tree-worshij) prevails throuiyh- 
out Central Africa, south of Eygpt and tlie Saliara.'' 
'^riie Shangallas in Jlriice's time worshipped " trees, 
" serpents, the moon, planets, and stars.’ ‘‘‘ The date 
tree, says lliirckhardt, " was worsliipped by tln^ tribe 
" Khozaa; and tlie Benit Thekyf adored the rock called 
- h]l Lat ; a large tree, calhnl Zat Arowat, was revercnl 
‘ by the Koreysh.’ ^ The negroes of Guinea ^ wor- 
shipped three deities — serpents, ti’ees, and the sea. 
Bark ^ oliserved a tree on the confines of Bondou hung 
with innumerable ofTerings, primupally I’ags. ‘ It had,’ 
he says, ‘ a xevy singular appearance, being decorated 
‘ with innumerable rags, or strips of cloth, which })er- 
sons t ravelling across the wilderness had tied to the 
‘ branches.’ 

In Central Africa, Barth mentions the sacred 
groves of the Margin — a dense part of the forest 
surrounded with a ditch, where, in the most luxuriant 
and widest-spreading tree, their god '•Zuinlii is woi*- 
^ shipped.’ 


^ Early Races of Scotland, vol. i. 
p. 171. 

.lour. Anthr. Inst., 1873, p. 275. 
^ De Rrosses, loc, cit. p. 175. 

Ibid. p. 100. 

^ Park, p. 65. 

Trav els, vol. iv. p.35. See also 
vol. vi. p. 344. 


’ Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 200. 
” Voyage to Guinea, ]). 195. 
Bosnian, Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. 
xvi. p. 404. Merolla, Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, vol. xvi. p. 236. 

^ Travels, 1817, vol. i. pp. 64, 
106. See also Cailli6, vol. i. x). 156. 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 380. 
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The negroes of Congo ' adored a sacred tree called 
‘ “ Mirrone.” (Jne is generally planted near the houses 
‘ as if it were the tutelar god of the dwelling, the 
‘ Gentiles adoring it as one of their idols.’ They place 
calahashes of palm wine at the feet of these trees, in 
case they should he thii-sty. Bosnian also states that 
alon;" the ftiunea Co:ist almost every lillage has its 
sacred grove.” At Addacoodah, Oldfield^ saw a 
‘ gigantic tree, twelve yards and eight inches in circuin- 
‘ ference. I soon found it was (considered sacred, and 
‘ had several arrows stiuck in it, from which were sus- 
‘ pended fowls, several sorts of birds, and many other 
‘ things, which had been offered by the natives to it as 
‘ a deity.' Chapman mentions a sacred tree among the 
Kaffirs, which was hung with numerous off’erings.'* 

The Bo tree is much worshipped in India and 
Ceylon.'’’ ’■'riie planting of the Eajilyatana tree by 
‘ Buddha,' says Kergusson, ‘ has already been alluded 
‘ to, but the history of the transference of a branch of 
‘ the Ho tree from the Buddh-gya to Anuradhapura is 
‘ as authentic and as inniortant as any event recorded 
‘ in the Ctwlone.se annals. Sent by A,soka (250 B.c.), 
‘ it was rt'tceived with the utmost reverence by Devanam- 
‘ jiiyatisso, and planted in the most conspicuous spot in 
‘ the centre of his capital. Thei’e it has been reverenced 
‘ as the (•hief and most important “ numen ” of Ceylon 


' ^Ifirolla’s ^'oyage to Congo. 
Pinkerton, vol. \\i, ]>. 236. Astley's 
(k)llt‘Ction of Voyages, vol. ii. ])]>. 
05, 97. 

** Loc. cit, p. 301), See also Ast- 
ley’s Collection of Voyages, \ol. ii. 
p. 26. Tuckey’s Narrative, p. 181. 
Livingstone’s South Africa, p. 405. 


* Expedition, vol. ii. p. 117. 

Tra>els, vol. ii. p. 60. Klemm 
quotes also Villault, Kel. des Costes 
d'Afrique S., pp. 263, 267. Arbous- 
set, loc. cit. p. 104. 

Tree and Serpent Worshi]), 
pp. 56, et seq. 

Ibid. p. 56. 
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‘ for more than 2,000 years, and it, or its lineal de- 
" scendant, sprung at least from the old root, is thei-e 
worship})ed at thivS liour. The city is in ruins ; its 
‘ great dagobas have fallen to decay ; its monasteries 
‘ have disappeared ; but the great llo tree still 
"flourishes according to the legend — ever green, never 
growing or decreasing, but living on for ever for the 
‘delight and worship of mankind. Annually thou- 
‘ sands repaii* to the saci*ed {)re(*incts within which 
" it stands, to do it honour, and to oiler ui) those 
‘ prayers for health and prosperity which are more 
‘likely to be answered if uttered in its presence. There 
‘ is probably no older idol in the world, certainly none 
‘ more venerated.’ 

Some of the Chittagong Hill t]*ibes worship the 
bamboo,’ and in the Simla Hills Capressas torulosa is 
regarded as a sacred tree.'^ In Jleerbhoom, tree-worship 
is very general, and ‘once a year the whole capital 
‘ repairs to a shrine in the jungle.’ This shrine con- 
sists of three trees, but it would appear that they are 
now venerated rather as the abodes of deities, than as 
the actual deities themselves. The Khyens also worship 
a thick ljushy tree called Subri.^ 

In Sibeiia the Jakuts have sacred trees on which 
they ‘ hang all manner of Tiicknacks, as iron, brass, 
‘ copper, &c.’ •'" The Ostyaks also, as Pallas informs us, 
used to worship trees.^** ^ There was pointed out to us,’ 


^ Lewin’s Hill Tracts of Chitta- Bengal, 1808, p. 131 . 

gong, p. 10. Dalton’s Trans. Etlin. * Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Bengal, 
Soc., vol. vi. p. i34. p. 1 15. 

® Thompson’s Travels in W. •’ Strahlenbergs Travels in Si- 
Himalaya, p. 19. beria, p. 381, 

^ Hunter’s Annals of Rural Loc, cit. vol. iv. p. 79. 
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says Erman, ‘ as an important monument of an early 
‘ epoch in tlie history of Beresov,^ a larch about fifty 
‘ feet high, and now, tlwough age, flourishing only at 
‘ the to^), which has been preserved in the churchyard. 
‘In former times, wlum the Ostyak rulers dwelt in 
‘ Heresov, this tree was the particular object of their 
‘ ad'—ation. In this, as in many other instances, ob- 
‘ served by tlie Hussians, the ])eculiar sacredness of the 
‘ tree was due to the singularity of its form and growth, 
‘ for about six feet from the ground the trunk separated 
‘ into two equal parts, and again united. It was the 
‘ custom of the superstitious natives to place costly 
‘ offerings of every kind in the opening of the trunk ; 
‘ nor have they yet abandoned the usage.’ llanway,- 
in his Travels in Persia, mentions a tree ‘ to which 
‘ were affixed a number of rags left there as health- 
‘ offerings by persons afllutted with ague. This was 
‘besides a desolate caravanserai 'where the traveller 
‘ found nothing but water.’ 

Ill some parts ^ of Sumatra likewise ‘ they super- 
‘ stitiously believe that certain trees, jiariiciilarly those 
‘ of venerable appearance, are the residence, or rather 
‘ the material frame, of s})irits of the Avoods ; an opinion 
‘ which exactly answers to the idea entertained by the 
‘ ancumts of the dryades ami hamadryades. At Ben- 
‘ kunat, in the Lampong camntry, there is a long stone, 
‘ standing on a flat one, supposed by the people to 
‘ possess extraordinary power of virtue. It is reported 

' Erman’s Travels in Siberia, vol. Scotland, vol. i. 103. See also De 
i. p. 404. See also Des. de toutes Erosses, /oe. ceY. pp. 144, 145. 
les Nat, de I'Emp. llusse, pt. xi. ‘ Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
p. 43. p.301. 

' Quoted in the Early Races of 
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‘ to have been once thrown down into the water, and 

• to have raised itself again into its original position, 

‘ agitating the elements at the same time with a pro- 
‘ digious storm. To api)roach it without respect they 
‘ believe to be the source of misfortune to tlie offender.’ 

Among the natives of tlie Philippines also we find 
the worship of trees.' They ‘ believed tliat the world at 

• first consisted only of sky and water, and between these 

• two a glede (hawk) ; which, weary with flying about 
‘ and fiixding no place to rest, set the water at variance 
‘ with the sky, which, in order to keep it in bounds, 

‘ and that it should not get uppermost, loaded the water 
‘ with a number ol‘ islands, in which the glede might 
‘ settle and leave them at jjeace. Mankind, they said, 

• sprang out of a large cane with two joints ; that floating 

• about in the water was at length thrown I)y the waves 
‘ against the feet of the glede, as it stood on shore, 

‘ which opened it with its bill ; the man came out of one 
■ joint, the woman out of the other. These were soon 

• after married by the consent of their god, Bathala 
‘ Meycapal, which caused the first trembling of the 
‘ earth ; and from thence are descended the diflerent 
' nations of the world.' 

The Fijians also worshipped certain plants.* Tree- 
worship was less prevalent in America. Trees a) id 
plants were worshipped by the Mandans and Moni- 
tarees.'' A large ash was venerated by the Indians of 
fjake Superior.^ 

In North America, Franklin-'' describes a sacred tree 

^ Marsden's History of Sumatra, •* Muller, Amer. T'rrel., p. 6U. 
p. 303. ‘ Ibid, p. 125. 

* Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. •’ Journeys to the Polar Sea, 
p. 219. vol. i. p. 221. 
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on which the Crees ‘ had hung strips of buffalo flesh 
‘ and pieces of clotli/ They complained to him of some 
‘ Stone Indians, who, two nights before, had stripjjed 
" their revered tree of many of its oflerings.’ In Mexico 
Mr. Tylor ^ observed an ancient cypress of remarkable 
size : ‘ all over its l)ranches were fastened votive offer- 
' ingo of the Indians, liundreds of locks of coarse black 
‘ hair, teeth, bits of coloured cloth, rags and morsels ol’ 
‘ ribl)on.’ In Nicaragua, not only large trees, but even 
maize and beans, wtTc worshipjjed.- Maize was also 
worshipped in the Peruvian province of Iluanca.^ 

In ratag<niia, Mr. Darwin mentions a sacred tree 
" which tlie Indians reveren(*e as the altar of Walleechu. 

' It is situated on a liigh part of the plain, and lienee is 
‘ a landmark visible^ at a great distance. As soon as a 
" trilie of Indians come in siglit of it they offer their 
‘ adorations by loud shouts. . . . Being winter, the 
' tree had no leaves, but in their place numberless 
‘ threads, by wliich the various oflerings, such as cigars, 
bread, meat, pieces of cloth, &c., had been suspended. 

" Poor people, not having anything better, only pulled 
^ a thread out of tlieir ponclioo, and fastened it to the 
‘ tree. Tlie Indians, moreover, were accustomed to 
‘ pour spirits and mate into a certain hole, and like- 
" v/ise to smoke upwards, tliinking thus to afford all 
" possible gratification to Walleechu. To (complete the 
‘ scene, the tree was surrounded by the bleached bones 
" of the horses which had been slaughtered as sacrifices.' 

^ Anahuac, p. 215. He men- ‘ Martins, loc. cit. p. 80. (I. de 
tions a second case of the same sort la Vega, Commem. of the Incas, 
on ]>. 265. vol. i. pp. 47, 331. 

^ Muller, loc, cit, p. 494. See * llesearches in Geology and 
also p. 491. Natural History, p. 79. 
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The Abenaquis also had a sacred treed Tree- 
worship also existed among the Semitic races.- 

Thus, then, this form of religion can be shown to be 
general to most of the great races oi’ men at a certain 
stage of mental development.® 

We will now pass to the worship of lakes, rivers, 
and springs, which we shall find to have been not less 
widely distributed. It was at one time very prevalent 
in Western Europe. Herodotus mentions the exist- 
ence of sacred lakes among the Libyans.' According 
to Cicero, Justin, and Stralio, tliere was a lake near 
Toulouse in whicli the neighbouring trilies used to 
deposit offei’ings of gold and silver. 'Pacitus, Pliny, 
and Virgil also allude fo sacred lakes. In the sixth 
century, Gregory of Tours mentions a sacred lake (ut 
Mount Helanus. 

In Brittany there is the celebrated M^ell of St. Anne 
of Auray, and the sacred fountain at Lanmeur, in the 
crypt of the church of St. Melars, to which crowds of 
pilgrims still resort.* 

In our own country traces of water-worship are also 
abundant. It is expi-essly mentioned by Gildas, and 
is said to be denounced in a Saxoji homily preserved 
in Cambridge.® ‘ At St. Fillan’s ^ well, at Comrie, in 
‘ Perthshire, numbers of persons in search of health, 

‘ so late as 1791 , came or were brought to drink of 
‘ the water and bathe in it. All these walked or were 

^ De Brosses, Du Culte des Melpomene, ] 58, 181. 

Dieux Fetiches, p. 61 . Lafitau, vol. ' Mon. Hist. Brit. vii. 
i. p. 146. ’’ Wright’s Superstitions of Eng- 

* llobertson Smith, Religion of land, 
the Semites, p. 161>. ^ Early Races of Scotland, vol. i. 

^ Early Races of Scotland, vol. i. p. 156. 
p. 158. 
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‘ carried three times deasil (sunwise) round the well. 
‘ They also threw each a white stone on an adjacent 
‘ cairn, and left behind a scrap of their clothing as an 
‘ offering to the genius of the place.’ In the Sctotch 
islands also are many sacred wells, and I have myself 
seen the holy well in one of the islands of Jjoch Maree 
surro'.aded by the little offerings of the peasantr)', con- 
sisting principally of rags and halfi)ence. 

Colonel Forbes Leslie ' observes that in Scotland 
‘ thei'e are few ])arishes without a holy well ; ’ nor was 
it much less general in Ireland. The k(*lpie, or spirit 
of the waters, assumed various forms, that of a man, 
woman, horse, or bull being the most common. Scot- 
land and Ireland are full of legends abf)ut this sjjirit, a 
linn belief in the existence of which was general in the 
last century, and is even now far from abandoned. 

Of river-worship we have many cases recorded in 
Greek history.''^ Fcdeus dedicated a lock of Achilles’ 
hair to the river Sp(‘rcheios. The Pidians sacrificed a 
bull to Alpheios ; Themis summoned the rivers to the 
great Olymiiian assembly. Okeanos, the Ocean, and 
various fountains were regarded as divinities. Water 
worship in the time of Homer was. however, gradually 
ebbing away ; and belonged rather, I think, to an earlier 
stage in deAelopment than, as Mr. Gladstone believed, 
to a different race.^ 

In Northern Asia, the Tunguses * and Votyaks 
worship various springs. De Brosses mentions that the 

* See Forbes Leslie’s Early llaces Ibid, pp. 177, 187. 

of Scotland, vol. i. p. 145. Camp- Pallas, vol. iv. p. 641. 

bell’s Tales of the West Highlands. ^ Des. de toutes les Nat. de 

* Juventus Mundi, p. 190. FEmp. Kiisse, pt. ii. p. 80. 
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‘ Kiver Sogd was worshipped at Saniarcand.' In - the 
^ tenth centnry a schism took place iii Persia among 

• the Armenians, one party being accused of despising 

• the holy well of Vagarschiebat.’ 

The Bouriats also, though Buddhists, have sacred 
lakes. Atkinson thus describes one. In an after-dinner 
ramble, he says,® ‘ I came upon the small and pictu- 
‘ i-esque lake of Ikeougouu, which lies in the mountains 
‘ to the m)rth of San-ghin-dalai, and is held in A enera- 

• tion. They have erected a small wooden temple on 
‘ the shore, and here they conte to sacrillce, ofl'ering up 
‘ milk, butter, and the fat of the animals, which they 
‘ burn on the little altars. The large rock in the lake 
‘ is with them a sacred stone, on which some rude 
■ figures are traced ; and on the bank opposite they 
^ [dace rods with small silk Hags, lumng inscriptions 

• printed on them.’ Lake Ahoosh also is acf^ounted 
sacred among the Baskirs.'* 

The divinity of water, says Dubois, is recognised by 
‘ all the people of India.' ^ Sacred wells occur all over 
the country. Besides the well-known worship of the 
holy Ganges, the tribes of the Neilgherry Hills ® worshij) 
rivers under the name of Gangamma, aiid in crossing 
them it is usual to drop a coin into the water as an 
offering and the price of a safe passage. In the Dekkan 
and in Ceylon trees and bushes near springs may often 
he seen covered with votive ofl'erings.^ The worship of 

' Loc, cit. ]). 140. ■’ The People of India, p. 12o. 

* Whipple, Report on the Indian See also p]). 376, 419. 

Tribes, p. 44. ® The Tribes of the Neilgherry 

^ Siberia, p. 445. Hills, p. 68. 

* Atkinson’s Oriental and ^\'est- ^ Early Races of Scotland, vol. i. 

em Siberia, p. 141. ]>. 163, 
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liverH also prevails among many of the Hill tribes, as, 
for instance, the Kari'ias, Santhals, Khonds, &c.‘ The 
Karens “ and Burmese also ‘ have sacred wells, .... 

‘ the waters of which are inhabited by spirits, which 
‘ carry oil’ girls, just like the Scotch water-spirits.’ The 
people of Sumatra ‘ are said to pay a kind of adoration 
‘ to th'* sea, and to make it an oflering of cakes and 
‘ sweetmeats on their beholding it for the first time, de- 
‘ precating its power of doing them harm.’ •* 

In the Ashantee (Hjuntry, Bosnian mentions ‘the 
‘ (Jhamascian river, or Eio de San Juan, called by the 
‘ negroes Bossum Pra, which tlu^y adore as a god, as 
‘ the word llo.ssum signifies.’ ^ The Kufi ates, the jirin- 
cipal river of Wliydah, is also looked on as sacred, and 
a yearly in’ocession is made to it.’’ Philliiis mentions 
that on one occasion in 101)3, wlien the sea was un- 
usually rough, the Kaboslieers complained to the king, 
who ‘ desired them to be easy, and he would make the 
‘ sea quiet ne.xt day. Accordingly he .sent his fetisli- 
‘ iiKin with a jar of p.alm oil, a bag of rice and corn, a 
‘ jar of pitto, a bottle of brandy, a piece of jiainted calico, 
‘ and .several other things to present to the sea. Being 
‘ come to the seaside (as the author was informed by 
‘ his men who saw the ceremony), he made a speech to 
‘ it, assuring it that his king was its friend, and loved 
‘ the white men ; that they were honest fellows, and 
‘ came to trade with him for what he wanted ; and that 

* Early llaces of Scotland, vol. ■* Loo, cit, p. 348. Hee also 

ii. p. 4D7. Dalton's Des. Kthn. of p. 494. Smith's Voyage to Guinea, 
Bengal, p. 169. p. 197. 

McMahon, The Karens of the Astley, loc, cit, p. 26. 

Gold. Chersonese, pp. 307, 343, ® Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 

* Marsden, loc. cit. p. 301, aoI. ii. p. 411. 
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‘ he requested the sea not to be angry, nor hinder them 
‘ to land their goods ; he told it tliat if it wanted palm 
‘ oil, his king had sent it some : and so tlirew the jar 
‘ witli the oil into the sea, as he did, with tlie same 
‘ compliment, the rice, com, jtitto, brandy, calico, &c.’ 
Again, Villanlt ’ mentions that lakes, rivers, and i)onds 
come in also for their share of worship. He was present 
at a singular ceremony near Akkra. A great number 
of blacks assembled alxmt a pond, bringing with them 
a sheep and some gallipots, wliich tliey ollered to the 
])ond, M. Villanlt being informed ‘ that this lake, or pond, 
‘ being one of their deities, and the common messenger 
‘ of all the rivers of their (mnntry, they threw in the 
‘ gallipots with these ceremonies to implore his assist- 
‘ ance ; and to beg him to carry immediately that pot, in 
‘ their name, to other rivers and lakes to buy Avater for 
‘ them, and hoped, at his return, he would pour the pot- 
‘ full on theii' corn, that they might have a good croj).’ 

Some of the negroes on the Guinea Coast ‘ looked 

• on the whiles as the gods of the sea ; that the mast 

• was a divinity that made (he ship walk, and the pump 
‘ was a miracle, since it could make water rise up, whose 
‘ natural property is to des<*end.’ Mr. (Ireswick, in his 
description of the Veys, says,^ ‘ 'fhere is a dangerous 
‘ rock in the Mafa river, which is never passed without 

• giving tribute, either a leaf of tobacco, a handful of 
‘ rice, or drink of rum, as a peace-offeiing to the spirit 
^ of the flood.’ On the Zambesi, the natives place offer- 
ings on the rocks in dangerous places, to propitiate the 
spirits of the waters."* 

^ Astley^s Collection of V^oyages, ® Trans. Etlin,Soc.,vol.\ i.p, 350. 

p. 668. * Astley, vol. ii.]). 105. * Livingstone’s Zambesi, p. 41. 
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III North America the Bacotahs • worship a god of 
the waters under the name of Bnktahe. They say that 
‘ this god and its associates are seen in their dreams. It 
‘ is tlie master spirit of all their juggling and supersti- 
‘ tious belief. From it the medicine-men obtain their 
‘ supernatural powers, and a gi-eat part of their religion 
‘ springs from this god.’ Franklin - mentions that, the 
wife of one of his Indian guides being ill, her husband 
‘ made an offering to the water-spirits, whose wrath he 
‘ apprehended to be tlu* <‘ause of her malady. It con- 
‘ sisted of a knife, a piece of tobacco, and some other 
‘ trifling articles, which were tied uj) in a small bundle, 
‘and committed to the rapid.’ C’arver^ observes that 
when the Kedskins ‘ arrive on the borders of Lake 
‘ Superior, on the banks of the Mississippi, or any other 
‘ great body of water, they present to the spirit who 
‘ resides there some kind of offering, as the prince of 
‘ the Winnebagoes did wlu'u he attended me to the Falls 
‘ of St. Anthony.’ Tannm- also gives instances of this 
custom."* On one occasion a liedskin, addressing the 
spirit of the waters, ‘ told him that he had come a long 
‘ way to pay his adorations to him, and now would 
‘ make him the best ofl'erings in his power. He 
‘ accordingly lirst threw his pipe into the stream ; then 
‘ the roll that contained his tobacco ; after these, the 
‘ bracelets he wore on his arms and wrists ; next an 
‘ ornament that encircled his neck, composed of beads 
‘ and wires ; and at last the earrings from his ears ; in 
‘ short, he presented to his god every part of his dress 

* Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, ® Carver s Travels, p. sib. 
pt. iii. p. 485. * Narrative of the Captivity of 

Journey to the Shores of the John Tanner, ]>. 46. 

Polar Sea, 1819 -22, vol. ii. p. 24*5. 
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‘ that was valuable.’ ^ The Maiulaus also were in tlie 
habit of sacriliciii< 2 : to the spirit of the waters.^ 

lu North Mexico, near the 3»)th parallel, Lieutenant 
Whipple found a sacred spring which from time imme- 
morial ‘ had been held saci'ed to the rain-god.’ ® No 
animal may drink of its waters. It must be annually 
cleansed with ancient vases, whicli, having been trans- 
mitt(*d from generation to genei'ation by the caciques, 
arc then ])laced upon tlie walls, never to be removed, 
llie frog, the tortoise, and the rattlesnake, repi'esented 
iipon them, are sacred to Montezuma, the patron of the 
pla.<!e, who would consume by lightning any sacrilegious 
liand that should dare to take the relics away, lu 
Nicaragua rain was worshipped under th<‘ name of 
(iuiateot. The princii)al water-god of JVlexiejo, how- 
ever, was Tlaloc, who was worshipped by the Toltecs, 
CUiichemecs, and Aztecs."* In New Mexico, not far from 
Zuni, Dr. Hell ’’ describes a saci'cd spring ‘ab(mt eight 
‘ feet in diameter, walled round with stones, (d‘ which 
‘ neither (.-attle nor men may drink : the animals siicred 
‘ to water (frogs, tortoises, and snakes) alone must 
* enter the pool. Once a year the cacitjne and his 
‘ attendants perform certain religious rites at the 
‘ spring : it is thoroughly cleared out ; water-pots are 
‘ brought as an oflering to the spirit of Montezuma, and 
‘ are placed bottom upwards on the toj) of the wall of 
‘ stones.’ In Peru the sea, under the name of Mama 
Cocha, was the principal deity of the Chinchas.® The 
Indians of the Coast, says Garcilasso de la Vega, ‘ from 

^ ^ftirrative of the Captivity of ’ Report on the lndianTnbe8,p.40. 

John Tanner, p. 67. ^ Muller, Amer, Urrel., p. 490, 

2 Gatlin’s North American In- * Ethn. Journ., 1809, p. 227. 
dians, voh i. p. 160. • Muller, Amer. Urrel., p. 608. 
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‘ Truxillo to Tarapaca, which are at the iiortlierri anti 
‘ southern extremities of Peru, worsliipped the sea in 
‘ the shape of a lish.’ ' One hraiuih of the Collas 
tleduced tlieir (jriffin from a river, the others from a 
sprin»- ; ^ tliei-e was also a special rain-goddess. In 
Paraguay'’ also the rivers are propitiated by offerings 
of tt)b»cco. Hence in some cases the reluctance to help 
drowning j)ersons — which is regarded as depriving the 
water spirits of their prey. 

We will now pass to the woyship of stones and 
mountains, a form of religion not less getieral than those 
already dc'scribed. 

M. Dulaure, in his ‘ Ilistoire Ahregee des Cuites,' 
explains the origin of stone-worship as arising from the 
respect paid to boundary-stones. I do not doubt that 
the worship of some ])articnlar stones may thus have 
originated. Hermes, or Termes, was evidently of this 
character, and lienct^ we may perhaps e.xplain the 
])eculiar characteristics of Hermes, or Mercury, whose 
symbol was an up right "stone. 

Mercury, or Hermes, says Lem])riere, ‘ was the mes- 
‘ senger of the gods. He was the patron of travellers 
‘ and shepherds ; he, conducted the souls of the dead 
‘ into the infernal regions, and not only presided over 
‘ orators, merchants, and declaimers, but he was also the 
‘ god of thieves, pickpockets, and all dishonest persons.’ 
He invented letters and the lyre, and was the originator 
of arts and sciences. 

It is difficult at first to see the connection between 
these various offices, characterised as they are by such 

' Lite, cit, p. 148. p. U58. 

^ Garcilasso de la Vega. vol. i. ® Ltjc. cit. p. 258. 
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opposite peculiarities. Yet they all follow, I think, from 
the custom of marking boundaries by upright stones. 
Hence the name Hermes, or Termes, the boundary. In 
the trouldous times of old, it was usual, in order to 
avoid disputes, to lea\'e a ti'act of neutral territory be- 
tween the possessions of difl'erent nations. I’liese were 
called marches ; hence the title of MarqnLs, wliich means 
an officer appointed to watch the frontier or ‘ march.’ 
These marches, not lieing cultivated, served as grazing 
arounds. To them came merchants in order to ex- 
change on neutral ground the jiroducts of their rcjspec- 
tive countries, they were, in fact, the first markets ; here 
also for the same reason treaties wen; negotiated. Here 
again international games and sports were lield. Upright 
stones were used to indicate places of burial ; and lastly 
on them were engraved laws and decrees, records of 
remarkable events, and tlie pi’aises of the deceased. 

Hence Mercury, represented by a plain ujiright 
stone, was the god of tra\ ellers because he was a land- 
mark ; of shepherds as presiding over the pastures ; he 
conducted the souls of the dead into the infernal regions, 
because even in very early days upright stones were 
used as tombstones ; he was the god of merchants, 
because commerce was carried on principally at the 
frontiers ; and of thieves out of sarcasm. He was the 
messenger of the gods, because ambassadors met at the 
frontiers ; and of eloquence for the same reason. He 
invented the lyre, and presided over games, because 
contests in music, &c., were held on neutral ground ; 
and he was regarded as the author of letters, because 
inscriptions were engraved on upright j^illars. 

Stone-worship, however, in its simpler forms, has, I 
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think, a different origin from this, and is merely a form 
of ^at indiscriminate worship which characterises the 
human mind in a particular phase of development. 
Pallas states that the Ostyaks ^ and Tunguses worship 
monntains,^ and the Tartars stones.^ Near Lake Baikal'* 
is a sacred rock which is regarded as the special abode 
of an ^'ul spirit, and is conseqnently much feared by 
the natives. In India stone-worship is very prevalent, 
especially among the aboriginal tribes. The Asagas of 
Mysore ‘ worship a god called Bhuma Devam, who is 

* represented by a shapeless stone.’ ® ‘ One thing is cer- 

* tain,’ says Mr. Hislop, ‘the worsliip (of stones) is 

‘ spread over all parts of the country from Berar to the 
‘ extreme east of Bustar, and that not merely among the 
‘ Hinduised aborigines, who had begun to honour Khan- 
‘ dova, &c., but among the rudest and most savage 
‘ tribes. He is generally adored in the form of an un- 
‘ shapely stone covered with ^'ermilion.’ ® ‘ Two rude 

‘ slave castes in Tulava (Southern India), the Bakadara 
‘ and Betaddra, worship a benevolent deity named Buta, 

‘ represented by a stone kept in every house.’ ^ ‘ Indeed, 

‘ in every part of Southern India, four or live stones may 
‘ often be seen in the ryots’ field placed iii a row and 
‘ daubed with red paint, which they consider as guardians 
‘ of the field and call the five Pandus. * Colonel Forbes 
Leslie supposes that this red paint is intended to repre- 
sent blood.® The god of each Khond village is repre- 

1 Voyages dePallasi,vol. iv.p. 79. viii. p. 96. 

* pp. 434, 048. Aboriginal Tribes, p. 16. Quoted 

’ Ibid, pp. 614, 698. in Ethn. Journ., vol. viii. p, 96. 

‘‘ HilVs Travels in Siberia, vol. ii. ’ J. Ethn. 8oc., vol. viii. p. 116. 

p. 142. Ibid, vol. ix. p, 126. 

Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. Early llaces of Scotland, vol. ii. 

•338. Quoted in Ethn. Joum., vol. p. 462. 
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sented by three stones.^ PI. III. represents a group of 
sacred stones, near Delgaum in the Dekkan, from a 
figure given by Colonel Forbes Leslie in his interesting 
work.” The three largest stood ‘ in front of the centre 
‘ of two straight lines, each of which consisted of thir- 
‘ teen stones. These lines were close together, and the 
‘ edges of the stones were jfiaced as near to each other 
‘ as it was possible to do with slabs which, although 
‘ selected, had never been artificially shaped. The stone 
‘ in the centre of each line was nearly as high as the 
‘ highest of the three that stood in front ; but the 
‘ others gradually decreased in size from the centre until 
‘ those at the ends were less than a foot above the ground 
‘ into which they were all secured. Three stones, not 
‘ fixed, were placed in front of the centre of the group ; 

‘ they occupied the same position, and were intended for 
‘ the same purposes, as those in the circular temifie just 
‘ described. All the stones had been selected of an 
‘ angular shape, with somewhat of an obelisk form in 
‘ general appearance. The central group and double 
‘ lines faced nearly east, and on that side were white- 
* washed. On the white, near, although not reaching 
‘ quite to the apex of each stone, nor extending alto- 
‘ gether to the sides, was a large spot of red paint, two- 
‘ thirds of which from the centre were blacked over, 
‘ leaving only a circular external belt of red. This 
‘ gave, as I believe it was intended to do, a good repre- 
‘ sentation of a large spot of blood.’ 

In connection with these painted stones it is remark- 
able that in New Zealand red is a sacred colour, and 
‘ the way of rendering anything tapu was by making it 
^ Loo, cit, Tol. ii. p. 497. * Loo, cit, ^ ol. ii. p. 464. 

Y 
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‘ red. Wlien a person died, his house was thus painted ; 
‘ when the tapu wjus laid on anything, the chief erected 
‘ a post and painted it with the kura ; wherever a corpse 
‘ rested, some memorial was set up ; oftentimes the 
‘ nearest stone, rock, or tree served as a monument ; 
‘but whatever object was selected, it was sure to be 
‘ painted red. If the corpse was conveyed by water, 
‘ wherever they landed a similar token was left ; and 
‘ when it reached its destination, the canoe was dragged 
‘ on shore, paiiited red, and abandoned. When the 
‘hahunga took place, the scraped bones of the chief 
‘ thus ornamented, and wrajjped in a red-stained mat, 
‘ were deposited in a box or bowl smeared with the 
‘sacred colour and placed in a painted tomb. Near 
‘ his final resting-place a lofty and elalx>rately carved 
‘ monument was erected to his memory ; this was called 
‘ the tiki, which was also thus coloured.’ ' lied was also 
a sacred colour in Congo.” 

Colonel Dalton describes ^ a ceremony which curi- 
ously resembles the well-known scene in the life of 
Elijah, when he met the priests of Baal on the top of 
Carmel, showed his superior power, and recalled Israel 
to the old faith. The Sonthals of Central Hindostan 
worship a conspicuous hill called ‘ Marang Boroo.’ In 
times of drought they go to the top of this sacred 
mountain, and offer tlieir sacrifices on a large flat stone, 
playing on drums and beseeching their god for rain. 

‘ They shake their heads violently, till they work them- 
‘ selves into a phrensy, and the movement becomes 

^ Taylor’s New Zealand and the p. 27il. 

New Zealanders, p. 95. Trans. Ethn.Soc., N.S., vol. vi^ 

* Merolla, Rnkerton, vol. xvi. p. 35. • 
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‘involuntary. They go on thus wildly gesticulating 
‘ till a “ little cloud like a man’s hand ” is seen. Then 
‘ they arise, take up their drums, and dance the kurruu 
‘on the rock, till Marang Boroo’s response to their 
‘prayer is heard in the distant rumbling of thunder, 
‘ and they go home rejoicing. They must go “ fasting 
‘ “ to the mount,” and stay there till “ tliere is a sound 
‘ “ of abundance of rain,” when they get them down 
‘ to eat and drink. My informant tells me it always 
‘ comes before evening.’ 

The Arabians worshipped a black stone, no doubt a 
meteorite — the celebrated Kaabah — down to the time of 
Mahomet, and in fact do so still. ‘ The Beni Thekyf 
‘ adored the rock called El Lat.’ ’ The Plicenicians also 
worshipped a deity under the form of an unshapen 
stone.^ The god Heliogabalus was merely a black 
stone of a conical form. Upright stones were wor- 
shipped by the Homans and the Greeks, under the name 
of Hermes, or Mercury. The Thespians had a rude 
stone, which they regarded as a deity, and the Boeotians 
worshipped Hercules under the same form.^ The 
Laplanders also had sacred mountains and rocks.^ 
Stone- worship indeed is said even now to linger in some 
of the Pyrenean valleys. 

In Western Europe during the middle ages we meet 
with several denunciations of stone-worship, proving its 
strong hold on the people. Thus ® ‘ the worship of 
‘ stones was condemned by Theodoric, Archbishop of 
‘ Canterbury, in the seventh century, and is among 

‘ Burckhardt’s Tr. in Arabia, ‘ Dulaure, loc. cit. p. 60. 
yol. i. p. 299. Forbes Leslie, loc, cit, vol. i. 

* Kenrick^s Phoenicia, p. 323. p. 256. 

® See De Brosses, loc, cit, p. 165. 
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‘ the acts of heathenism forbidden by King Edgar 
‘ in the tenth, and by Cnut in the eleventh century. 
‘ In a council held at Tours in a.d. 567, priests were 
‘ admonished to shut the doors of their churches against 
‘ all persons worshipping upright stones, and Mahe 
‘ states that a manuscript record of the proceedings of a 
‘ council held at Nantes in the ninth century makes 
‘ mention of the stone-worship of the Armoricans.’ 

‘ Les Fran^ais,’ says Dulaure,' ‘ adorerent des pierres 
‘ plusieurs siecles apres I’etablissement du christianisme 
‘ parmi eux. Diverses lois civiles et religieuses attestent 
‘1 ’existence de ce culte. Un capitulaire de Charle- 
‘ raagne, et le concile de Leptine, de I’an 743, defendent 
‘ les ceremonies superstitieuses (j^ui se pratiquent aupres 
‘ des pierres et aupres des Fans consacres h Mercure et 
‘ a Jupiter. Le ccmcile de Nantes, cite par Keginon, 
‘ fait la nieme defense. II nous apprend que ces pierres 
‘ dtaient situ^es dans des lieux iigrestes, et que le peuple, 
‘ dupe des tromperies des demons, y apportait ses vcoux 
‘ et ses offrandes. Les conciles d’Arles, de Tours, le 
‘ capitulaire d’Aix-la-Chapelle, de I’an 789, et plusieurs 
‘ synodes, renouvellent ces prohibitions.’ 

In Ireland in the fifth century. King Laoghaive wor- 
shipped a stone ])illar called the Crom-Cruach, which 
was overthrown by St. Patrick. Another stone at 
Clogher was worship 2 )ed by the Irish under the name 
of Kermand-Kelstach.” There was a sacred stone in 
Jura® round which the |)eople used to move ‘ deasil,’ 
i.e. sunwise. ‘ In some of the Hebrides * the people 

' Dulaure, foe. cit. vol. i. p. 304. •* Forbes Leslie, foe. cit. vol. i. 

^ Dr. Todd’s St. Patrick, p. 127. p. 267. 

® Martin’s Western Isles, p. 241. 
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‘ attributed oracular power to a large black stone.’ In 
the island of Skye ‘ in every district there is to be met 
‘ with a rude stone consecrated to Gruagach, or Apollo. 

‘ The Rev. Mr. McQueen of Skye says that in almost 
‘ every village the sun, called Gruagach, or the Fair- 
‘ haired, is represented by a rude stone ; and he further 
‘ states that libations of milk were poured on the gruaich- 
‘ stones.’ ‘ Finn Magnusen,’ says Prof. Nilsson, ‘ relates 
‘ that the peasants in certain mountain districts in Nor- 
‘ way, even as late as the close of the last century, used 
‘ to preserve stones of a round form, and reverenced them 
‘ in the same manner as their pagan ancestors used to 
‘ worship their idols. They washed them every Thurs- 
‘ day evening, smeared them before the fire with butter, 
‘ or some other grease, then dried them and laid them in 
‘ the seat of honour upon fresh straw ; at certain times 
‘ of the year they were steeped in ale, and all this under 
‘ the supposition that they would bring luck and com- 
‘ fort to the house.’ ^ 

Passing to Africa, Caillie observed near the negro 
village of N’pal a sacred stone, on which everyone as 
he passed threw a thread out of his ‘ pagne,’ or breech- 
cloth, as a sort of offering. The natives firmly believe 
that when any danger threatens the village this stone 
leaves its place and ‘ moves thrice round it in the i)re- 
‘ ceding night, by way of warning.’ ^ Bruce observes 
that the pagan Abyssinians ‘ worship a tree, and like- 
‘ wise a stone.’ ® 

The Tahitians believed in two principal gods ; ‘ the 
‘ Supreme Deity, one of these two first beings, they call 

^ Nilsson on the Stone Age, p, Caillie, vol. i. p, 26. 

241. ® Bruce’s Travels, vol. vi. p. 843. 
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‘ Taroatailietooinoo, and the other, whom they sup- 
‘ pose to have been a rock, Tepapa.’ * The volcanic 
mountain Tongariro was ‘ held in traditional veneration 
‘ by the New Zealanders.’ ^ The Hervey Islanders also 
worshipped upright stones.^ 

In the Fiji * Islands ‘ rude consecrated stones 
‘ (fig. 20)are to be seen near Vuna, where offerings of footl 
‘ are sometimes made. Another stands on a reef near 


Fio. 20 



SACRED STONES. (Fiji Islands.) 


‘ Naloa, to which the natives tama ; and one near Tho- 
‘ kova, Na Fiti Levu, named Lovekaveka, is regarded 
‘ as the abode of a goddess, for whom food is provided. 
‘ This, as seen in the engraving, is like a round black 
‘ milestone, slightly inclined, and having a liku (girdle) 

‘ Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol.ii. ’’ Gill, Myths of the South 

p. 238. Pacific, p. 32. 

Diefienbach’s New Zealand, * Williams^ Fiji and the Fijians, 
vol. i. p. 347. vol. i. p. 220. 
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‘ tied round the middle. The shrine of 0 Eewau is a 
‘ large stone, which, like the one near Naloa, hates raos- 
‘ quitoes, and keeps them from collecting near where 
‘ he rules ; he has also two large stones for his wives, 
‘ one of whom came from Yandua, and the other from 
‘ Yasawa. Although no one pretends to know the 
‘ origin of Ndengei, it is said that his mother, in the 
‘ form of two great stones, lies at the bottom of a moat. 
‘ Stones are also tised to denote the locality of some 
‘ other gods, and the occasional resting-places of others. 
‘ On the southern beaches of Vanua Levu a large stone 
‘ is seen which has fallen upon a smaller one. These, 

‘ it is said, repi'esent the gods of two towns on that coast 
‘ fighting, and their quarrel has for years been adopted 
‘ by those towns.’ On one of these sacred stones in the 
same neighbourhood are circular marks, closely resem- 
bling those on some of our European menliirs, «fcc. 

In Micronesia, in the groups of Apamama and 
Tarawa, ‘ Tabueriki is womhipped under the form of a 
‘ flat coral stone, of irregular sliape, about three feet 
‘ long by eighteen inches wide, set up on one end in 
‘ the open air.’ ' The Tannese also venerate stones, and 
the principal deity ‘of Tokalau was supposed to be 
emlxidied in a stone, which is carefully wrapped up in 
fine mats.- The Sumatrans also, as already mentioned 
{ante, p. 308), and the Torres Straits Islanders® had 
sacred stones. 

The national god of the Santals is Marang Burn, 
‘ the great mountain.’ 

^ Hale’s Ethii. of the U.S. Ex. ^ Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
Exp., p. 97. p. 217. 

* Turner’s Nineteen Years in * Hunter, Annals .of . Eural 
Polynesia, pp. 88, 627, Bengal, p. 186. 
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Sproat mentions a mountain in Vancouver’s Island 
which the natives are afraid to mention, fearing that if 
they did so it would cause them to be wrecked at sea.^ 
PreScott ^ says that a Dacotah Indian ‘ will pick up 
‘ a round stone, of any kind, and paint it, and go a few 
‘ rods from his lodge, and clear away the grass, say 
‘ from one to two feet in diameter, and there place his 
‘ stone, or god, as he would term it, and make an 
‘ offering of some tobacco and some feathers, and pray 
‘ to the stone to deliver him from some danger that he 
‘ has probably dreamed of, or from imagination.’ The 
Monitarris, also, before any great undertaking, were in 
the habit of making offerings to a sacred stone named 
Mill Choppenish.'^ In Florida a mountain called 
Olaimi was worshipped, and among the Natchez of 
Louisiana a conical stone.'* 

In South America the Peruvians kept ‘ stones in 
‘ their houses, treating them as gods, and sacrificing 
‘ human flesh and blood to them.’ ® 

In our own metropolis ‘ Ijondon Stone ’ is still re- 
v'erently preserved. Its origin is unknown. Defend- 
ants in the Lord Mayor’s Court were summoned, and 
proclamations made, from it. Holinshed tells us that 
in 1450, when Jack Cade entered London, he at once 
proceeded to it, and, striking it with his sword, said ; 
‘ Now is Mortimer (i.e. Cade) lord of this city,’ evi- 
dently with reference to some popular tradition now 
lost. In Shakespeare also, in Henry VI. part 2,. the 

^ Scenes and Studies of Sav. Life, ^ Kiemm, Culturgescliiclite, vol. 

p. 266. . ii. p. 178. 

“ Schoolcraft^s Indian Tribes, * Lafitau, vol. i. p. 146. 

vol. ii. p, 229. Laiitau, vol. ii. ^ Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. ii. 

P* 321. p. 138, See also vol. i. p. 47. 
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()th scene begins, ‘ Enter Jack Cade and his followers. 

‘ He strikes his staff on London Stone, and says, “ Now is 
‘ “ Mortimer lord of this city.” ’ 

Fire-worship, again, is so widely distributed as to 
be almost universal. Since the introduction of lucifer 
matches we can hai’dly appreciate the difficulty which 
a savage has iu obtaining a light, especially in damp 
weather. It is said, even, that some Australian tribes 
did not know how to do so, and that others, if their fire 
went out, would go many miles to borrow a spark from 
another tribe, rather than attempt to produce a new one 
for themselves. Hence in several veiy widely separated 
parts of the world we find it has been customary to tell 
off one or more persons, whose sole duty it should be 
to keep up a continual fire. Hence, no doubt, the 
origin of the Vestal Virgins ; and hence also the idea 
of the sacredness of fire would naturally arise. 

According to Lafitau,^ M. Huet, in a work which I 
have not been able to see, ‘ fait une longue enumeration 
‘ des peuples qui entretenoient ce feu sacrc, et il cite 
‘partout ses autorites, de sorte qu’il paroit qu’il n’y 
‘ avoit point de partie du moude coiinu, oil ce culte ne 
‘ flit uuiversellement repandu. Dans I’Asie, outre les 
‘ J uifs et les Chaldeens dont nous venous de parler, 
‘outre les peuples de Phrygie, de Lycie, et de I’Asie- 
‘ Mineure, il etoit encore chez les Perses, les Medes, les 
‘ Scythes, les Sarmates, chez toutes les nations du Ponte 
‘ et de la Cappadoce, chez toutes cedes des Indes, oil 
‘ Ton se faisoit un devoir de se jeter dans les flammes, 
‘ et de s'y consumer en holocauste, et chez toutes cedes 
‘ des deux Arabies, ou chaque jour h certaines heures 
‘ Lafitau, p. 153. 
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‘ on faisoit un sacrifice an feu, dans lequel plusieurs 
‘ personnes se devouoient. Dans I’Afrique il 4toit non 
‘ seidenieut cliez les Egyptiens, qui entretenoient ce feu 
‘ immortel dans chaque temple, ainsi que I’assure 
‘ Porphyre, mais encore dans I’Jltliiopie, dans la Lybie, 
‘ dans le temple de Jupiter Ammon, et cliez les Atlan- 
‘ tiques, oil Iliarbas, roy des Garamantes et des Getules, 
‘ avoit dresse cent autels, et consacre autant de feux. 
‘ que Virgile appelle des feux \'igilans et les gardes 
‘ eternelles des dieux. Dans I’Eurojie le culte de Vesta 
‘ etoit si bien 4tabli que, sans jiarler de Eonie et de 
‘ ritalie, il n’y avoit point de ville de la Grece qui n’efit 
‘ un temple, un prytanee, et un feu 4ternel, ainsi que le 
‘ remarque Casaubon dans ses “ Notes sur Ath^nee." 
‘ Les temples celebres d’Hercule dans les Espagnes et 
‘ dans les Gaules, celui de Vulcain au mont Ethna, de 
‘ V^nus Erycine, avoient tons leurs pyrethes ou feux 
‘ sacr^s. On pent citer de semblables temoignages des 
‘ nations les plus reculees dans le nord, qui etoient 
‘ toutes originaires des Scythes et des Saraiates. Enfiii 
‘ M. Iluet pretend qu’il n’y a pas emiore longtemps que 
‘ ce culte a ete aboli dans THybernie et dans la Moscovie, 
‘ qu’il est encore aujourd’hui, non seulement cliez les 
‘ Gaures, mais encore cliez les Tartares, les Chinois, 
‘ et dans I’Amerique chez les Mexiquains. Il pouvoit 
‘ encore en ajouter d’autres.’ 

Among the ancient Prussians a perpetual fire was 
kept up in honour of the God Potrimpos, and if it was 
allowed to go out, the priest in charge was burnt to 
death.^ 

^ Voigt, Gesch. Preussens, vol. i. p. 582. Schwenk, Die Mythol. der 
Slawen, p. 55. 
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The Ainos of Yesso ‘ have many gods ; but fire, not 
‘ the sun, the moon, or the stars, is the principal one, and 
‘ they are accustomed to pray to it, in general terms, for 
‘ all they may need.’ * ‘ Many Tunguz, Mongol, and 

‘ Turk tribes,’ says T3dor, ‘ sacrifice to fire, and some 
‘ clans will not eat meat without first throwing a morsel 
‘ upon the hearth.’ ^ 

Fire is. also regarded as sacred among the Damaras ^ 
and in Congo, and in Dahome Zo is the fire fetich. A 
pot is placed in a room and saciifice is offered to it, that 
fire may ‘ live ’ there.^ 

In Peru ‘ the sacred flame was entrusted to the care 
- of tlie Virgins of the Sun ; and if, by any neglect, 
‘ it was sufiered to go out in the course of the year, 
‘ the event was regarded as a calamity that boded some 
‘ strange disaster to the monarchy.’ 

The Natchez and Cherokees*’ liad a temple in which 
thej" kept up a perpetual fire.^ The Ojibwas ® main- 
tained ^ a continued fire as a symbol of their nationality. 
‘ They maintained, also, a (fivil polity, which, however, 
‘ was much mixed up with their religious and medicinal 
‘ beliefs.’ In Mexico also we find the same idea of 
sacred fire. Colonel McLeod has seen the sacred fire 
still kept burning in some of the valleys of South 
Mexico.® At the great festival of Xiuhmolpia, the 


^ Bickmore, Trans. Ethn. Soc., 
vol. vii. p. 20. 

* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. 
ii. p. 254. 

® Anderson’s Lake Xgami,p. 223. 

* Burton’s Dahome, vol. ii. p. 
148. 

Prescott, vol. i. p. 99. Wiittke, 
Ges. der Mensch., vol. i. p. 270. 


Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, 
1856, vol. ii. p. 635. 

’ Ijafitau, vol. i. p. 167. 

^ Warren in Schoolcraft’s Indian 
Tribes, vol. ii. p, 138. See also 
Whipple’s Beport on Indian Tribes, 
p. 36. 

^ Jour. Ethn. Soc., 1869,. p. 225. 
See also p. 246. 
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priests and people went in procession to the mountain 
of Huixaclitecatl ; then an unfortunate victim was 
stretched on the ‘ stone of sacrifice,’ and killed by a 
priest with a knife of obsidian ; the dish made use of to 
kindle the new fii'e was then placed on the wound, and 
fire was obtained by friction.^ All other fires were then 
extinguished and replaced from this jjure and virgin 
flame. This extinction of the old fires, and i-enewal once 
a year with more or less elaborate ceremonies, is found 
also among the Chinese, the Greeks, Eomans, Celts, 
Slavs, Negroes, &(.*., so that it may be said to occur in all 
the principal branches of the human race. 

No one can wonder that the worship of sun, moon, 
and stars is very widely distributed. It can, however, 
scarcely be regarded as of a higher character than the 
])receding forms of Totemism ; it is unknown in Aus- 
tralia, and almost so in Polynesia. 

In hot countries the sun is generally regarded as an 
evil, and in cold as a beneficent, being. It was the 
chief object of religious worship among the Natchez,^ 
and was also worshipped by the Navajos, and other 
allied tribes in North America.* Among the Comanches 
of Texas ‘ the sun, moon, and earth are the principal 
‘ objects of worship.’ ^ Lafitau observes that the Ame- 
rican Eedskins did not worship the stars and planets, 
but only the sun.* In North-West America, however, 
the Ahts worship both the sun and moon, but especially 

^ Humboldt’s Researches, Lon- Tribes, p. 36. Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 
don, 1824, vol. i. pp. 225, 362. See 189. Tertre’s History of the Caribby 
also liafitau, vol. i. p. 170. Garci- Islands, p. 236. 
lasso de la Vega, vol. ii. p. 162. * Neighbors, in Schoolcraft’s 

Robertson’s America, bk. iv. Indian Tribes, vol. ii. p. 127. 

.p. 126. ^ hoc. cit, vol. i. p. 146. 

* Whipple’s Report on Indian 
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the latter. They regard the sun as feminine and the 
moon as masculine, being, moreover, the husband of the 
sun.^ The Kaniagmioutes consider them to be brother 
and sister.^ It has been said that the Esquimaux of 
Greenland used to worship the sun. This, however, 
seems more than doubtful, and Crantz ^ e.x])ressly denies 
the statement. 

The Peruvians worshipped the sun, making to it 
offerings of drink in a \'essel of gold, and declaring ‘ that 
‘ what appeared to be gone had been drunk by the sun, 

‘ and they said truly, for the sun’s he:it had evaporated 
‘ the liquor.’ We are told, however, that the Ijica 
Huayna Capac questioned this, asking if it was likely 
that the sun, if a god, would go over the' same course 
day after da}’. ‘ If he were supreme I/)i’d he would 

‘ occasionally go aside from liis course, or rest for his 
‘ pleasure, even though he might have no necessity what- 
‘ ever for doing so.’ '* The moon M’^as held to be sister 
and wife of the sun. Garcilasso states that she had no 
separate temple, and that no sacrifices wei e offered to 
her.® They also worshipped several of the stars, which 
they regarded as attendants on the mdon.^ 

In Brazil the Coroados worship the sun and moon, 
the moon being the more powerful.® The Abipones 
thought that they were descended from the Pleiades; 
and ‘ as that constellation disappears at certain periods 

^ Sproafs Scenes and Studies of pp. 60, 1;31 ; vol. i. ]). 271. 

Savage Life, p. 206. ■' Loc. cit, p. 446. Molina, 

* Pinart, lievue d’Antliropolo- Fables and Hites of the Incas, p. 11. 

gie, 1873, p. 678. ® Loc. cif, vol. i. pp. 103, 275. 

* Loc, cit. vol. i, p. 106. See Loc. cit. pp. 275, 183, 176. 

Graah’s Voyage to Greenland, p. ® Spix andMartius, vol.ii. p. 243. 
124. ^ Dobritzhoffer, loc. cit. vol. ii. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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‘ from the sky of South America, upon such occasions 
‘ they suppose that their grandfather is sick, and are 
‘under a yearly apprehension that he is going to die; 
‘ but as soon as those seven stars are again visible in 
‘ the month of May, they welcome their grandfather, as 
‘ if returned and restored from sickifess, with joyful 
‘ shout"’, and the festive sound of pipes and trumpets, 
‘ congratulating him on the recovery of his health.’ 

In Central India sun-worship prevails among many 
of the Hill tribes. ‘ The worship of the sun as the 
‘ Supreme Deity is the foundation of the religion of the 
‘ Hos and Oraons as well as of the Moondahs. By the 
‘ former he is invoked as Dhurmi, the Holy One. He 
‘ is the Creator and the Preserver ; and, with reference 
‘ to his purity, white animals are offered to him by his 
‘ votaries.’ ^ The sun and moon are both regarded as 
deities by the Korkus,- Khonds,^ Tunguses,'^ and 
Buraets.’'"’ In Northern Asia the Saraoyedes, the Mor- 
duans, the Tschuwasches, and other tribes worshipped 
the sun and moon. 

In Western Africa moon-worship is very prevalent. 
‘ At the appearance of every new moon,’ says Merolla,® 
‘ these people fall on their knees, or else cry out, stand- 
‘ ing and clapping their hands, “ So may I renew my 
‘ “ life as thou art renewed.” ’ They do not, however, 
appear to venerate either the sun or the stars. Bruce 

* Colonel Dalton, Trans. Kthn. burg, vol. i. p. 274. 

Soc., vol. vi. p. 33. Klemm, Cult.d.Mensch.vol.iii. 

^ l^rsyth’s Highlands of Central pp. 101, 109. Miiller, Des. detoutes 
India, p. 146. les Nat. de TEmpire liusse, i)t. iii. 

^ Forbes Leslie’s Early Kaces of p. 25. 

Scotland, vqI. ii. p. 496. Campbell, ^ Voyage to Congo, Pinkerton, 
Wild Tribes of Khondistan, p. 120. vol, xv. p. 273. 

* Bell’s Travels from St. Peters- 
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also mentions moon- worship as occurring among the 
Shangallas.' Further south the Bechuanas ‘ watch more 
‘ eagerly for the first glimpse of the new moon, and 
‘ when they perceive the faint outline after the sun has 
‘ set deep in the west, they utter a loud shout of “ Kua ! ” 

‘ and vociferate prayers to it.’ “ Herodotus ^ mentions 
that the Atarantes used to curse the sun as he passed 
over their heads. 

It is remarkable that the heavenly bodies do not 
appear to be worshipped by the Polynesians. The 
natives of Erromango, however, according to Mr. 
Brenchley, worship the moon, having stone images of 
the form of new and full moons.^ According to Lord 
Karnes, ‘ the inhabitants of Celebes formerly acknow- 
‘ ledged no gods but the sun and moon.’ ® The people 
of Borneo are said to have done the same. 

The worsliip of ancestors is a natural development 
of the dread of ghosts, and is another widely distributed 
form of religious belief; which, however, I shall not 
enter into here, as it may be more conveniently con- 
sidei-ed when we come to deal wdth Idolatry. 

These are the principal deities of man in this stage 
of his religious development. They are, however, as 
already mentioned, by no means the only ones. 

The heavens and earth, thunder, lightning, and 
winds were regarded as deities in various parts of the 
world. The Scythians worshipped an iron scimetar as 
a symbol of the war-god ; ‘ to this scimetar they bring 
‘ yearly sacrifices of cattle and horses ; and to these 

' Travels, vol. iv. p. 35 ; \ ol. vi, ® Herodotus, iv. 184. 
p. 344. ^ Cruise of the * Cura9oa,'p. 320. 

® Livingstone’s Journeys in South ^ History of Man, vol. iv. p. 262. 

Africa, p. 236. 
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‘ scimetars they offer more sacrifices than to the rest of 
‘ their gods.’ ^ In the Sagas many of the swords have 
special names, and ai’e treated with the greatest respect. 
Similarly the Fijians regarded ‘ certain clubs with 
‘ superstitious respect ; ’ " and the negroes of Ira wo, a 
town in Western Yoruba, worshipped an iron bar with 
very 'expensive (ieremonies.^ The New Zealanders, 
some of the Melanesians, and the Dahomans worshipped 
the rainbow."* 

When Mr. Williams was murdered at Dillon’s J3ay, 
a piece of red seahng-wax which they found in his 
pocket ‘ was supposed by tlie natives to be some port- 
‘ able god, and was carefully buried.’ ® 

In Central India, as mentioited in p. 302, a great 
variety of inanimate objects are treated as deities. The 
Todas are said to worship a buffalo-bell.® The Kotas 
worship two silver plates, which they regard as husbaiul 
and wife ; ‘ they have no other deity.’ The Kurumbas 
worship stones, trees, and anthills.® The Toreas, 
another Neilgherry Hill tribe, worship especially a ‘ gold 
‘ nose-ring, which probably once belonged to one of their 
‘ women.’ ® Crooke mentions several cases in which 
adoration is paid to revenue survey pillars.'® According 
to Nonnius, the sacred lyre sang the victory of Jupiter 
over the Titans, without being touched." Many other 

^ Herodotus, iv. 62. See also •' Turner’s Nineteen Years in 
Klemm, Werkzeuge und Waflen, Polynesia, p. 487. 
p, 226. The Tribes of the Neilgherries, 

® Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. 16. 
p. 219. Loc. cit. p. 114. 

Burton’s Abeokuta, vol. i. }>. Trans. Ethn. Soc., vol. vii. 

192. p. 278. 

^ Burton’s Mission to Dahome, ^ The Tribes of the Neilgherries, 
vol. ii. p. 148. Trans. Ethn. Soc., p. 67. p. 119. 

1870, p. 367. Lafitau, vol. i. p. 206. 
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inanimate objects have also been worshipped. De 
Brosses mentions an instance of a king of hearts being 
made into a deity/ and according to some of the earlier 
travellers in America, even the rattle was regarded as a 
deity.- 

Thus, then, I have attempted to show that animals 
and plants, water, mountains, and stones, lire, the 
heavenly bodies, and a variety of other objects, are, or 
have been, all very extensively and often simultane- 
ously worshipped, so that they do not form the basis of 
a natural classification of religions. 

1 Xoc. cit p. 52. 2 Ibid. p. 211. 
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CIIAPTEE Vni 
HiiHGiON {roiicladed) 

H aving thus giveti iiiy reasons for regardinj; as 
unsatisfactory the classifications of religions Mdiich 
have been adopted hitherto, I will now endeavour to 
trace up the gradual evolution of religious beliefs, begin- 
ning with the Australians, who possess merely certain 
vague ideas as to the existence of evil spirits, and a 
general dread of witclicraft. This belief cannot be said 
to influeiKte them by day, but it renders them very un- 
willing to qiiit the camp-fire by night, or to sleep near 
a grave. They have no idea of creation, nor do they 
use prayers ; they have no religious forms, ceremonies, 
or worship. They do not believe in the existencte of 
a true Deity,' nor is morality in any way connected 
with their religion, if such it can be called. 'I’lie words 
‘ good ’ or ‘ bad ’ had reference to taste or bodily com- 
fort and did not con\ ey any idea of right or wrong.- 
Another curious notion of the Australians is, that white 
men are blacks who have risen from the dead. This 
idea was found among the natives north of Sydney as . 
early as 1 795, and can scarcely, therefore, be of missionary 
origin.® It occurs also among the negroes of Guinea, 

' Report of the Committee of the Australia, vol. ii. pj). p64, 365, 366. 
Legislative Council on Aborigines, Collins’ English Colony in N.S. 

Victoria, 1859, pp. 9, 69, 77. Wales, p. 303. 

* Eyre’s Discoveries in Central 
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New Caledonia, and elsewhere.^ The opinions of the 
Australians on such points, however, seem to have been 
very various and confused. Tliey had certainly no 
{general and definite view on the subject. 

As regards the North Australians we have trust- 
worthy accounts given by a Scotchwoman, Mrs- 
Thomson, who was wi-ecked on the Prince of Wales 
Island, Her husband and the rest of the crew were 
drowned, but she was saved by the natives, and lived 
with them nearly live years until the visit of the 
‘ Eattlesnake,’ when she escaped with some difficulty. 
On the whole she was kindly treated l)y tlie men, 
though the women were long jealous of her, and be- 
haved towards her with much cruelty. Tlxese ixeople 
had no idea of a Supreme Being.^ They did not 
believe in the immortality of the soul, but held that 
they are ‘ after death changed into white people or 
‘Europeans, and a§ such pass the second and final 
‘ period of their existence ; nor is it any part of their 
‘ creed that future rewards and punishments are 
‘ awarded.’ “ 

Mrs. Thomson was supposed to be the ghost of 
Gioin, a daughter of a man named Piaquai, and when 
she was teased by children, the men would often tell 
them to leave her alone, saying, ‘Poor thing! she is 
‘ nothing — only a ghost.’ This, however, did not pre- 
vent a man named Boroto making her his wife, which 
shows how little is actually implied in the statement 
that Australians believe in spirits. They really do 

* Smith’s Guinea, p. 215. Itos- ’ Macgillivray’s Voyage of the 
man, Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. xvL ‘ Rattlesnake,’ vol. ii. p. 20. 
p, 401. “ Loc, cit, p. 20. 
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no more than believe in the existence of men some- 
what different from, and a little more powerful than, 
themselves. The South Australians, as described by 
Stephens, had no religious rites, ceremonies, or worship ; 
no idea of a Supreme Being, but a vague dread of evil 
spirits.^ 

The V^eddahs of Ceylon, according to Davy, believe 
in evil beings, but ‘ have no idea of a supreme and 
‘ beneficent God, or of a state of future existence, or of 
‘ a system of rewards and punishments ; and, in conse- 
‘ quence, they are of opinion that it signifies little 
whether they do good or evil.’ - 

The Indians of California have been well described 
by Father Baegert, a Jesuit missionary, who lived 
among them no less than seventeen years.^ As to 
government or religion, he sa}'s,’ ‘ neither the one nor 
‘ the other existed among them. They had no magis- 
‘ trates, no police, and no laws ; idols, temples, I’eligious 
‘ worship, or ceremonies were nnknown ,to them, and 
‘ they neither believed in the true and only God nor 
‘ adored false deities. 

‘ I made diligent enquiries among those with whom 
‘ I lived, to ascertain whether they had any conception 
‘ of God, a future life, and their own souls, but T never 
‘ could discover the slightest trace of such a knowledge. 
‘ Their language has no words for “ God ” and “ soul,” 
‘ for which reason the missionaries were compelled to 
‘ use in their sermons and religious instructions the 
‘ Spanish words Dios and ttlnia. It could hardly be 

' Stephens’ South Australia, Halb. Califomie, 1773. Translated 
p. 78. in Smithsonian Reports, 1863-4. 

* Davy’s Ceylon, p. 118. ♦ Smithsonian Reports, 1864, 

® Nachrichten von der Amer. p. 31K). 
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‘ otherwise with people who thought of nothing but 
‘ eating and merry-making, and never reflected on 
^ serious matters, but dismissed everything that lay be- 
‘ yond the narrow compass of their conceptions with the 
‘ phrase aipekeriri, which means, “ Who knows that ? ” 

‘ I often asked them whether they had never put to 
‘ themselves the question who might be the Creator 
‘ and Preserver of the sun, moon, stars, and other ob- 
‘ jects of nature, but was always sent home with a vdra, 

‘ which means “ no ” in their language.’ 

Mr. Gibbs, speaking of the Indians living in the 
valleys drained by the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
says : ‘ One of this tribe, who had been for three or four 
‘ years among the whites, and accompa7iied the expedi- 
‘ tion, on being questioned as to his own belief in a 
‘ Deity, acknowledged his entire ignorance on the sub- 
‘ ject. As regarded a future state of any kind, he was 
‘ equally uninformed and indifferent ; in fact, did not 
‘ believe in any for himself. As a i-eason why his 
‘ people did not go to another country after death, 
‘ while the whites might, he assigned that the Indians 
‘ burned their dead, and he supposed there was an end 
‘ of them.’ * 

The religion of the Bachapins, a Kaffir tribe, has 
been described by Burchell. They had no outward 
worship, nor, so far as he could learn, any private 
devotion ; indeed, they had no l)elief in a beneficent 
Deity, though they feared an evil being called ‘Mu- 
‘ leemo,’ or ‘ Murimo.’ They had no idea of creation. 
Even when Burchell suggested it to them, they did not 
attribute it to Muleemo, but ‘ asserted that everything 

^ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, vol. iii. p. 107. 
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‘ made itself, and that trees and herbage grew by their 
‘ own wUl.’ ’ They believed in sorcery, and in the 
efficacy of amulets. 

Dr. Vanderkemp, the first missionary to the Kaffirs, 

‘ never could perceive that they had any religion, or any 
‘ idea of the existence of God.’ Mr. Moflatt also, who 
lived in South Africa as a missionary for many years, 
says that they were utterly destitute of theological 
ideas ; and Dr. Gardner, in his ‘ Faiths of the World,’ 
concludes as follows : ^ ‘ From all that can be ascertained 
‘ on the religion of the Kaffirs, it seems that those of 
‘ them who are still in their heathen state have no idea 
‘ (1) of a Supreme Intelligent Filler of the universe ; 
‘(2) of a sabbath; (3) of a day of judgment; (4) of 
‘ the guilt and jiollution of sin ; (u) of a Saviour to 
‘ deliver them from the wrath to come.’ 

Bishop Callaway has given us a very interesting 
memoir on ‘The Religious System of the Amazulu,’ 
who are somewhat more advanced in their religious 
conceptions. The first portion is entitled ‘ Unkulun- 
‘ kulu, or the Tradition of Creation.’ It does not, 
however, appear that Unkulunkulu is regarded as 
a Creator, or even as a Deity at all. He is simply the 
first man, the Zulu Adam. Some complication arises 
from the fact that not only the ancestor of all mankind, 
but also the first of each tribe, is called Unkulunkulu, 
so that there are many Onkuluukulu, or Unkulunkulus. 
None of them, however, have any of the characters of 
Deity ; no prayers or sacrifices are offered to them ; ® 
indeed, they no longer exist, having been long • dead.'^ 


^ Travels, vol. ii. p. 560. 
* Zoc, dU p. 260. 


* Loc, cit, pp. 9, 25, 34, 75. 

* Loc, cit, pp. 16, 33, 62. 
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Unkulunkulii was in no sense a Creator,’ nor, indeed, 
is any special power attributed to him.’’ He, i.e. man, 
arose irom ‘ Uthlanga,’ that is ‘ a bed of reeds,’ but 
how he did so no one knew.” Bishop Callaway agrees 
with Casalis, that ‘ it never entered the heads of the 
‘ Zulus that the earth and sky might be the work of an 
‘ invisible being.’ One native thought the white men 
made the world.' They had, indeed, no idea of or 
name for Grod.” Wlien MofTatt endeavoured to explain 
to a chief about God he exclaimed, ‘ Would that I could 
‘ catch it ! I would transfix it with my spear ; ’ yet this 
was a man ‘ whose judgment on otlier subjects would 
‘ command attention.’ ^ 

Yet they are not without a belief in invisible beings. 
This is founded partly on the shadow, but principally 
on the dream. They regard the .shadow as in some way 
the spirit which accompanies the body (reminding us of 
he similar idea among the Greeks), and they have a 
curious notion that a dead body casts no shadow.® 

Still more important has been the influence of 
dreams. When a dead father or brother appears to a 
man in his sleep he does not doubt the reality of the 
occurrence, and hence concludes that their spirits still 
live. As, however, they rarely dream about theii- 
grandfathers, they suppose them to be dead.® 

Diseases are regarded as being often caused by the 
spirits of discontented relatives. 

In Samoa it was supposed that the spirits of the 

^ Loc, cit p. 137. *' Xoc. ctt pp. 107, 113, 136. 

* Zoc. cit, p. 48. ' Loc, cit p. 111. 

® Loc, dt, pp. 9, 40. Loc. cit p. 91. 

* Loc, cit pp, 64, 108. •’ Loc, cit , 16. 

* Loc, cit, p. 66. 
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departed ‘ had j)Ower to return and cause disease and 
‘ death in otlier members of the family. Hence, all 
‘ were anxious as a person drew near the close of life 
‘ to part on good terms with him, feeling assured that, 
‘ if he died with angry feelings towards any one, he 
‘ would certainly return, and bring some calamity upon 
‘ that very person or some one closely allied to him.’ ' 

A case is on record in which a Brahman put his 
mother to death, not only with the old woman’s con- 
sent, but at her own request, in order that her spirit 
might punish a neighbour who had offended her. 

In other respects these spirits are not regarded as 
possessing any special powers ; though prayed to, it is 
not in such a manner as to indicate a belief that they 
have any supernatural influence, and they are clearly 
not regarded as immortal. In some cases departed spirits 
are regarded as reappearing in the form of snakes,® 
which may be known from ordinary snakes by certain 
signs,® such as their frequenting huts, not eating mice, 
and showing no fear of man. Sometimes a snake is 
recognised as the representative of a given man by some 
peculiar mark or scar, the absence of an eye, or some 
other similar point of resemblance. 

In such cases sacrifices are sometimes offered to, the 
snake, and, when a bullock is killed, part is put away 
for the use of the dead, or Amatongo, who are specially 
invited to the feast, whose assistance is requested, and 
wrath deitrec.ated. Yet this can hardly be called 
‘ ancestor-worship.’ The dead have, it is true, the ad- 
vantage of invisibility, but they are not regarded as 

^ Turner s Nineteen Years in * Loc, cit, p. 8. 

Polynesia, p. 236. » Loc, cit. pp. 198, 109. 
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omnipresent, omnipotent, or immortal. There are even 
means by which troublesome spirits may be destroyed 
or ‘ laid.’ ^ In such cases as these, then, we see religion 
in a very low phase ; that in which it consists merely 
of belief in the existence of evil beings, less material 
than we are. but mortal like ourselves, and if more 
powerful than man in .some respects, even less so in 
others. 

I'liTICIIISM 

In the Fetichism of the negro, Eeligion, if it can be 
so called, is systematised, and greatly raised in import- 
ance. Nevertheless from another point of view Fetich- 
ism may almost be regarded as an anti-religion.^ It 
has hitherto been defined as the worship of material 
substances. 'Ihis does not seem to me to be its true 
characteristic. Fetichi.sm is not truly a form of ‘ wor- 
^ ship ’ at all. For the negro believes that by means of 
the fetich he can coerce and control his deity. In fact, 
Fetichism is mere witchcraft. We have already seen 
[ante, p. 259) that magicians all over the world think 
that if they can obtain a ])art of an enemy the possession 
of it gives them a power over him. 

Now, it seems to me that Fetichism is an extension 
of this belief. The negro supposes that the possession 
of a fetich representing a spirit makes that spirit his 
servant. We know that the negroes beat their fetich 
if their prayers are unanswered, and I believe they 
seriously think they thus inflict suflering on the actual 

' Loc, cit, p. 100. have arrived at it independently. 

^ This view has been adopted, I The literature on the subject is im- 
am glad to see, by Sir A, C. Lyall mense, and they do not seem to have 
and Mr. F. B. Jevons, who appear to noticed the argument in this section. 
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deity. Thus the fetich cannot fairly be called an idol. 
The same image or object may indeed be a fetich to one 
man and an idol to another ; yet the two are essentially 
different in their nature. An idol is indeed an object 
of worship, while, on the contrary, a fetich is intended 
to bring the deity within the control of man — an attempt 
which is less absurd than it at first sight appears, when 
considered in connection with their low religious ideas. 
Eeligion is the submission of Man to God ; Fetichism is 
the attempt to subject God to Man. If, then, witchcraft 
be not confused with religion, as I think it ought not to 
be, Fetichism can hardly be called a religion ; to the 
true spirit of which it is indeed entirely opjjosed. 

Ajiything will do for a fetich ; it need not represent 
the human figure, though it may do so. Even an ear 
of maize will answer the purj)ose. ‘ If,’ said an intelligent 
negro to Bosman,* ‘ any of us is resolved to undertake 
* anything of importance, we first of all searcli out a god 
‘ to prosper our designed undertaking ; and, going t)ut 
‘ of doors with this design, take the first creature that 
‘ presents itself to our eyes, whether dog, cat, or the 
‘ most contemptible animal in the world, for our god ; 
‘ or, perhaps, instead of that, any inanimate object that 
‘ falls in our way, whether a stone, or piece of wood, or 
‘ anything else of the same nature. This new-chosen 
‘ god is immediately presented with an offering, which 
‘ is accompanied with a solemn vow, that if he pleaseth 
‘ to prosper our undertakings for the future we will 
‘ always worship and esteem him as a god. If our de- 
‘ sign prove successful, we have discovered a new and 

* Bosnian’s Guinea, Pinkerton’s Loyer (1701), Astley’s Collection, 
Voyages, vol. xvi. p. 493. See also vol. ii. p. 440. 
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‘ assisting god, which is daily jjreseiited with fresh 
‘ offerings ; but if the contrary hajjpen, the new god is 
‘ rejected as a useless tool, and consequently returns to 
‘ his primitive estate. We make and break oiir gods 
‘ daily, and consequently are the masters and inventors 
‘ of w'hat we sacrific.e to.’ 

The term Fetichisin is generally connected with the 
negro race, but a corresponding state of mind exists in 
many other parts of the world. In fact, it may almost 
be said to be universal, since it is nothing more nor less 
than witchcraft ; and in the most advanced countries — 
even in our own — the belief in witchcraft has scarcely 
been entirely eradicated. 

The Badagas (lIindo.stan), according to Metz, are 
still in a ‘condition little above Fetichism. Anything 
‘ with them may become an object of adoration, if the 
‘ head man or the village priest should take a fancy to 
‘ deify it. As a nece.ssary consequence, however, of this 
‘ state of things, Jio real respect is entertained towards 
‘ their deities, and it is not an uncommon thing to hear 
‘ the people call them liars, and use oppi-obrious epithets 
‘ respecting them.’ ^ Again, speaking of the Chota Nag- 
pore tribes of Central India, Colonel Dalton observes 
that certain ‘ peculiarities in the pagani.sm of the Oraon, 
‘ .and only practised by Moondahs who lived in the same 
‘ village with them, ai)pear to me to savour thoroughly 
‘ of Fetichism.’ “ 

In Jeypore® the body of a small musk-rat is re- 
garded as a powerful talisman. ‘The body of this 

' The Tribes of the Neilgherries, p. 33, 
p. 60. Shortt, Trans. Ethn. Soc., vol, 

* Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S., vol. vi. vi. p. 278. 
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‘ animal, diied, is enclosed in a case of brass, silver, or 
‘ gold, according to the means of the individual, and is 
‘ slung around the neck, or tied to the arm, to render 
‘ the individual proof against all evil, not excepting 
‘ sword and other cuts, musket-shot, &c.’ The Abors of 
llengal worship trees, and if misfortunes occur, ‘ they 
‘ retaliate on the spirits by cutting down trees.’ ' 

In all these cases the tribes seem to me to be naturally 
in the state of Fetichism, disguised, however, and 
modified by fragments of the higher Hindoo religions, 
which they have adopted without understanding. 

The Ostyaks have fetiches to which they offer prayers 
and sacrifices. But if these are ineffectual they abuse, 
beat, and even mutilate them." 

Though the lledskins of North America have reached 
a higher state of religious development, they still retain 
fetiches, in the form of ‘ medicine-bags.’ ‘ Every Indian,’ 
says Gatlin,^ ‘ in his primitive state, carries his medicine- 
‘ bag in some form or other,’ and to it he looks for pro- 
tection and safety. ‘ The nature of the medicine-bag is 
‘ thus determined : At fourteen or fifteen years of age 
‘ the boy wanders away alone upon the prairie, where he 
‘ remains two, three, four, or even five days, lying on the 
‘ ground musing and fasting. He remains awake as long 
‘ as he can, but when he sleeps the first animal of which he 
‘ dreams becomes his “ medicine.” As soon as possible he 
‘ shoots an animal of the species in question, and makes a 
‘ medicine-bag of the skin. To this he looks for proteo- 
‘ tion, to this he sacrifices ; unlike the fickle negro, how- 

^ Dalton, Des. Ethn. of Bengal, plus, contr. de la liussie, vol. iii. 
p.26. p. 147. 

* Hist. des. D^couvertesj dans •** American Indians, vol. i. p. 36. 
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‘ ever, the Redskin never changes his fetich. To him it be- 
‘ comes an emblem of success, like the shield of the Greek, 

‘ or the more modern sword, and to lose it is disgrace.’ 

The Columbian Indians have small figures in the 
form of a quadruped, bird, or fish. These, thougli called 
idols, are rather fetiches, because, as all disease is at- 
tributed to them, when anyone is ill they are beaten 
together, and the first which loses a tooth or claw is 
supjiosed to be the culprit.^ 

In China,- also, the lower people, if, after long 
‘ praying to their images, they do not obtain what they 
‘ desire, as it often happens, they turn them off as im- 
‘ potent gods ; others use them in a most reproachful 
‘ manner, loading them with hard names, and sometimes 
‘ with blows. “ How now, dog of a spirit ! ” say they 
‘ to them ; “ we give you a lodging in a maguificent 
‘ “ temple, we gild you handsomely, feed you well, and 
‘ “ offer incense to you ; yet, after all this care, you are 
‘ “ so ungrateful as to refuse us what we ask of you.” 
‘ Hereupon they tie this image with cords, pluck him 
‘ down, and drag him along the streets, through all the 
‘ mud and dunghills, to punish him foj‘ the expense of 
‘ perfume which they have thrown away upon him. If 
‘in the meantime it happens that they obtain their i-e- 
‘ quest, then, with a great deal of ceremony, they wash 
‘ him clean, carry him back, and place him in his niche 
‘ again ; where they fall down to him, and make ex- 
‘cuses for what they have done. “In a truth,” say 
‘ they, “ we were a little too hasty, as well as you were 
‘ “ somewhat too long in your grant. Why should you 

^ Dunn’s Oregon, p. 125. 

* Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. iv. p. 218. 
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‘“bring tliis beating on yourself? But what is done 
‘ “ cannot be now undone ; let us not therefore think of 
‘ “ it any more. If you will forget what is past, we Avill 
‘ “ gild you (jver again.” ’ 

Pallas, speaking of the Ostyaks, states that, ‘ Malgre 
‘ la veneration et le res})eet qu’ils ont pour leiirs idoles, 
‘ malLcur a elles lorsqu’il arrive un malheur h I’Ostyak, 
‘ et que I’idole n’y rem^die pjis. II la jette alors par 
‘ terre, la frai)pe, la inaltraite, et la brise en morceaux. 
‘ Cette correction arrive frequenunent. Cette colere est 
‘ commune a tons les peuples idolfttres dc la Siberie.’ ^ 
Muller also " makes very similar statements. Dr. 
Gerland, in the continuation of Waitz’s ‘ Anthropologie,’ 
mentions several cases of Fetichism in Polynesia.^ 

In Madagascar a small basket was in every house 
hung against the northern roof-post, and in it was 
placed the fetich, which was sometimes a stone, some- 
times a leaf, a flower, or a piece of wood. This ‘ is tlie 
‘ household “ sampy,” or charni, which is trusted in and 
‘ prayed to as a protection from evil.’ 

In Wliydah (Western Africa), and I believe generallj', 
the negroes will not eat the animal or plant which they 
have chosen for their fetich.® In Issini, on the contrary, 

‘ eating the fetich ’ is a solemn ceremony on taking an 
oath, or as a token of friendship.® 

Eetichism, strictly speaking, has no temples, idols, 
priests, sacrifices, or prayer. It involves no belief in 
creation or in a future life, and a fortiori none in a state 

^ PalW Voyages, vol. iv. p. ^ Sibree’s Madagascar and its 
70. People, p. 204. 

* I)es. de toutes les Nat. de ® Phillips, 1693. Astley, vol. ii. 

TEmp. Uusse, pt. iii. p. 151. p. 411. 

* Loc, cit. vol. vi. pp. 322, 341. ** Loyer, 1701, loc, cit. p. 436. 
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of rewards and punishments. It is entirely independent 
of morality. In most, however, of the powerful negro 
monarchies, religion has made some progress in organi- 
sation ; but though we find both sacred buildings and 
priests, the religion itself shows little, if any, intellectual 
improvement. 


TOTKMISM 

The next stage in religious progress is that which 
may be c<alled Totemism. The savage does not abandon 
liis belief in Fetichism, from which, indeed, no race of 
men has yet entirely freed itself ; but he superinduces 
on it a belief in beings of a higher and less material 
nature. In this stage everything may be worshipped 
— 'trees, stones, rivers, mountains, the heavenly bodies, 
and animals ; but the higher deities are no longer re- 
garded as hable to be controlled by witchcraft. Still 
they are not regarded as Creators ; they do not reward 
virtue, or punish vice. The spirits of the departed have 
before them a weary and dangerous journey, and many 
perish by the way; heaven, however, seems to be merely 
a distant part of the earth. 

Even the deities still inhabit this earth; they are 
part of nature, not supernatural ; in fact, we may say 
that in Fetichism the deities are non-human, in Totem- 
ism superhuman, but do not become supernatural until 
a still further stage of mental development. 

Again, Totemism is a deification of classes ; the fetich 
is an individual. The negro who has, let us say, an ear 
of maize as a fetich, values that particular ear, more or 
less, as the case may be, but has no feeling for maize as 
a species. On the contrary, the Eedskin who regards 
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the bear, or the wolf, as his totem, feels that he is in 
intimate, though mysterious, association with the whole 
species. 

The name ‘ Totemism ’ is of North American origin, 
and is primarily used to denote the form of religion 
widely .prevalent among the liedskins of that continent, 
but similar religious views are held in various other 
parts of the world. 

In order to realise clearly the essential characteristics 
of the religions of different races, we must bear in mind 
that at the stage at winch we have now arrived in 
the course of our enquiry, the modifications of which a 
religion is susceptible may be divided into two classes, 
viz. developmental and adaptational, or adaptive. I 
use the term ‘ developmental ’ to signify those changes 
which arise from the intelleittual progress of the race, 
thus a more elevated idea of the Deity is a develop- 
mental change. On the other hand, a Northern people 
is apt to look on the sun as a beneficent deit}', while to 
a tropical race it would suggest drought and destruc- 
tion. Again, hunters tend to worship the moon, agri- 
culturists the sun. These T call adaptational modifica- 
tions. They are changes produced, not by difference of 
race or of civilisation, but by physical causes. 

In some cases the character of the language has pro- 
bably exercised much influence over that of religion. 
No one, for instance, can fail to be struck by the differ- 
ences existing between the Aryan and Semitic religions. 
All Aryan races have a complicated mythology, which 
is not the case with Semitic races. Moreover, the 
character of the gods is quite different. The latter have 
El, Strong, Bel or Baal, Lord; Adonis, Lord; Shet, 
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Master ; Moloch, King ; Earn and Einimon, the Exalted > 
and other similar names for their deities. The Aryans, 
on the contrary, Zeus, the sky ; Phoibus Apollo, the 
sun ; Neptune, the sea ; Mars, war ; Venus, beauty, &c. 
Max Muller ^ has very ingeniously endeavoured to ex- 
plain this difl'ereuce by the different character of the 
language in these two races. 

As a general rule nations in whose languages the 
division of the nouns into classes has no reference to the 
distinctions of sex, possess no mythology ; and though 
tiiere are some apparent excejitions, it is probable, as 
T)r. Bleek has suggested,- that in such cases the ‘ lan- 
‘ guages, if not at the present day sex-denoting, may 
‘ formerly have been so,’ and that thus the presence of 
inherited mythological ideas in a nation may give, evi- 
dence of a former state of its language, a state of which 
all other evidence may have now disappeared. 

Among the Finns, ‘Youmala,’ the sky, was first 
personified, and then at a later period the word came to 
mean any God. 

Again, in Semitic words the root remains always 
distinct and unmistakable. In Aryan, on the contrary, 
it soon becomes altered and disguised. Hence Semitic 
dictionaries are mostly arranged according to the roots, 
a method which in Aryan languages would be most 
inconvenient, the root being often obscure, and in many 
cases doubtful. Now, take such an expression as ‘ the 
‘ sky thunders.’ In any Semitic tongue the word ‘ sk}'^ ’ 
would remain unaltered, and so clear in its meaning 

' See Muller’s Chips from a and Australian Mythology, Cape 
German Workshop, vol. i. p. 363. Monthly Magazine, February 1874. 

• On Resemblances in Bushman 
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that it would with difficulty come to be thought of as 
a proper name. But among the Aryans the case was 
different, and we find in the earlier Vedic poetry that 
the names of the Greek gods stand as mere words de- 
noting natural objects. Thus the Sanskrit Dyaus, the 
sky, became the Greek Zeus, and when the Greek said 
Zcvs fjpoPT^ his idea was not ‘ the sky thunders,’ but 
‘Zeus thunders.’ Wlien the gods were thus once 
created, the mythology follows as a matter of course. 
Some of the statements may be obscure, but when we 
are told that Hupnos, the god of sleep, was the father 
of Morpheus, the god of di-eams ; or that Venus, 
married to Vulcan, lost her heart to Mars, and that the 
intrigue was made known to Vulcan by Apollo, the 
sun, we can clearly see how such myths might have 
arisen. 

The attitude of the ancients towards them is very 
interesting. Homer and Hesiod relate them, apparently 
without suspicion, and we may be sure that the un- 
educated public received them without a doubt. So- 
crates, however, exjfiains the story that Boreas carried 
off Oreithyia from the Ilissos, to mean that Oreithyia 
was blown off the, rocks by the north wind. Ovid also 
says that under the name of Vesta, mere fire is to be 
understood. We can hardly doubt that many others 
also must have clearly perceived the origin of at any 
rate a portion of these myths, but they were probably 
restrained from expressing their opinion by the dread 
of incurring the odium of heterodoxy. 

One great charm of this explanation is that we thus 
remove some of the revolting features of ancient myths. 
Thus, as the sun destroys the darkness from which it 
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Springs, and at evening disappears in the twilight, se> 
(Edipus was fabled to have killed his father, and then 
married his mother. In this way the whole of that 
terrible story may be explained as arising, not from the 
depravity of the human heart, but from a mistaken ap- 
plication of the statement that the sun destroys the 
darkness, and ultimately marries, as it wei’e, the twilight 
from which it sprang. 

But although poetry may thus throw much light on 
the origin of the myths whicdi formed the religion of 
Greece and Rome, it cannot ex])lain the origin or cha- 
i-acter of religion among the lower savages, because a 
mythology such as that of Greece and Rome can only 
arise amongst a people which have already made con- 
siderable progress. True, myths do not occur among 
the lowest races. Even in Madagascar, according to a 
good authority,^ ‘ there is nothing corresponding to a 
‘ mythology, or any fables of gods or goddesses, amongst 
‘ the Malagasy.’ Tempting, therefore, as it may be to 
seek in the nature of language and the use of poetical 
expressions an explanation of the religious systems of 
the lower races, and fully admitting the influence which 
these causes have exercised, we must look deeper for 
the origin of religion, and can be satisfied only by an 
explanation which is applicable to the lowest races pos- 
sessing any religious opinions. In the preceding chapters 
I have attempted to do this, and to show how certain 
phenomena, as for instance sleep and dreams, pain, 
disease, and death, have naturally created in the savage 
mind a belief in the existence of mysterious and invisible 
beings. 

* Sibree’s Madagascar and its People, p. 396. 
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SHAMANISM 

As Totemisni overlies Fetichisin, so does Shamanism 
overlie Totemism. The word is derived from the name 
used in Siberia, where the ‘ Shamans ’ work themselves 
up into a fury, supposing or pretending that in this con- 
dition they are inspired by the Spirit in whose name they 
speak, and through whose inspiration they are enabled 
to answer questions as well as to foretell the future. 
In the phases of religion hitherto (Considered, the deities 
(if indeed they deserve the name) are regarded as 
visible to all, and present amongst us. Shamanism is a 
considerable advance, inasmuch as it presents us with 
a higher conception of religion. Although the name is 
Siberian, tlu* phase of thought is widely distributed, and 
seems to be a necessary stage in the progress of religious 
development. Those who are disposed to adopt the 
view advocated in this work will not be surprised to 
iind that ‘ Shamanism ’ is no definite system of theology. 
Wrangel, however, regarding Shamanism as a religion 
in the ordinary sense, was astonished at this. ‘ It is 
‘ remarkable,’ he says, ‘ that Shamanism has no dogmas 
‘ of any kind ; it is not a system taught or handed down 
‘ from one to another ; though it is so widely spread, it 
‘ seems to originate with each individual se])arately, as 
‘ the fruit of a highly excited imagination, acted upon 
‘ by external impressions, which closely resemble each 
‘ other, throughout the deserts of Northern Siberia.’ * 

It is far from always easy in practice to distinguish 
Shamanism from Totemism on the one hand, and 
Idolatry on the other. The main difference lies in the 
’ Siberia and Polar Sea, ]). 123. 
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conception of the ]>eity. In Totemisin the deities in- 
habit our earth ; in Shamanism they live generally in a 
world of their own, and trouble themselves little about 
what is passing here. The Shaman, however, is occa- 
sionally honoured by the presence of Deity, or is 
allowed to visit the heaveidy regions. 

Among the Esquimaux the ‘Angekok’ answers 
precisely to the Shaman. Graah thus describes a scene 
in Greenland. The angekok came in the evening, and, 

‘ the lamps ^ being extinguished, and skins hung before 
‘ the windows (for such arts, for evident reasons, are 
‘ best practised in the dark), took his station on the 
‘ floor, close by a well-dried seal-skin there suspended, 

• and commenced rattling it, beating the tambourine and 
‘ singing, in which last he was seconded by all present. 

‘ From time to time his chant was interrupted by a cry 
‘ of “ Goie, Goie, Goie, Goie, Goie, Goie ! ” the meaning 
‘ of which I did not comprehend, coming first from one 
‘ corner of the hut, and then from the other. Presently 
‘ all was quiet, nothing being heard but the angekok 
‘ puffing and blowing as if struggling with something 
‘ superior to him in strength, and then again a sound 
‘ resembling somewhat that of castanets, whereupon 
‘ commenced once more the same song as before, and 
‘ the same cry of “ Goie, Goie, Goie ! ” In this way a 
‘ whole hour elapsed before the wizard could make the 
‘ torngak, or spirit, obey his summons. Come he did, 

‘ however, at last, and his approach was announced 
‘ by a strange rushing sound, very like the sound of 
‘ a large bird flying beneath the roof. The angekok, 

^ Graah’g Voyage to Greenland, p. 183, and Lyon’s Joum., p. 359. 
p. 123. See also Egede’s Greenland, 
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‘ still chanting, now proposed his questions, which were 
‘ replied to in a voice quite strange to my ears, but which 
‘ seemed to me to proceed from the entrance passage 
‘ near which the angekok had taken his station.’ 

The account given by Crantz agrees with the above 
in all essential particulars.’ 

Williams “ gives the following very similar account 
of a scene in Fiji : — ‘ Unbroken silence follows ; the 
‘ priest becomes absorbed in thought, and all eyes watch 
‘ him with unblinking steadiness. In a few minutes he 
‘ trembles ; slight distortions are seen in his face, and 
‘ twitching movements in his limbs. These increase to 
‘ a violent muscular action, which spreads until the 
‘ whole frame is strongly convulsed, and tlie man shivei's 
‘ as with a strong ague lit. In some instances this is 
‘ accompanied with murmurs and sobs, the veins are 
‘ greatly enlarged, and the circulation of the blood 
‘ quickened. The priest is now possessed by his god, 
‘ and all his words and actions are considered as no 
‘ longer his own, but those of the deity who has entered 
‘ into him. Shrill cries of “ Koi au, Koi au ! ” “ It is I, 
‘ “ It is I ! ” fill the air, and the god is supposed thus to 
‘ notify his approach. Wliile giving the answer the 
‘ priest’s eyes stand out and roll as in a frenzy ; his 
‘ voice is unnatural, his face pale, his lips livid, his 
‘ breathing depressed, and his entire appearance like that 
‘ of a furious madman : the sweat runs from every pore, 
‘ and tears start from his strained eyes ; after which the 
‘ symptoms gradually disappear. The priest looks round 
‘ with a vacant stare, and as the god says, “ I depart,” 

* History of Greenland, vol. i. ® Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 
p. 210. p. 224. 
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‘ announces his actual departure by violently flinging 
‘ himself down on the mat, oi* by suddenly striking the 
‘ ground with his club. The convulsive movements do 
‘ not entirely disappear for some time.’ The process 
described by Dobritzhoffer ' as occurring among the 
Abipoiies is also somewhat similar. 

Among the negroes of W. Africa, Brue ^ mentions a 
‘ prophet ’ who pretended ‘ to be inspired by the Deity 
‘ in such a manner as to k7iow the most hidden secrets, 
‘ and go invisible wlierever he jdeased as well as to 
‘ make his voice be heard at the greatest distance. His 
‘ disciples and accomplices attested the truth of what 
‘ lie said by a thousand fabulous relations ; so that the 
‘ common people, alway credulous and fond of novelty, 
‘ readily give in to the cheat.’ burton mentions the 
same thing in Dahome.^ 

Colonel Dalton states that ‘ the paganism of the 
‘ Ho and Moondah in aU essential features is Shaman- 
‘ istic.’ So also among the Karens the prophet 
‘ throws himself into a state of clairvoyance. He 
‘ writhes his body and limbs, rolls himself on the 
‘ ground, and often foams at the mouth in the violence 
‘ of his paroxysms. When he is satisfied with his 
‘ condition, he becomes calm, and makes his prophetic 
‘ announcement.’’’ 

To quote one more case from a very different part 
of the world and yet exactly similar, Schweinfurth 
tells us that ‘ the wife of the Dinka had been long 
‘ suffering under some chronic disorder, and he had 

* History of the Abipones, vol. ’ MissiontoDahome,vol.ii.p.l68. 
ii. p. 78. * Trans. Ethn. Soc., 1868, p. 32. 

Astley*8 Collection of Voyages, ^ The Earens of the Golden 

vol. ii. p. 83. Chersonese, p. 167. 
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‘ undertaken a long day’s journey to fetch a very cele- 
‘ brated conjurer or “ cogyoor ” to treat her case. The 
‘ incantation began in a strain which would try the very 
‘ stoutest of nerves ; the strength of the wizard’s lungs 
‘ was astounding, and could have won a wager against a 
‘ steam trumpet. The virtue of the proceeding, however, 
‘ cente*ed upon this, and ventriloquism was called in to 
‘ assist in producing a dialogue between himself and the 
‘ devil which possessed the patient. I say the “ devil ” 
‘ because the biblical expression has accustomed us to 
‘ the phrase, but I disapprove of the translation, and 
‘ would 'rather say the “demon.” 

‘ In the most penetrating tone, something like the 
‘ cackling of frightened hens, only a thousand times 
‘ louder, the sorcerer began the enchantment, which 
‘ consisted of several acts. 

‘ The first act lasted two hours without intermission, 
‘ and unless it were heard it could never be imagined. 
‘ I was assured that this introduction was quite indis- 
‘ pensable — as a means of intimidating the devil and com- 
‘ pelling him to reply, it could not by any means be 
‘ omitted from the execution of the charm. The dialogue 
‘ which followed between the wizard and the devil was 
‘ carried on by the artifice of venti'iloquism. The wizard 
‘ made all kinds of enquiries as to the devil’s name, the 
‘ period of his possession of the woman, his proceedings, 
‘ and his whereabouts, and then went on to ask about 
‘ his lineage, his kinsfolk and acquaintances. When for 
‘ an hour or more the wizard had interrogated him, till 
‘ he had got aU the answers he wanted, he set to work 
‘ to provide the real remedy.’ ^ 

* Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa, p. 331. . , 
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IDOLATRY 

The worship of idols characterises a somewhat 
higher stage of human development. We find no traces 
of it among the lowest races of men ; and Lafitau ‘ says 
truly, ‘ On pent dire en general que le grand nomhre 
‘ des peuples sauvages n’a point d’idoles.’ The error of 
regarding Idolatry as the general religion of low races 
has no doubt mainly arisen from confusing the Idol and 
the Fetich. Fetichism, however, is an attack on the 
Deity, Idolatry is an act of .submission to him ; rUde no 
doubt, but yet humble. Hence, Fetichism and Idolatry 
are not only different, but opposite, so that the one 
could not be developed directly out of the other. We 
must therefore expect to find between them, as indeed 
we do, a stage of religion without either the one or the 
other. 

Captain Lyon states that the Esquimaux have no 
idols.^ ‘ Neither among the Esquimaux nor the Tinne,’ 
says Eichardson, ‘ did I observe any image or visible 
‘ object of worship.’ ^ 

Carver mentions that the Canadian Indians had iio 
idols ; ^ and this seems to have been true of the North 
American Indians generally. Lafitau mentions as 
an exception the existence of an idol named Oki in 
Virginia.® 

In Eastern Africa Burton states that he knows ‘ but 
‘ one people, the Wanyika, who have certain statu- 
‘ ettes called Kisukas.’ Prichard, however, quotes a 

* MoBurs des Sauvages Am^ri- ^ Boat Journey, vol. ii. p. 44. 

cains, vol. i.p. 151. * Travels, p. 387. 

* Journal, p. 372. ® Vol. i. p. 168. 
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communicatioii from Dr. Kra/T, iii which it is stated 
that ‘ the Wanika are pagans, though they have no 
* images.’ ^ Neitlier the Kaffirs nor the Bechuanas have 
idols.-’ 

Nor do the West African negroes worsliip idols.^ It 
is true that some writers mention idols, but the context 
almost always shows that fetiches are really meant. In 
the kingdom of Whydah ‘ Agoye ’ was represented 
under the form of a deformed black man, from whose 
head proceed lizards and snakes,'^ offering a striking 
similarity to some of the Indian idols. This is, how- 
ever, an exceptional case. Battel only mentions par- 
ticularly two idols,'^’ and Bosman ^ expressly says that 
‘ on the Gold Coast the natives are not iii the least 
‘ ac(juainted with image-worship ; ’ adding, ‘ but at 
‘ Ardra there are thousands of idols,’ i.e. fetiches. At 
Loango there was a small black image named Chikokke 
which was placed in a little house close to the port.^ 
These, however, were merely fetiches in human form. 
For instance, we are told by the same author that in 
Kakongo, the kingdom which lies to the south of LoaJigo, 
the natives during the plague ‘ burnt their idols, saying, 
‘ “ If they wiU not help ns in such a misfortune as this, 
‘ “ when can we expect they should Thus, appa- 

rently, doubting not so much their power as their will. 
Again, in Congo the so-called idols are placed in fields 

^ Prichard^s Hist, of Man, ^ Astley's Collectionof Voyages, 
vol. ii. p. 398» pp. 26, 50. 

2 Livingstone’s Travels in South * Adventures of A. Battel. Pin- 
Africa, p. 168. Maclean’s Comp, of kerton, vol. xvi. p. 331. 

Kaffir Laws and Customs, p. 78. ^ Bosman’s Guinea. Pinkerton, 

® Astley’s Collection of Voyages, loc, cit, p. 403. 
vol. ii. p. 240, for Futa, and for ^ Astley, loc, cit, p. 216. 

Guinea, as far as Ardrah, p. 666. ** Ibid. p. 2174 
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to protect the growing crops.' This is clearly the 
function of a fetich, not of a true idol. 

In Madagascar, though of late years certain idols 
were treated with gi-eat respect, yet there seems reason 
to suppose that this ‘ idolatrous system is of compara- 
tively modern date.’- The Australians and Tas- 
manians have no idols. 

‘ Idolatry,’ says Williams of the Fijian, ‘ he seems 
‘ never to have known ; for he makes no attempt to 
‘ fashion material representatioirs of his gods.’ ^ As 
regards the New Zealanders, Yate ^ says, that ‘ though 
‘ remarkably superstitious, tliey have no gods that they 
‘ worship) : nor have they anything to reirresent a being 
‘ which they call God.’ Diefferrbach als<r olrserves that 
in New Zealand ‘ there is no worship of idols, or of 
‘ bodily representations of the Atoua.’ '' 

The same may be said of the Tongans ; while on the 
other hand, the reverse v-as the case witli the Society 
Islanders, and some other Polynesian tribes. The 
Taunese had no idols," and according to Hale this is 
true with the Micronesians generally.^ 

Speaking of the Singe Dyaks,* Sir James Brooke 
says, ‘ Religion they have none ; and although they 
‘ know the name for a god ’ (which is probably taken 
from the Hilidoos), ‘ they have no priests nor idols, say 
‘ no prayers, offer no offerings.’ He subsequently 

^ Astley, vol. iii, ]).229. Living- Loc, cit, p. 141. 

stone, Expedition to the Zambesi, ^ Zoc. ciU vol. ii. p. 118. 
p* 623. ^ Turner, Nineteen Years in 

* Sibree, Madagascar and its Polynesia, p. 88. 

People, p. 396. ’ Ethno. of the United States, 

® Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. Expl. Exp. pp. 77, 84. 
p. 216. Seeman’s Mission to Viti, ® KeppePs Expedition to Borneo, 
P* 164. vol. i. p. 231. 
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modified this opinion on some points, but as regards the 
absence of idols it seems to be correct. 

In India the Khasias have no temples or idols.’ 
The Kols of Central India worship the sun ; ‘ material 
‘ idol worship they have none.' - Originally, says 
Dubois, the Hindoos did not resort ‘ to images of stone 
‘ or other materials, .... but when the people of 
‘ India had deified their heroes or other mortals, they 
‘ began then, and not before, to have recourse to statues 
‘ and images.’ ® The Karens, again, as a race abstain from 
the worship of idols.'* In China ‘ it is observable ® that 
‘ there is not to be found, in the canonical books, the 
‘ least footstep of idolatrous worship till the image of 
‘ was brought into China, several ages after Confucius.’ 

The Ostyaks never made an image of their god 
‘ Torium,’ ^ and some other Siberian tribes were without 
idols.^ In fact, idols do not occur until we arrive at 
the stage of the highest Polynesian Islanders. Even 
then they are often, as Ellis expressly tells us,” mere 
shapeless pieces of wood ; thus leaving much to the 
imagination. It may, I think, be laid down almost as 
a constant rule, that mankind arrives at the stage of 
monarchy in government before he reaches idolatry 
in religion. 

The idol usually assumes the human form, and 
idolatry is closely connected with that form of religion 

^ Dalton, Des. £thn. of Bengal, Chersonese, p. 125. 
p. 67. Jour. Anthr. Ins., 1871, ^ Astley, vol. iv. p. 203. 

p. 130. ^ Erman, loc, dt. \’ol. ii. p. 60. 

* Dalton, Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S., ’ Muller, Des. de toutes les Nat. 

vol. vi. p. 32. de TEmpire Kusse, pt. i. pp. 64, 63. 

* Dubois, The People of India, ” Polynesian Hesearches, vol. ii. 

p. 370. p. 220. 

* McMahon, K. of the Golden 
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which consists in the worship of ancestors. We have 
already seen how imperfectly uncivilised man realises 
the conception of death ; and we cannot wonder that 
death and sleep should long have been intimately con- 
nected together in the human mind. The savage, how- 
ever, knows well that in sleep the spirit lives, even 
though the body appears to be dead. Morning after 
morning he wakes himself, and sees others rise, from 
sleep. Naturally, therefore, he endeavours to rouse the 
dead. Nor can we wonder at the very general custom 
of providing food and other necessaries for the use of 
the dead. Among races leading a settled and quiet life 
this habit would tend to continue longer and longer. 
Prayers to tlie dead would reasonably follow from such 
(Histoms, for even wnthout attributing a greater power 
to the dead than to the living, they might yet, from 
their different sphere and nature, exercise a con- 
siderable power, whether for good or evil. But it is 
impossible to distinguish a request lo an invisible being 
from prayer ; or a pow’^erful spirit from a derai-god. 

The worship of ancestors has by some writers 
been regarded as the origin of rtdigion. I can, how- 
ever, not accept this view’. It is not specially character- 
istic of the low’est savages, and although among them 
descent is traced, as we have seen, in the female line, I 
do not know any case in which female ancestors were 
worshipped. 

However this may be, the worship of ancestors is 
certainly very widely distributed. 

The Kaffirs sacrifice and pray to their deceased 
relatives, although ‘ it would perhaps be asserting too 
‘ much to say absolutely that they believe in the exist- 
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‘ ence and the immortality of the soul.’ ^ In fact, their 
belief seems to go no further than this, that the ghosts 
of the dead haunt for a certain time their previous 
dwelling-places, and either assist or plague the living. 
No special powers are attributed to them, and it would 
be a misnomei’ to call them ‘ Deities.’ 

An( cstor-worship also exists among the people of 
Angola, of Balonda, and of the Congo. The Nicara- 
guans worshipped their ancestors, regarding them as 
having become ‘ teotes ’ or gods. 

The important part ])layed by the worship of an- 
cestors in the religion of Greece and Eome has been 
clearly shown by M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his admir- 
able woi’k ‘ lia ( 'ite Antique.’ 

In less civilised societies, when there were no great 
differences of rank, deceased spirits wotdd, indeed, 
scarcely rise beyond the dignity of ghosts ; but under a 
more settled government the ghosts of the great would 
tend to become gods. Thus it appears that in Poly- 
nesia- the wonship of ancestors has tended to i-eplace 
that of the earlier deities. 

The nations of Mysore at the new moon ‘ observe a 
‘ feast in honour of deceased parents.’ ^ The Kurum- 
bars of the Dekkan also ‘ sacrifice to the spirits of an- 
‘ cestors,’ and the same is the case with the Santals.^ 
Indeed, the worship of ancestors appears to be more or 
less prevalent among all the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India. 

' The Basiitos; Casalis, j). 243. Anthropologie, vol. vi. p. 330. 

See also Callaway^s Religious System ** Buchanan^ quoted in Trans, 

of the Amazulu, Livingstone, Zam- Ethn. Soc,, X.S., vol. viii. p. 90. 
besi, p. 46. ^ Elliott, Trans. Ethn. Soc., |X.S., 

* Gerland^s Cont.* of Waitz’s vol. viii. pp. 104, 106. 
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Burton ‘ considers that some of the Egba deities are 
‘ palpably men and women of note in their day.’ 

‘ The gods whom the New Zealanders fear,' says 
Shortland, ‘ are the spirits of the dead, who are believed 
‘ to be constantly watching over the living with 
‘ jealous eyes.’ “ I have already mentioned that 
throughout Polynesia the worship of ancestors prevailed 
among the Sandwich Islanders and Samoans, and indeed 
seems to have been gaining gi'ound over the older forms 
of religion ; Hale says broadly ^ that the religion of the 
Micronesians ‘ is the worship of the spirits of their 
• ancestors.’ In Peru, the deceased Yncas were wor- 
shipped as gods,'^ and in Mexico (iuetzalcoatl was 
doubtless, says Prescott, ‘ one of those benefactors of 
‘ their species who have been deified by the gratitude of 
‘ posterity.’ In Tanna and other neighbouring islands 
they worship the spirits of their ancestors.® ‘ There can 
‘ be little doubt,’ says Hale,^ speaking of the Micronesians, 
‘ that the deities worsliipped in the Southern clusters 
‘ were only deified chiefs, the memory of whose exist- 
‘ ence has been lost in the lapse of time ; ’ in many cases, 
at any rate, worshi[) is avowedly paid to the spirits 
of their ancestors. 

Other races endeavour to preserve the memory of the 
dead by rude statues. Thus, ancestor-worship is very 
prevalent in Siberia, and Pallas ® mentions that the 

^ Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 191. See also Wtittke, Ges. der Mensch., 

* Traditions of the New Zea- vol, i. j). 262. 
landers, p. 81. ® Turner, Nineteen Years in 

^ U.S. Expl. Expedition, p. 77. Polynesia, pp. 88, 394, 411. 

^ Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. i. ’ Ethn. of the U.S. Expl, Exp., 
p. 93. Markham, Kites and. Laws p. 97. 

of the Yncas, p. 12. ® Pallas^ Voyages, vol. iv. p. 79. 

Hist, of Mexico, vol. i. p. 46. . . 
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Ostyaks ofSiberia‘rendent aussi uii culte k leurs morts, 
‘ Ils sculpteiit (les figures de hois pour representer les 
‘ Ostiaks c^lehres. Dans les repas de commemoration on 
‘ place devant ces figures une partie des mets. Les 
‘ femmes qui out cheri leurs maris ont de pareilles 
‘ figures, les couchent avec elles, les parent, et ne mangent 
‘ point oans leur presenter une partie de leur portion.’ 
Erman,' also, mentions that when a man dies ‘ the rela- 
‘ tives form a rude wodden image representing, and in 
‘ honour of, the deceased, which is set up in their yurt, 
‘ and receives divine honours ’ for a certain time. ‘ At 
‘ every meal they set an oflering of food before the image ; 
‘ and slioidd this represent a deceased husband, the widow 
‘ embraces it from time to time, and lavishes on it every 
‘ sign of attachment.’ In ordinary cases this semi-worship 
‘ only lasts a few years, after which the image is buried. 
‘ But when a Shaman dies, this custom changes, in his 
‘ favour, into a complete and decided cationisation ; for 
‘ it is not thought enough that, in this case, the dressed 
‘ block of wood which represents the deceased should 
‘ receive homage for a limited ijeriod, but the priest's 
‘ descendants do their best to keep him in vogue from 
‘ generation to generation ; and by well-contrived oracles 
‘ atid other arts they manage to procure offerings for these 
‘ their families’ penates as abundant as those laid on 
‘ the altars of the universally acknowledged gods. But 
‘ that these latter also have an historical origin, that 
‘ they were originally monuments of distinguished men, 

‘ to which prescription and the interest of the Shamans 
‘ gave by degrees an arbitrary" meaning and importance, 

‘ seems to me not liable to doubt ; and this is, further- 

7 Erman, loc, cit, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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‘ more, corroborated by the circumstance that of all the 
‘ sacred yurts dedicated to these saints, which have been 
‘ numerous from the earliest times in the vicinity of the 

• river, only one has been seen (near Samarovo) con- 
‘ tainiug the image of a woman.' 

It seems to me that in other countries also, statues 
lia ve in this maimer come to be worshipped as deities. 

It is, in fact, difficult to state the origin of idolatry 
more clearly than in the following passages from the 
‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’ : ^ — 

‘ 13. Neither were they from the beginning, neither 
‘ shall they be for ever. 

‘ 14. For by the vain glory of men they entered 
‘ into the world, and therefore shall they come shortly 
' to an end. 

‘ 15. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
‘ when he hath made an image of his child soon taken 

• away, now honoured him as a god, which was then a 
‘ dead man, and delivered to those that were under him 
‘ ceremonies and sacrifices. 

‘ 1(). Thus, in’ process of time, an ungodly custom 
‘ grown strong was kept as a law, and graven images 
‘ were worshipped by the commandments of kings : 

‘17. Whom men could not honour in presence, be- 
‘ cause they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of 
‘ the visage from far, and made an express image of a 
‘ king whom they honoured, to the end that by this their 
‘ forwardness, they might flatter him that was absent 
‘ as if he were present. 

‘18. Also the singular diligence of the artificer did 
‘ help to set foi^ard the ignorant to more superstition. 

^ Wisdom xiv. 12. 
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‘19. For lie, perad venture willing to please one in 
‘ authority, forced all his skill to make the resemblance 
‘ of the best fashion. 

‘ 20. And so the multitude, allured by the grace of 
‘ the work, took liimnow for a god, which a little before 
‘ was but honoured as a man.’ 

The idol is by no means regarded as a mere emblem. 
In India, ^ when the oflerings of the people have been 
less profuse than usual, the Jh’ahmans sometimes ‘ put 
‘ the idols in irons, chaining their hands and feet. 
‘ They exhibit them to the peoph* in this humiliating 
‘ state, into which they tell them they have been 
‘ brought^ by rigorous creditors, from whom tluur gods 
‘ had been obliged, in times of trouble, to borrow money 
‘ to supply their wants. They d(‘clare that the in- 
‘ exorable creditors refuse to set the god at liberty, 
‘ until the whole sum, with interest, shall have been 
‘ paid. The people come forward, alarmed at tin* sight, 
‘of their divinity in irons; and thinking it the most 
‘ meritorious of all good works to contiibute to his 
‘ deliverance, they raise tlu* sum required by the 
‘ Brahmins for that jmrpose.' 

‘ A statue of Hercules - was worshipped at Tyre, not 
‘ as a re 2 )resentative of the Deity, but as the Deity him- 
‘self; and accordingly, when Tyre was besieged by 
‘ Alexander, the Deity was fast bound in (*haius, to 
‘ prevent him from deserting to the enemy.’ 

It is hard for us to apjjreciate the difficulty which an 
undeveloped mind finds in raising itself to any elevated 
conception. Thus (lampbell mentions that a High- 

* Dubois, The Peoule of Indin, - History of Man, vol. iv. 
]). 407. p. 310. 
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laiuler, wisliing to describe a castle of the utmost pos- 
sible inagnilicence, ended witli this climax : ' That was 
‘ tlie beautiful (^astle ! There was not a shadow of a 
" thing that was foi* tlie use of a castle that was not 
in it, even to a lierd for the geese.’ As, however, 
civilisation progresses, and the cliiefs, ])ecoming more 
despotic, exact more and more respect, the people are 
introduced to conceptions of power and magnificeiKai 
liighei' tlian any wliicli tliey liad t)reviously entertained. 

Hence, tliougli the worship f)f ancestors occurs 
among races in the stage of Totemism, it long survives, 
and may be regarded as characterising Idolatiy; which 
is really a higher religkm and generally indicates a 
more advanced mental (condition than the worshi]) of 
animals or of the heavenly bodies. At lirst sight the 
reverse^ would appear to be the (*ase : most would I’e- 
ga,rd the sun as a, far grander deity than any in human 
Ibrni. As a matter of fact, however, tins is not so, and 
vNoi’ship is generally, though not invariably, associated 
with a lower idea of the Deity than is th(‘ case wdth 
Idolatiy. 

Indeed, the very circumstances w^hich to our minds 
almost render the sun woi'thy of deihc.ation are pre- 
(hsely those wdii(di made sun-worshi}) com[)arative]y a 
rare form of religion amongst the lower races oi 
savages. 

Again, in the low^est religions, man does not form to 
himself any definite conception of Deity. It we enquire 
in what sense a savage regards a tree or a serpent as 
a deity, w^e are putting to ourselves a question wdiich 
tlie savage does not think of asking. Ihit when reli- 
gion acquired a more intellectual character — wdien it 

JJ B 2 
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included faith as well as feeling, belief as well as mystery 
— man first conceived the Deity as a being like himself 
in form, character, and attributes, only wiser and more 
powerful. Tiiis is one reason why the deities in this 
stage are anthropomorphous. 

Another is the fact that the gradually increasing 
po\T^:r of chiefs and kings has familiarised the mind 
with the existence of a power greater than any which 
has been previously conceived. Thus, in Western Africa, 
the slave trade having added considerably to the wealth 
and consequently to the power of the chiefs or kings, 
they maintained much state, and insisted upon being 
treated with servile homage. No man was alhwed to 
eat with them, or to approach them excepting on his 
knees, with an apijearaiice of fear, wliich no doubt was 
in many cases sufficiently well-founded. 

These marks of respect so miudi resembled adora- 
tion, that ‘ the individuals * of the lower classes are 
‘ persuaded that his (the king’s) power is not confined 
‘ to the earth.’ 

Battel mentions that the king of Loango ‘ is honoured 
‘ among them as though he were a god.’ ~ He is so holy 
that no one is allowed to see him eat or drink. The 
tyrants of Natal, says Casalis, ‘ exacted almost divine 
‘ homage.’ ® 

In Peru the Ynca Uiraccocha was adored as a god 
even during his life, ‘ though he wished to teach the 
‘ Indians not to worship him.’ ^ 

^ Proyart’s History of Loango, * Pinkerton’s Travels, vol. xvi, 
Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 577. See also }>. 330. 
llosman, /oc, cit» pp. 488, 491. Ast- ^ The Basutos, p. :^19. 

ley’s Collection of \’oyages, vol. iii. ‘ Garcilasso de la Vega, vol. ii. 

pp. 70, 223, 220. p. 67. 
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In Madagascar, also, the reigning sovereign was 
regai'ded almost as a god.^ 

In New Zealand, says Hale,- ‘ the great warrior 
‘ chief, Hongi, claimed for himself the title oi' a god, 

• iwul was so called by his followers. At the Society 
‘ Islands, Tamatoa, the last heathen king of Uaitea, was 
‘ worshipped as a divinity. At the Marquesas there are, 
‘ on every island, several men who are termed atua, or 
’ gods, who receive the same adoration, and are believed 
‘ to possess the same powers, as other deities. . . . 
‘ At Dei^eyster’s group, the westernmost cluster of 
‘ Polynesia, we were visited by a chief, who announced 
^ himself as the atiia or god of the islaiids, and was 
‘ acknowledged as such by the other natives.’ 

Tlie king and queen of Tahiti were regarded as so 
sacred that nothing once used by them, not even the 
sounds forming their names, could be used for any 
ordinary purpose.^ The language of the court was 
characterised by the most ridiculous adulation. The 
king’s ‘ houses were called the aarai, the clouds of 
‘ heaven ; anuanua, the rainbow, was the name of the 
‘ canoe in which he voyaged ; his voice was called 
‘ thunder ; the glare of the torches in his dwelling was 
‘ denominated lightning ; and when the people saw 
‘ them in the evening, as they passed near his abode, 

^ instead of saying the torches were burning in the 
‘ palace, they would observe that the lightning was 

* flashing in the clouds of heaven.’ 

Man-worship would not, indeed, be long confined to 

^ Sibree, Madagascar and its Ellis’ Polynesian Researches, 

l*eople, p. 315. vol. ii. pp. 348, 360. 

» U.S. Expl. Exped., p. 21. 
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the dead. In many cases it extends to the living also. 
Indeed, the savage who worships an animal or a tree 
would see no absurdity in woi'shipping a man. Ilis 
chief is, in his eyes, almost as powerful as, if not more 
so than, his deity. Yet man-worshi[) does not prevail in 
altogether uncivilised communities, bef^anse the chiefs, 
associating constantl}' witli their followers, lack that 
mystery which religion recpnres, and which noctin’nal 
animals so eniinentl}- possess. As, however, civilisation 
progresses, and the chiefs sepiarate themselves more and 
more from their subjects, this ceases to be the case, and 
man-worshi[) becomes an important element of religion. 

The worshi]) of a great chief seems quite as natural 
to man as that of an idol. ‘Why,' said a Mongol' to 
Friar Ascelin, ‘since you Christians make no scruple to 
‘ adore sticks and stones, why do you rel'use to do the 
‘same honour to Bayoth Noy, whom the Khan hath 
‘ordered to be adored in the same manner as he is 
‘ himself? ’ 

‘ Tuikilakila,- the chief of Koraosomo, ofiered Mr. 
‘Hunt a preferment of the same sort. “If yon die 
‘ “ first,'’ said lu*, “I shall make you my god." In fact, 
‘ there a^jpears to be no certain line of demarcation 
‘ between departed spirits and gods, nor between gods 
‘ and lin ing men, fior many of the priests and old chiefs 
‘are considered as sacred persons, and not a few of them 
‘ will also claim to themselves the right of divinity. “ I 
‘ “ am a god,” Tuikilakila would sometimes say ; and 
‘ he believed it too. They were not merely the words 
‘ of his lips ; he believed he was something above a 
‘ mere man.’ 


^ Astley, vol. iv. p. 651. 


Erskine^s Western Pacific, p. 246. 
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The worship claimed by the Eomaii Emperor is 
another case in point. Such worship is, however, 
almost always accompanied by a belief in higher 
beings. We have already seen that the New Zealanders 
and some other nations have almost entirely abandoned 
the worship of animals, &c., without as yet realising 
tlie higher stage of Idolatry, owing probably in great 
measure to their ])olitical condition. In other cases 
where Sliamanism has not so efTeclually replaced 
Totemism, (he establishment of monarcliical govermnent, 
with its usual pomp and ceremonial, led to a much 
more organised worship of the old gods. Of this tlie 
ser])ent-worship in Western Africa, and tlie sun-worship 
in Peru, are striking examples. 

[ do not, therefore, wonder that white men should 
have been so often taken for deities. This was the case 
with Oaptain Cook in the Pacitic, with fjander in 
Western Africa,^ and, as already mentioned, Mrs. 
'riiomson was regarded b}' the North Australians as a 
spirit, though she lived with them for some years. In 
the voyage of Sir I'kancis Drake " it is mentioned that 
some of the Nortli vVmerican Indians brought ‘ feathers 
‘ and bags of Tobah for presents, or rather indeed for 
‘ sacrifices, upon this persuasion that we were gods.’ 
Mr. Hale tells us that the natives of Oatufu and other 
islands thought that these ‘ (•ame from above, in the 
* sky, and were divinities.’ ^ 

Several other similar cases have been already referred 
to [ante, p. 272 ). 

* 8eo ante, p. 272. U.f>. Expl. Exp., pp. 163, 16b. 

^ Jones, Antiquities of the See also Qerland, Anthr. der Natur- 
Southern Indians, p. 396. Stevens, vblker, vol. vi. p. 667. 

Flint Chips, pp. 318, 310. 
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It seems at first sight hard to understaud liow men 
can be regarded as immortal. Yet even this belief has 
been entertained in various countries. 

Merolla tells ns ' that in his time the wizards of 
Congo were called Scinghili, that is to say, gods of the 
Earth. The liead of them is styled Ganga Chitorne, 
‘ being reputed God of all the Earth.’ ‘ He further 
‘ asserts that his body is not capable of suffering a 
‘ natural death ; and, therefore, to confirm his adorers in 
‘ that opinion, whenever he finds his end approaching, 
‘ either through age or disease, he calls for such a one 
‘ of his disciples as he designs to succeed him, and 
‘ pretends to communicate to him his great powers : 

‘ and afterwards in public (where this tragedy is always 
‘acted) he commands him to tie a halter about his neck 
‘ and to strangle himself therewitli, or else to take a 
‘ club and knock him down dead. This command being 
‘ once pronounced, is soon executed, and the wizard 
‘ thereby sent a martyr to the devil. The reason that 
‘ this is done in public is to make known the successor 
' ordained by the last breath of the predecessor, and to 
‘ show that it has the same power of producing rain, 

‘ and the like. If this office were not thus continually 
‘ filled, the inhabitants say that the earth would soon 
‘ become barren, and mankind consequently perish. In 
‘ my time, one of these magicians was cast into the sea, 

‘ another into a riA er, a mother and her son put to 
‘ death, and many others banished by our order, as has 
‘ been said.’ 

So also the Great Lama of Thibet is regarded as 


* Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 2:26, ef serf. 
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immortal; though his spirit occasionally passes from 
one earthly tenement to another. 

These, then, are the lowest intellectual stages 
through which religion has passed. It is iio. part of 
my plan to describe the various religious beliefs of the 
liigher races. I have, however, stopped short sooner 
perhaps than I should otherwise have done, because the 
worship of personified principles, such as Fear, Love, 
[lope, &c., could not have been treated apart from that 
of the Phallus or Lingani with which it was so inti- 
mately associated in Greece, India, Mexico, and else- 
where ; and which, though at first modest and pure, as 
all religious are in their origin, led to such abominable 
practices that it is one of the most painful chapters in 
human history. 

I will now, therefore, pass on to some points inti- 
mately connected with religion, but wdiich coidd not be, 
conveniently treated in the earlier part of this work. 

There is no dilliculty in understanding that when 
once the idea of Spiritual Beings had become habitual 
— when once man had come to regard them as exer- 
cising an important influence, whether for good or evil 
— he would endeavour to secure their assistance and 
‘support. Before a war he would try to jjropitiate them 
by promising a share of the spoil after victory ; and fear, 
even if no higher motive, would ensure the performance 
of his promise. 

We, no doubt, regard, and justly regard, sacrifices 
as unnecessary. ‘ I will take no bullock,’ says David, ^ 

‘ out of thine house, nor he goat out of thy folds.’ This 


^ Psalm 1. 
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sentiment, however, was far in advance of its time, and 
even Solomon felt that sacrifices, in the then condition 
of the Jews, were necessary. They form, indeed, a stage 
through which, in any natural process of development, 
religion must pass. At first it is supposed that the 
S2)irits iictually eat the food oflered to them. Soon, 
liowever, it woidd be observed that animals sacrificed 
did not disaj^ijiear ; and the natural explanation would 
be that the Spirit ate the sihritiial j^art of the victim, 
leaving tlie grosser iiortion to his devout woi’sliij^jier. 
Thus the Limboos, near Darjeeling, eat their sacrifices, 
dedicating, as they forcibly express it, ‘the life-breatli 
‘ to the gods, the flesli to ourselves.’ ' 

So also, as Sir (1. Grey tells us, the New Zealand 
fairies, when Te Kanawa gave them his jewels, carried 
ofl' the shadows only, not caring for the earthly sub- 
stance.^ In Guinea, according to Bosnian, ‘ the idol 
‘ hath only the blood, because they like the flesh very 
‘ well themselves.’ ^ In other cases the idols were 
smeared with the blood, while the devotees feasted on 
the flesh. The Ostyaks, when they kill an animal, rub 
some of tlie blood on the mouths of their idols. Even 
this seems at length to be re 2 )lacedin some cases, as Mr. 
Tylor has suggested, by red paint. Thus, the sacred 
stones in India, as Colonel Eorbes Leslie has shown, are 
frequently ornamented with red."^ So also in Congo it 
is customary to daub the fetiches wdth red every new 
moon. 

Of the great offerings of food among the Fijians, 

^ Campbell, in Trans. Etbn. Soc., \'ol. xvi. p. 531. Astley’s Collection 
N.S., vol. vii. p. 153. of V oyages, vol. ii. p. 97. 

^ Polynesian Mythology, p. 294. . * See, for instance. Early Races 

’ Bosnian, Pinkerton’s Voyages, of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 404. 
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.says Williaiiis/ ‘ native belief apportions merely tlie 
‘ soul thereof to the gods, wht) are described as being 
‘ enormous eaters ; the substaiu^e is consumed ])y the 
‘ worshippers.’ 

Tn Madagascai' ‘ in almost all cases the worshippers 
• seem to have feasted on the flesh.' - 

Gradually, indeed, it comes to be a necessary' por- 
tion of the ceremony that the victim should be eaten 
by those present. Thus, in India,'^ when the sacrifice 
is over, ‘ the priest comes out, and distributes part of 
‘ the articles which have been offered to the idols. 
‘•This is received as holy, and is eaten immedi- 
‘ ately.’ 

Ellis mentions an indication of this in Tahiti, when 
human sacrifices prevailed, but canmbaH.sm was aban- 
doned. The priest handed a portion of the victim to 
the king, ‘ who rai.sed it to his mouth ;is if desirous to. 
‘ eat it,’ but then handed it to an attendant. Among 
the lledskitis,® at the feast held when the hunting 
sea.son begins, the victim ‘must be all eaten and nothing 
“ left.’ It is remarkable that among the Algonkins 
another rule at the same fea.st is that mjt a bone of the 
victim must be broken.*’ 

It is a very general idea that the quality of the 
animal eaten affects the character of the eater. Tiger 
is eaten in parts of India to make a man brave, and 
venison is avoided before a war, lest the warriors should 

' Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. ‘ Polynesian Pesearches vol. ii. 

p. 231. See also p. 223. p. 214. 

^ Sibree, Madagascar and its Schoolcraft^s Indian Tribes, 

People, p. 3RV). vol. iii. p. 61. Tanner’s Narrative, 

® Dubois, The People of India, p. 287. 

]). 401. TannePs Narrative, p. 195. 
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be timid. The Arabs of East Africa rub themselves with 
lion’s fat under the same iuipi*ession. In Xew Zealand 
great chiefs killed in battle were eaten, partly to prevent 
them from reaching the land of Spirits, partly because 
the partakers were supposed to imbibe their courage 
and wisdom. Herodotus tells us that the Issedones used 
to e:Ju their dead relations as a mark of resjject.’ The 
same custom prevails among some South Ameri(.‘an 
tribes. From the same feeling, if a deified animal died, 
or w^as killed, it would be natural that it should l)e 
eaten. 

In many cases a curious confusion arises between 
the deity and the victim, whicb is worshipped before 
it is sacrificed and eaten.- According to Spencer and 
GiUem, among the Central Australian tribes, though they 
do not take their own totem as food, still a portion 
must be eaten from time to time with special cere- 
monies.^ 

In Mexico at a certain period of the year the priest 
of Quetzal coatl made an image of the Deity, of meal 
mixed with infants’ blood, and then, after many i]n- 
pressive ceremonies, killed the image by shooting it with 
an arrow, and tore out the heart, which was eaten by 
the king, while the rest of the body was distributed 
among the people, every one of whom was most anxious 
to procure a piece to eat, however small. 

The great yearly sacrifice in honour of Tezcatlipoca 
was also very remarkable. Some beautiful youth, 

' Melpomene, iv. 26. Smith (Ueligion <5f the Semites, p. 27). 

Note to the othed. — I am glad Loc. cit, pp. 168, 204-7, 389. 

to see that this suggestion has been • ^ See Miiller, Ges. d; Amer. L'rr. 
adopted by H. Spencer (Principles !>. 606. Wiittke, Ges. der Menseh., 
of Sociology, p. 800), and Robertson vol. i. p. 814. 
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usually a war captive, M'^as chosen as the victim. For 
a whole year he was treated and worshipped as a god. 
When he went out he was attended by a numerous 
train of pages, and the crowd as he jtassed prostrated 
themselves before him, jind did him homage tis the im- 
personation of the good Deity. Everything he could 
wish was provided foi- him, and at the commencement 
of the last month four bea,utiful girls were allotted to 
him as wives. Finally, when the fatal day arrived, he 
was placed at the head of a solemn procession, taken to 
tin? temide, and after being sacrificed with much cere- 
mony and every token of respect, he was eaten by the 
priests and chiefs.* 

Again, among the Khonds ' of Central India human 
sacrifi(.‘es prevailed until quite lately. ‘ A stout stake 
‘ is driven into the soil, and to it the victim is fastened, 

‘ seated, and anointed with ghee, oil, and turmeric, 
‘decorated with fiowers, and W(>rshipj>ed during the day 

• l)y the assembly. At nightfall the licentious revelry 
‘ is resumed, and on the third morning the victim 
‘ gets some milk to drink, when the presiding priest 
‘ implores the goddess to shower her blessings on the 

• people. 

‘ After the mock ceremony, nevertheless, the victim 
‘is taken to the grove whei’e the sacrifice is to be 
‘ carried out ; and, to prevent resistance, the bones of 

• the arms and legs are broken, or the victim drugged 
‘ with opium or datura, when the janni wounds his 
‘ victim with his axe. This act is followed up by the 

‘ Mullergoc.crt.p. 617. Prescott, “ Dr. Shortt, Trans. Ethn. Soc., 
/oc. ctt. vol. i. p. 6. Hites and Laws N.S., vol. vi. p. 273. Campbell, 
of the Incas, p. 28. Wild Tribes of Khondistan, p. 112. 
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" crowd ; a nuiul)eriiow press forward to ()])taiii a piece 
" of Ills flesh, and in a moment he is stripped to the 
‘ bones.’ 

An almost identical (mstom prevails among the 
Marimos, a tril)e of South Africa miicli resembling the 
Jiechiianas. We find amongst them, says Arbousset, 
‘ the 2)racti(je of human sacrifl(*es on the ocicasion of a 
‘ ceremony which they (*all nieseletso oa niabele^ or the 
‘ boilinu of the roro.. They gemn^ally selec.t for this 
^ sacrifice a 3'oung man, stout, Imt of small stature. 
‘ They secure him, it may be l)y violeji(*e, or it nuiy 
" be by intoxicating him witlj yooUi. Tlie}^ then 
' lead him into tlie lields, and sacu’ifice^ him in the 
‘ midst of the fields, a(*cording to their own expres- 
‘ sion,ycr seed. Ilis blood, after having been coagu- 
“ lated by the rays of the sun, is liurned along with 
‘ the IVontal l)one, the llesh attached to it, and the 
‘ brain. The ashes are then scattered over the lands 
‘ to fcu'tilise them, and the remainder of the liody is 
‘ eateji.’ ^ 

Schoolcraft- mentions a very similar sacrilice to the 
‘ Sjiirit of Corn’ among the Pawnees. The victim was 
first tortured liy l)(*ing suspended over a lire. ' yVt a 
gi\'en signal a hundred arrows were let fly, and her 
" whole body was pierced. These were immediately 
‘ withdrawn, and her flesh cut from her bones in small 
^ 2)ie(*.es, which were put into baskets, and carried into 
" the cornfield, where the grain was lieing jflanted, and 
' the blood squeezed out on each hill.’ 

Sir A. Arnold tells us that 'when the Japanese fall 

^ Tour to the X.E. of the Cape - Schoolcl*aft^'3Porsonal3^emoirs, 

( rood Hope, ]). *58. p. 614. 
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ill the first thing they do is to swalloAv, in warm water, 
a small picture of Buddha on soft paper.’ ‘ 

The 'J'odas of the Xeilgherry Hills hold their cattle 
as in a certain degree sacred, and as a rule alistain 
from heef. On certain occasions, however, an ox is 
killed and eaten with s])ecial <an-emonies. The men, 
howex'cr, are alone permitted to partake.- 

In sonu) parts of Africa *■ eating the fetich’ is a 
solemn ceremony, by which women swear . fidelity to 
their husbands, men to their friends. ( )n a marriage in 
Tssilii, the parties ‘eat the fetieh togetlier, in token of 
‘ friendship, and as an assnran(.*e of tlu^ woman's fidelity 
‘ to her liiisliand.’ Tn taking an oath, also, the same 
ceremony is oliserved. To know, says Leaver, ‘ the 
• truth from any negro, you need only mix sometliing 
‘ in a little watc*r, and steeping a bit of bread, l)id him 
‘ (^at or drink that fc^tich as a sign of the trutli. If tlie 
‘ tiling lie so he will do it freely ; ])ut if otherwise, lie 
" will not toucli it, believing he should die on the s])ot 
‘ if he swoj*e falsely.’ 

The sacrifices wei’e, as a genei-al rule, not eaten 
by all indiscriminately. In Fiji tliey were confined to 
the old men and jiriests ; women and young men being 
excluded from any shai'e. 

In many cases, the priests gradually established a 
claim to the whole ; a i-esult which (*ould not fail to act 
as a considerable stimulus to the jiractice of sacrifice. 
It also affected the character of the worship. Thus, as 
llosman tells us, the priests encouraged offerings to the 

’ Seas and Lands, p. .‘555. ^ 3--oyer, in A stley^s Collection of 

- Marsliall, Travels among the Voyages, vol. ii. jjj). 4^6, 441. 

Todas, p. 130. 
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Serpent rather than to the Sea, becaus^m the ifltler 
case, as he expresses it, there ha|>peus no semainaec Jp 
‘ be left for them.’ 

As already mentioned, the feeling which haa,. led}}, to, 
the sacrifice of animals would naturally culminate i»* 
that of men. So natural, indeed, does the ide& of 
huro«n sacrifice appear to the human mind in this stage 
that we meet with it in various nations all over the 
world ; and it is unjust to regard it, with Prescott,^ as 
evidence of fiendish passions : on the contrary, it indi-^ 
cates deep and earnest religious feeling, perverted by an’* 
erroneous conception of the Divine character. 

Human sacrifices occurred in Guinea,- and 13urt6n^ 
saw ‘ at Benin city a young woman lashed to a scafibld- 
‘ ing upon the summit of a tall blasted tree, and being 
‘ devoured by the turkey-buzzards. The people de- 
‘ dared it to be a “ fetich ” or charm for bringing rain.’ 

I have already mentioned the existence of human 
sacrifice among the Marimos of South Africa. 

Captain Cook describes human sacrifices as prevalent 
among the islanders of the Pacific,"* and especially in 
the Sandwich group.'’ He particularly describes ® the 
case of a sacrifice offered by Towha, chief of the district 
of Tettha, in Tahiti, to propitiate the Deity on the 
occasion of an expedition against Eimeo (PI. IV.) ; and 
mentions that, during the ceremony, ‘a kingfisher 
‘ Tna.king a noise in the trees, Otoo (the king) turned 
‘ to me> saying, “That is the EatooA,” i.e. Deity.’ War 
captives were frequently sacrificed in Brazil. 

' Hi^ry of Mexico, Yol. i. p. 68. * Cook, Voyage to the Pacific, 

Astle/s Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 41. 
vol. iii. p. 118. ® Loc. cit, vol. iii. p. 161. 

* Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 19. ® Loc. cit. vol. ii. 
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In Madagascar human sacrifices seem to have 
prevailed in_ the province of Vangaidrano, but not 
elsewhere.’ 

Various nations in India besides the Khoiids, who 
have been already mentioned, used to offer up human 
sacrifices on extraordinarj’^ occasions ; but so recently 
as 1865-66 such sacrifices were resorted to in hopes of 
averting the famine ; - and even now in some places, 
though the actual sacrifice is no longer permitted, they 
make human figures of flour, paste, or clay, and then 
cut off* the heads in honour of their gods;® just as the 
Romans used to throw dolls into the Tiber as a substi- 
tute for human sacrifices. 

Many cases of human sacrifice are mentioned in 
ancient history. The Carthaginians, after their defeat 
of Agathocles, burnt some of their captives as a sacri- 
(ice ; the Assyrians offered human sacrifices to the god 
Xergal. 

Although resorted to on various critical occasions 
by the Greeks, human sacrifice appears to have been 
foreign to the mythology and o])posed to the spirit of 
that people. Human sacrifices are connected with a 
more earnest and melancholy theology. In Roman 
history they occur far more frequently, and even down 
to a late date. In the year 46 b.c. Caesar sacrificed two 
soldiers on the altar in the Campus Martius.'’ Augustas 
is said to have sacrificed a maiden named Gregoria.’* 
Even Trajan, when Antioch was rebuilt, sacrificed 
Calliope, and placed her statue in the theatre.® Under 

* Sibree, Madagascar and its ^ Dubois, loc. cit, p. 490. 

People, p. 390. Dio. H. R., xliii. 24. 

® Hunter, Annals of Rural Ben- Malalas, Ohron., p. 221. 

gal, 1868, p. 128. Ibid. p. 276. 
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Commodixs, and later emperors, human sacrifices ap- 
pear to have been more common ; and a gladiator 
appears to have been sacrificed to Jupiter Latialis even 
in the time of Constantine.’ Yet these awful rites had 
been expressly forbidden B.o. 95 ; and Pliny asserts that 
in his time they were never openly solemnised.” 

In Northern Europe human sacrifices were not un- 
common. The Yarl of the Orkneys is recorded to have 
sacrificed the son of the King of Norway to Odin in the 
year 893.^ In 993, Hakon Yarl sacrificed liis own son 
to the gods. Donald, King of Sweden, was burnt by 
his people as a sacrifice to Odin, in consequence of a 
severe famine.'* At Upsala was a celebrated temple, 
round which an eye-witness assured Adam of Bremen 
that he had seen the corpses of seventy-two victims 
hanging up at one time.® 

In Eussia, as in Scandinavia, human sacrifices con- 
tinued down to the introduction of Christianity. In 
Mexico and Peru they seem to have been peculiarly 
numerous. Muller ® has suggested that this may have 
partly ariseix from the fact that these nations were not 
softened by the possession of domestic animals. Various 
estimates have been made of the number of human 
vi(!tinis annually sacrificed in the Mexican temples. 
Muller thinks 2,500 is a moderate estimate ; and in 
one year it appears to have exceeded 100,000. 

Among the Jews we find a system of animal sacri- 
fices on a great scale, and symbols of human sacrifices, 

* Porphyry, De Abstin., ii. 56. ^ Snorre, vol. i. p. 56. 

* Nat. His., XXX. 1, \* 2 , •*’ Adam of Bremen, vol. iv. pi 27. 

’ Snorre, Ileimskringla, vol. ii. ® (Teschichteder Americanischen 

p. 31. TorfsBUfi, His. Rer. Norvegi- Urreligionen, p. 23. 
carum, vol, ii. p. 52. 
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which can, I think, only be nnderstood on the hypo- 
thesis that the latter were once nsnal. The case of 
Jephthah’s daughter is generally looked upon as quite 
exceptional,' but the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
verses of tlie twenty-seventh chapter of Leviticus ap- 
pear to indicate that human sacrifices were at one time 
habitual among the Jews. 

[ do not here refer to tlie human sacrifices at burials, 
because these are not, strictly speaking, of a religious 
character, but intended to supply the deceased with 
wives or slaves in the land of spirits. 

The lower savages have no temples or sacred build 
ings. Throughout the new world there was no such 
thing as a temple, excepting among the semi-civilised 
races of Central America and Peru. 

The Steins of Cambodia ‘ have neither priests nor 
‘ temples.’ ^ We should seek iit vain, says Casalis,^ 
‘ from the extremity of the southern promontory of 
‘ Africa to the country far beyond the banks of the 
‘ Zambesi, for anything like the pagodas of India, the 
‘ maraes of Polynesia, or the fetich huts of Nigritia.’ 
'Pile people of Madagascar, as we are informed by 
Drury who resided fifteen years among them, although 
they have settled al)odes, keep large herds of cattle, and 
are diligent agriculturists, ‘ have no temples, no taber- 
‘ nacles or groves for the public performance of their 
‘ divine worship ; neither have they solemn fasts, or 
‘ festivals, or set days or times ; nor priests to do it 
‘ for them.’ 

' See Kalisch, Commentary on Parts of Indo-China, v ol. i. p. 2o0. 
the Old Testament, Lev., pt. i. ® The Basutos, p. 237. ' 

p. 409., * Adventures of llobert Drury, 

- Afouhot's Travels in the Central p. 10. 
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The Toorkmans, says Burnes,' ‘ are without 
‘ mosques.’ The Micronesians, according to Hale/ 
‘ have neither temples, images, nor sacrifices.’ The 
Khasias® ‘have no temples.’ The same is the case 
with the Ostyaks and other savage races of Siberia.'^ 

Professor Nilsson was, I believe, the first to point 
out chat certain races buried the dead in their houses, 
and that the chambered tumuli of Northern Europe are 
probably copies of the dwellings then used ; sometimes 
perhaps the actual dwellings themselves. We know 
that as the power of chiefs irici’eased, their tombs became 
larger and more magnificent ; and Mr. Fergusson has 
well shown how, in India, the tumulus has developed 
into the temple. 

In some cases, as, for instance, in India, it is far 
from easy to distinguish between a group of stone gods 
and a sacred fane. In fact, we may be sure that the 
very same stones are by some supposed to be actual 
deities, while others more advanced regard them as 
sacred oidy because devoted to religioics purposes. Some 
of the ruder Hindostan tribes actually worship upright 
stones ; but Colonel Forbes Leslie regards the sacred 
stones represented in PI. III. as a i)lace of worship, 
rather than as actual deities ; and this is at any rate 
the case with another group similarly painted, which 
he observed near Andlee, also in the Dekkan, and 
which is peculiarly interesting from its resemblance to 
those stone circles of our own country of which Stone- 
henge is (see Frtmtisjnece) the grandest representative. 

* Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. Anthr. Inst., 1871, p. 130. 

p. 260. ^ Miiller, Des. de toutes les Xat. 

t * "U.S.Bxplor.Exped., pp.77,84. de VEmp. llusse, pt. ii. p. 106; 

* Godwin- Austen, Jour, of the pt.iii. p. 141. 
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Fig. 1 8, p. 269, represents ^ a religious dance as prac- 
tised by the Bedskins of Virginia. Here, also, as already 
mentioned, we see a sacred circle of stones, differing 
from those of our own country, and of India, only in 
having a human head rudely carved on each stone. 

The lower races of men have no Priests properly so 
called. Maiiy passages, indeed, may be quoted which, 
at first sight, appear to negative this assertion. If, 
however, we examine more closely the true functions 
of these so-called ‘ priests,’ we shall easily satisfy our- 
selves that the term is a misnomer, and that wizards 
only are intended. Without temples and sacrifices 
there cannot be priests. 

In Australia there were no priests, though every one 
was more or less a magician. 

According to Drury, there were no priests in Mada- 
gascar ; more recently, however, the guardians of the 
idols had usurped priestly functions and even claimed 
for themselves immunities from legal conseqiiences, 
akin to the custom of privilege of clergy, which sur- 
vived until so recently among ourselves.^ 

The Xew Zealanders ^ had ‘ no regular priesthood.’ 
Neither the Hill Tribes of India nor the Vedic Aryans 
had priests. Mr. Gladstone ^ observes that the priest 
was not, ‘ as such, a significant personage in Greece at 
‘ any period, nor had the priest of any one place or 
‘ deity, so far as we know, any organic connection with 
‘ the priest of any other ; so that if there were priests, 
‘ yet there was not a priesthood.’ 

' Mojurs des Sauv. Aiii6r., vol. ii. People, p. 400. 
p. 136. ^ Yate, p, 146. 

* Sibree, MadagaRcar and its * Juventus Muiidi, p. 181. 
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Muller again expresses himself in very siijiilar 
language. ‘That there ever was in Greece,’ he says, 
‘ a priesthood, strictly speaking, in contradistinction to 
‘ a laity, is a point which, in ray opinion, cannot at all 
‘ he established.’ ^ 

The progress seems to be that at first all men were, 
in this respect at least, alike. After a while some 
became more celebrated than others as sorcerers and 
diviners. These persons gradually associated- them- 
selves into a special class or caste, and assumed also 
the functions of doctors and priests. These qualities 
by degrees assumed more and mon' importance. It is 
therefore, in some <;ases, difficult to say whether the 
‘ medicine men,’ or ‘ mystery men,' are doctors or 
priests. For instance, among the Kaffirs there are 
certain persons known a-s ‘ Isanusi,' ‘ Intonga,’ or, 
‘ Igqira,' which terms, says Mr. Warner,- ‘I choose to 
‘ translate by the word “ priest,” in preference to that of 
‘ “ doctor,” the term generally employed by Europeans 
‘ to designate this class of persons.’ 

An important part of their duty consists in regulat- 
ing the weather. ‘ This,’ says Mr. Warner,® ‘ is another 
‘ of the heathenish vanities in which the benighted 
‘ Kaffirs put their trust. They firmly believe that some 
‘ of their priests have the power to cause It to rain.’ 

Nor was religion at first connected with any definite 
or obligatory creed. That is a compai’atively modern 
and uufin-tuiiate idea. Religion has too often, been 
smothered by theology. Ancient religion consisted in 
action not in belief. 

' Scientific System of Mythology, * Kaffir Laws and Customs, p. 80. 

p. 188. ' •’ Ibid. p. 104. 
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I have already pointed out {ante, p. 247) the great 
difference between the belief in ghosts and in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Some races entirely disbelieve 
in the survival of the soul after the death of the body, 
and even those which are more advanced often differ 
from us very much in their views ; in fact the belief in 
a universal, independent, and endless existence is con- 
fined to the very highest races of men.^ The New 
Zealanders believe that a man who is eaten as well as 
killed, is thus destroyed both soul and body. Even, 
howe\’er, those who have proper interment are far from 
secure of reaching the happy regions in the land of 
spirits. The road to these is long and dangerous, and 
many a soul perishes by the way. 

In the Tonga Islands the chiefs are regarded as im- 
mortal, the Tooas or common peojde as mortal ; with 
reference to the intermediate class, or Mooas, there is a 
difference of opinion. 

A friend of Mr. Lang’s ^ ‘ tried long and patiently to 
‘ make a verv intelligent docile Australian black under- 
‘ stand his existence without a body, but the black 
■ never could keep his countenance, and generally made 
‘ an excuse to get away. One day the teacher watched 
‘ and found that he went to have a hearty fit of 
‘ laughter at the absurdity of the idea of a man living 
‘ and going about without arms, legs, or mouth to eat ; 
‘ for a long time he could not believe that the gentle- 
‘ man was serious, and when life did realise it, the more 
‘ serious the teacher was, the more ludicrous the whole 
‘ affair appeared to the black.’ 

' Taylor, New Zealand and its ^ The Aborigines of Australia, 
Inhabitants, p. 101. p. 31. 
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The. resurrection of the body as preached by the 
missionaries,* appeared to the Tahitians ‘ astounding ’ 
and ‘ incredible ; ’ and ‘ as the subject was more fre- 
‘ quently brought under their notice in public discourse 
‘ or in reading the Scriptures, and their minds were 
‘ more attentively exercised upon it in connection with 
‘ their ancestry, themselves, and their descendants, it 
‘ appeared invested with more than ordinary difficulty, 
‘ bordering, to their apprehension, on impossibility.’ 

We find a very similar belief also among the 
Esquimaux * and the Kaffirs.^ 

As regards Central India, Colonel Dalton says,'* ‘ I 
‘ do not think that the present generation of Kols have 
‘ any notion of a heaven or hell that may not be traced 
‘ to Brahminical or Christian teaching. The old idea 
‘ is that the souls of the dead become “ bhoots,” spirits, 
‘ but no thought of reward or punishment is connected 
‘ with the change. When a Ho swears, the oath has 
‘no refereiuje whatever to a future state. He prays 
‘ that if he speak not the truth he may be afflicted in 
‘ this world with the loss of all — health, wealth, wife, 
‘ children : that he may sow without reaping, and 
‘ finally may be devoured by a tiger ; but he swears 
‘ not by any happiness beyond the grave. He has in 
‘ his primitive state no such hope ; and 1 believe that 
‘ most Indian aborigines, though they may have some 
* vague ideas of continuous existence, will be found 
‘ equally devoid of oi’iginal notions in i-egard to the 
‘ judgment to come.’ 

^ Ellis, I’olynesiau liesearches, vol. ii. p. 20. 
vol. ir. p. 166. ^ Callaway, Amazulu Keligion, 

- Crantz’s Greenland, p. 269 ; p. 666. 
quoted in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, * Trans. Ethn. Soc., 1867, p. 38. 
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In his ‘ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,’ he makes 
a similar statement with reference to the Chalikatas, 
another of the hill tribes, declaring that they ‘ utterly 
^ rejected all notions of a future state. The spirits they 
‘ propitiated were, they declared, mortal like them- 
‘ selves.’ ' The Buihers,- Oraons,^ and Juangs * also 
held very similar views. Again, ‘ all enquirers on the 
‘ subject appeared to have arrived at the conclusion that 
‘ the Santals have no belief in a future state.’ ’’ 

Among the Microiiesiaus, according to Hale,® the 
souls of those, ‘ oidy those, who are tattooed (being 
‘ chiefly ])ersous of free birth) can expect to reach the 
‘ Kainakahi. All others are intercepted on their way, 

• and devoured by a monstrous giantess, called Baine' 
Some of the Guinea negroes considered that the soul of 
the departed was subjected to an examijiation as to 
his conduct during life, and if found wantijig, ‘ his god 
‘ plunges him into the river, where he is drowned, and 
‘ buried in eternal oblivion.’ ^ 

Even when the s2)irit is supposed to survive the 
body, the condition of souls after death is not at first 
(considered to differ materiall)' from that during life. 
Heaven is merely a distant part of earth. Thus the 
‘ seats of happiness are represented by some Hindu 

• writers to be vast mountains on the north of India.’ ® 

The Haitians considered that the paradise of the dead 
was situated in the lovely western valleys of their island.® 

• 

^ Trans. Ethn. Soc., 18(57, p. 21. Hosman, Pinkerton’s Voyages, 

- Des. Ethn. of Bengal, ]). 133. vol. xvi. p. 401. 

^ Zoc. cit. p. 257. Dubois, loc. cit. p. 485. 

^ Loc. cit. p. 167. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. 

Loc. cit. p. 218. ii. p. 5(5. 

U.8. Expl. Exped., p. 99. 
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Again, in Tonga the souls are supposed to go to 
Bolotoo, a large island to the north-west, well stocked ^ 
with all kinds of useful and ornamental plants, ‘ always 
‘bearing the richest fruits and the most beautiful 
‘ flowers, according to their respective natures ; that 
‘ when these fruits or flowers are plucked, others 
‘ immediately oc<mpy their place. . . . The island of 
‘ Bolotoo is supposed to be so far off as to render it 
‘ dangerous for their canoes to attempt going there ; and 
‘it is supposed, moreover, that even if the}' were to 
‘ succeed in reaching so far, unless it happened to be 
‘ the particular will of the gods, they would be sure to 
‘ miss it.’ 

They believe, however, that on one occasion a canoe 
actually rca(ihed bolotoo. The crew landed, but when 
they attempted to touch anything ‘ they could no more 
‘ lay hold of it than if it had been a shadow.’ Conse- 
quently hunger soon overtook them, and forced them 
to return, which they fortunately succeeded in doing. 
The Samoans have a picturesque expression for a man 
who is dead. They say, ‘ he has set sail.’ 

A curious notion, already referred to, is the belief 
that each man has several souls. It is coimnon to 
various parts of America,- and exists in Madagascar as 
well as among the Khonds of Hindostan. It apparently 
arises from the idea that each pulse is the seat of a 
different life. It also derives an appearance of proba- 
bility from the inconsistencies of behaviour to which 
savages are so prone. The Fijians also believed that 

^ Mariner, loc. dt. vol. ii. Greenland, Muller, Ges. der Am. 
p. 108. T^rreligionen, p. 66 ; and among the 

^ Tertre’s History of the C'aribby Chi||pewas. Schoolcraft, vol. vi. 
Islands, p. 288. It prevails also in p.,^64. 
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each man has two spirits.* Among the ancient Greeks 
and Eomans there are some indications of the existence 
of a similar belief. “ 

We regard the body and soul as being, during this 
life at any rate, inseparably connected. That, however, 
is by no means a general view. The stoiy of Meleager, 
whose life was in a log of wood, is familiar to every 
schoolboy. In many cases, as in that of Samson, the 
strength I'csted in the hair, or in certain special hairs. 
Samson and Meleager are not stated to have had any 
option in the matter, but in other cases wizards have 
claimed to make warriors invulnerable by keeping theii’ 
lives at home when their bodies went into battle. In 
many Norse and Celtic tales, indeed all over the world, 
we find stoi’ies of giants, sorcerers, ogres, warlocks, &c. 
who had no heart in their body, but whose life was 
hidden away in some remote and inaccessible plac-e of 
security, and who thus became invulnerable, unless, 
indeed, the depository of the life could be discovered 
and destroyed as in Miss Erere’s delightful story of 
I’unchkin.^ 

The belief in a future state, if less elevated than our 
own, is singularly vivid among some barbarous races. 
Thus we are told tliat among the Ancient Britons 
money was habitually lent on what may strictly be 
tenned ‘ post-obits ’—promises to pay in another world, 
and it is said that the same thing occurs even now in 
Japan. 

A striking instance of undoubting faith is mentioned 
by Mr. Tylor. A Hindoo thought he had been unfairly 

* Fiji and the Fijians, jpol. i. * Lafitau, vol. ii. p. 424. 
p. 241, ' ^ ® Old Deccan Days, p. 12. 
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deprived of forty rupees, whereupon he cut off his own 
mother’s head, witii her full consent, in order that her 
spirit might haunt and harass the man who had taken 
the money, and those concerned with him.* 

Although the Fijians believe that almost every- 
thing has a spirit, few spirits are immortal ; the road to 
Mbr.Ia is long, and beset with so many difficulties, that 
after all few attain to immortality 

’J'hey believe that ‘ as they die, such will be their 
‘ condition in anotlier world ; hence their desire to 
‘escape extreme inlirmity.’ ’I’he way to Mbulu, as 
already mentioned, is long and difficult ; many always 
])erish, and no diseased or inffrm person could possibly 
succeed in surmounting all tlie dangers of tlie road. 
Hence, as soon as a man feels the approach of old age 
he notifies to his children that it is time for him to di(*. 
If he neglects to do so, the children after a while take 
the matter into their own hands. A family consultation 
is held, a day appointed, and the grave dug. The aged 
person has his choice of being strangled or buried 
alive. Mr. Hunt gives the following striking description 
of such a ceremony once witnessed by him. A young 
man came to him and invited him to attend his mother's 
funeral, which was just going to take place. Mr. Hunt 
accepted the invitation, and joined the procession, but, 
surprised to see no corpse, he made enquiries, when^ie 
young man ‘ pointed out his niother, who was walking 
‘ along with them, as gay and lively as any of those 
‘ present, and apparently as much pleased. Mr. Hunt 

^ Primitive Culture, vol.ii.p. 103. p. 400. 

‘ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. ^ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 
p. 247. Seemann, Mission to Viti, p. ^83. 
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‘ expressed his surprise to the young man, and asked how 
‘ he could deceive him so much by saying his mother 
‘ was dead, when she was alive and well. He said, iii 

• reply, that they had made her death-feast, and were 

• now going to bury her ; that she was old, that his 
‘ brother and himself had thought she had lived long 
^ enough, and it was time to l)ury her, to which she had 

• willingly assented, and they were about it now. He 

• iiad come to Mr. Hunt to ask his j)rayers, as they did 
‘ those of the priest. 

‘ He added, that it was Ironi love for his mother 

• that he had done so ; that in consequence of the same 
' love, they were now going to bui'y her and that none 

• I)ut themselves could or ouglit to do such a sacred 

• office ! Mr. Hunt did all in his power to prevent so 

• diabolical an act ; but the only reply he received was 
■ that she was their motlier, and they were her children, 

• and they ought to put her to death. On j eaching the 

• grave, the nu)ther sat down, when they all, including 

• children, grandchildren, relations and friends, look an 

• affectionate leave of her ; a rope, made of twisted tapa. 

• was then passed twice round her neck by her sons, who 

• took hold of it and strangled her ; after which she 
‘ was put into her grave, with the usual ceremonies.’ ‘ 

So general was this custom that in one towi con- 
taiaing several hundred inhabitants Captain Wilkes did 
not see one man over forty years of age, all the old 
people having been buried. Tlie same belief is found 
in other Pacific Islands, as, for instance, in the Ilervey 
Islands.’-^ 

^ Wilkes' Exploring Expedition, ~ Gill, Myths of the South Pa- 
condensed edition,]). '211. cific, ]). 1(52. 
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For the same reason the Australians in some cases 
cut off the right thumb of a dead foe, believing that 
being thus ‘unable to throw the spear or to use the 
‘ dowak efficiently, his spirit can do them very little 
‘ injury.’ ' We find also a very siniilar belief among 
some of the negroes.- 

1. 1 Daliome the king sends constant messages to 
Ids deceased father, by messengers who are killed for 
the ])urpose.^ The same firm belief which leads to 
this reconciles the messengers to their fate. They 
are well treated beforeliand, and their death, being 
instantaneous, is attended with little pain. Hence 
we are assured that they are quite cheerful and con- 
tented, and scarcely seem to look on their death as a 
misfortune. 

The North American Indian, as Schoolcraft tells us, 
has little dread of death. ‘ He does not fear to go to a 
‘ land which, all his life long, he has heard abounds in 
‘ rewards without punishments.’ * The Japanese com- 
mit suicide for the most trifling causes ; and it is said 
that in C!hina, if a rich man is condemned to death, he 
can sometimes purchase a willing substitute at a ver}^ 
small expense. 

When Li Hung Chang was dying his friends sent a 
green official chair with eight bearers and eight black 
horses with riders all made of paper and life-size. 
These were arranged in the courtyard outside the 
death chamber in the form of a procession, four out- 
riders being in front of the chair and four behind. As 

’ Oldfield, Trans. Ethu. Soc., ^ Burton’s Dahome, voL ii. 
N.S., vol. iii. ]). 287. p. 25. 

^ Wiittke, Ges. der Mensch., . ^ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, vol. 
vol. i. p. 107. . . ii. p. 68. 
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soon as the death was announced these were burned to 
carry the spirit to heaven on the flamesd 

The lower races have no idea of Creation, and even 
among those somewhat more advanced it is at first 
very incomplete. Their deities are part of, not the 
makers of, the world ; and even when the idea of 
(creation dawns upon the mind, it is not strictly a 
(treation, but merely the raising of land ah-eady existing 
at the bottom of the original sea. 

The Abipones had no theory on the subject ; when 
(piestioned by Dobritzhofler,- ‘ My father,' replied 
Yehoalay readily anti frankly, ‘our grandfathers, and 
‘ great-grandfathers, were wont to contemplate the 
‘ earth alone, solicitous only to see whether the plain 
‘ afforded grass and water for their horses. They 

• Jiever troubled themselves about what went on in the 
‘ heavens, and who was the creator and governor of 

• the stars.’ 

Father liaegert,^ in his account of the Californian 
Indians, says, ‘ I often asked them whether they had 
" never put to themselves the question who might be 

• tlie Creator and Preserver of the sun, moon, stars, and 
‘ other objects of nature, but was always sent home with 
‘ a “ vara,” which means “ no ” in their languagfe.’ 

The C^hipewyaiis ^ thought that the world existed at 
first in the form of a globe of water, out of which the 
Great Spirit raised the land. The Lenni Lenape ’’ say 
that Manitu at the beginning swam on the water, and 
made ‘the earth out of a grain of sand. He then made 

' Times, Friday, Nov. 8, 1901. * Dunn’s Oregon, p. 102. 

- Loc. ait. vol. ii. p. •’>9. ’ Mtiller, Ges. d. Amer. Ur. 

® Loc. cit. p. 390. p. 107. 
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a man and woman out of a tree. The Mingos and 
Otawas believe that a rat brought up a grain of sand 
from the bottom of the water, and thus produced the 
land. Tlie Crees ' had no ideas at all as to the origin 
of the world. 

Stuhr, who was, as Muller says, a good observer of 
such matters, tells us that the Siberians had no idea of 
a Creator. Wlien Hurc'hell suggested the idea of crea- 
tion to the llacliapin Kaffirs, they ‘ asserted that every- 
‘ thing made itself, and that trees and herbage grew by 
‘ their own will.' - It has been stated that the Kaffirs 
worship a supreme being named Morinio. Moffat, 
however, considered that this was the spirit of a gi’eat 
chief. It also appears from Bishop Callaway’s researches 
that the Zulu Kaffirs liave no notion of creation. 
Casalis makes the same statement : all the natives, he 
says, ‘ whom we questioned on the subject have 
‘ assured us that it never entered their heads that the 
‘ earth and sky might be the woj-k of an Invisible 
‘ Being.’ •* The same is also the case with the Hottentots. 

The Australians, again, had no idea of creation. 
According to Polynesian mythology, heaven and earth 
existed from the beginning.'' The latter, howe\'er, was 
at first covered b}' water, until Mawe drew uj) New 
Zealand l)y means of an enchanted fish hook.'’ This 
fish-hook was made from the jaw-bone of Muri-ranga- 
wheuna, and is now the (tape forming the southern 
extremit}' of Hawkes’ Bay. ’I'lie Tongans,'’ Samoans,^ 

‘ Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Gill, Myths of the South l*acific, 
Sea, vol. i. p. 143. p. 20. Shortland, loc, cit. p. 35. 

' Loc. cit. vol. ii. p. 650. •* Ibid, p, 45. 

The Basutos, p. 288. '* Mariner, loc. cit. voi. i. p. 284. 

^ Polynesian Mythology, p. 1. ^ Hale, U. S. Expl. Exp., p. 25. 
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and Hervey Islanders ^ have a very similar tale. Here 
the islands were drawn iij) hy Tangaloa, ‘ but, the line 
‘ accidentally breaking, tlie act was iiutomplete, and 
‘ matters were left as tliey now are. They show a hole 
‘ in the rock, about two feet in diameter, whi(di quite 
^ perforates it, and in which Taiigaloa’s hook got fixed. 
^ It is, moreover, said that Tooitonga had, till within a 
‘ few years, this very hook in his possession.’ 

As regards I’ahiti. Williams- observes that the 
‘ origin of the gods, and their priority of existen(*e in 
‘ comparison witli the formation of the earth, being a 
‘ matter of uncertainty even among the native priests, 

' involves the whole in the greatest obscurity.' Even 
in Sanskrit there is no word for creation, nor does any 
such idea appear in the Rigveda, in the Zendavesta, or 
in Horner. 

When the Capuchin missionary Merolla^ asked the 
(iueen of Singa, in Western Africa, who made the 
world, she, ‘without the least hesitation, leadily an- 
‘ swered, “My ancestors." “Then,’ replied the Capu- 
‘chin, “does your Majesty enjoy the whole power 
“■“of your ancestors? ’ “Yes,’' answered she, “and 

‘ “ much more, for ovei- and above what they liad, I am 
‘ “ absolute mistress of the kingdom of Matainl^a ! ” A 
‘ remark which shows how little she realised tlu^ mean- 
‘ ing of the term “ Creation." ' The negroes in Guinea 
thought that man was created by a great black spider'.^ 
The Bongos of the Soudan ‘ have no conception of there 
‘ being* a Creator.’ ^ Other negroes, however, have more 

1 Gill, Myths of the 8. Pacific, ‘ Pinkerton's A'oyages, vol. xvi. 
p. 7a. p. ao6. 

Polynesian Kesearches, vol. ii. * If>id- p* 45a. 
p. 191, * * Heart of Africa, vol. ii. p. 306. 

I) D 
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just ideas on the subject, probably derived from the 
missionaries. 

The Kumis of Chittagong believe that a certain 
Deity made the wt)rld and the trees and the creeping 
things, and lastly ‘ he set to work to make one man and 
‘ one woman, forming their bodies of clay ; but each 
‘ v’ght, on the completion of his work, there came a 
‘ great snake which, while God was sleeping, devoured 
‘ the two images.' ' At length the Deity created a dog 
which drove away the snake, and thus the creation of 
man was accomplished. 

We cannot fail also to be struck with the fact that 
the lower forms of religion are almost independent of 
Prayer. To ns prayer seems almost a necessary part 
of religion. Hut it evidently involves a belief in the 
goodness of God, a truth which, as we have seen, was 
not early recognised. 

Mr. Man, while maintaining that the Andaman 
Islanders believed in the existence of Spirits, admits 
that they did not worship or pray to them.- 

Of the Hottentots Kolben says, ‘It is most certain 
‘ they neither pray to any one of their deities nor utter 
‘ a word to any mortal concerning the condition of their 
‘ souls or a future life.' , . . Even those negroes, 
says Bosman, who have a faint conception of a higher 
Deity, ‘ do not pray to him, or ofl'er any sacrifices to 
‘ ‘him, for which they give the following reasons : — 
* “ God, ’ say they, ‘‘ is too high e.xalted above us, and 
‘ “too great to condescend so much as to trouble him- 
‘ “ self or think of mankind.” ' ^ 

^ Lewin’s Hill Tracts of Chitta- Man, Jour. Anthr. Inst., 1882. 

gongf p. 90. •’ Bosman, /oc. cif, p. 493. 
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The Mandiiigoes, according to Park, regard the 
Deity as ‘ so remote, and of so exalted a nature, tliat it 
^ is idfe to imagine the feeble supplications of wretched 
• mortals can reverse the decrees, and change the pur- 
‘ poses, of unerring Wisdom.’ * Tliey seem, however, 
to have little conlidence in their own views, and generally 
assured Park, in answer to his enquiries al)Out religion 
and the immortality of the soul, that " no man knows 
' anything about ifc.’ ‘The uncontaminated African,' 
says Li\dngstone, believes that the (jreat Spirit lives 
above the stars, ‘but they never pray to him.'- 
‘ Neither among the Eskimos nor Tinne,' says Itichard- 
son, ‘could I ascertain that prayer was ever . made to 
‘ the Kitche tlie Grejit Spirit or “ Master of 

^“Life."'^* Dr. Prescott, in Schoolcraft's ‘Indian 
‘ Tribes,' also states that the North American Indians 
<lo not [)ray to the Great Spirit.^ 'fhe Caribs consider 
that the Good Spirit ‘ is endued with so great goodness 
‘ that it does not take any revenge even of its enemies; 
‘ whence it conies that they render it neither honour 
^ nor adoration.' ^ 

The Karens are said to believe in a supreme God, 
but they worship him not witli prayer or praise, or any 
kind of service.** 

According to Metz, the Todas (Neilgherry Hills) 
never pray. Even among the priests, he says, ‘ the 
‘ only sign of adoration that I have ever seen them 
‘ ]xn*form is lifting tlie right hand to the forehead, 

* Park's Travels, vol. i, p. 267. Tribes, vol. iii. p. 220. 

' Zambesi, p. 147. ' Tertre’s History of the Caribby 

Uichardson's Boat Journey, Islands, p. 278. 
vol. i. p. 44. McMahon, The Karens of the 

‘ Prescott, Schoolcraft's Indian Gold. Chersonese, p. 91. ’ 
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‘ covering the nose with the thumb, when entering the 
‘ sacred dairy ; and the words, “ May all be well ! " are 
‘ all that T have ever heard them utter in the form of a 
‘ prayer.’ * Marshall, however, gives a different account. 
According to him,- the Todas do pray, and their prayers 
are of the most matter-of-fact description. Every man, 
ac lie enters his hut at night, turns round and mutters 
to himself, ‘ May it be well with the male children, the 
‘ men, the cows, the female calves, and everything ; ' in 
which latter exi)ression the Women and female children 
must be included, if they are included at all. Tlie 
material character of their religious views is amusingly 
indicated by the remark of a Toda with reference to 
the ‘ Pekkans,' which is the poorest of the Toda clans, 
and has no holy place : ‘ Aha,' he said, • they are poor, 
‘ they do not want a god.’ 

A very different olyection to pra^'er (in the sensf* of 
a request for material benefits) was expressed by Tomo- 
chichi. the Chief of the Yamacraws (Xorth America), to 
General Oglethorpe:''’ ‘that the asking for any par- 
• ticular blessing looked to him like directing God ; and, 
‘ if so, that it must be a verj* wicked thing. That 
‘ for his part he thought everything that happened in 
‘ the world was as it should be ; that God of hiin- 
‘ self would do for ev^eryone what was consistent 
‘ with the good of the whole ; and that our duty to 
‘ him was to be content with whatever happened in 
‘ general, and thankful for all the good that happened 
‘ in particular.' 

^ Tribes of the Neilgherries, '* Jones, Antiquities of the 
p. 27. Southern Indians, p. 421. 

Marshall’s Todas, p. 71. 
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The connection l)etween morality and religion will 
he (considered in a later chapter. Here, I will only 
observe tliat the deities of the lower races, being subject 
to the same passions as man, and in many cases, indeed, 
themselves monsters of iniquity, regarded crime witli 
indifTerence, so long as the religions ceremonies and 
sacrifices in their honour were not neglected. Hence 
it follows that through all these lower races there is no 
idea of any Being corresponding to Satan. So far, in- 
deed, as their deities are evil they may be s<j called ; 
but the essential character of Satan is that of the 
TenqUer ; hence in the order of succession this idea 
cannot arise until morality has become connected witli 
rcdigion. 

It is impossible to imagine ti greater contrast than 
that presented by Cliristianity and Buddhism, which, 
in spite of some remarkable outward resemblances to 
lioman C^atholicism, difiers most essentially in its tenets, 
tetiching that ev’ery virtuous act is infallilfiy rewarded ; 
eA ery sin inevitably punished, and being, as Col. Talboys 
Wheeler says, ‘a religio)i without Gods, without Priests 
‘ properly so called, and without sacrifices, penances, 
‘ or supplications to Deity.’ * 

Thus, then, I have endeavoured to trace the gradual 
development of religion among the lower races of man. 

The lower savages regard their deities as scarcely 
more powerful than themselves ; they are evil, not 
good;, they are to be propitiated by sacrifices, not by 
prayer ; they are not creators ; they are neither omni- 
scient nor all-powerful ; they neither reward the good 
nor punish the evil; far from conferring immortality 
^ Wheeler, Hist, of India, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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on man, they ai’e not even in all cases immortal them- 
selves. 

Where the material elements of civilisation developed 
themseh es without any corresponding increase of know- 
ledge, as, for instance, in Mexico and Peru, a more cor- 
rect idea of Divine power, w'ithout any corresponding 
enlightenment as to the Divine nature, led to a religion 
of terror, which finally became a terrible scourge of 
humanity. 

Gradually, howcA er, an increased acquaintance with 
the laws of nature enlarged the mind of man. He first 
supposed that the Deity fashioned the earth, raising it 
out of the water and preparing it as a dwelling-place 
for man, and subsequently realised the idea that land 
and water were alike created by Divine power. After 
Regarding spirits as altogether evil, he rose to a belief 
in good as well as in evil deities, and, gradually sub- 
ordinating the latter to the former, wu)rshipped the 
good spii'its alone as gods, the evil sinking to the level 
of demons. From believing oidy in ghosts, he came 
gradually to the recognition of the soul : at length 
uniting this belief with that in a beneficent and just 
Being, he connected Morality with Religion ; a step 
the importance of which it is scarcely possible to ovei- 
estimate. 

Thus we see that as men rise in civilisation, their 
religion rises with them. The Australians dimly 
imagine a being, spiteful, malevolent, but weajk, and 
dangerous only in the dark. The Negro’s deity is 
more powerful, but not less hateful — in\'isible, indeed, 
\nvt subject to pain, mortal like himself, and liable 
to be made the slave of man by eiichaiitmeiit. The 
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deities of the youth Sea Islanders are, some good, some 
e\'il; but, on the whole, more is to be feared from 
tlie latter than to be hoped from the former. They 
tashioiied the land, but are not truly creators, for^ 
earth and water existed before them. They do not 
j)unish the evil, nor reward the pood. Tliey watch 
over tlie affairs of men ; l)ut if, on the one hand, witch- 
craft has no power over them, neither, on the otlier, 
(ian prayer influence them — they re([uire to share the 
crops or the l)ooty of their worsliip|)ers. It is not too 
much to say that the dread of witchcraft and of 
evil demons haunts the savape from the cradle to the 
prave. 

It a])pears, tlien, that every increase in science — 
that is, in positive and asoertained knowledge — brinps 
witli it an el(‘\’ation of relipion. Noi* is this progress 
confined to the lower races. Even within the last 
century, s(*ience has purifienl the religion of Western 
Europe by rooting- out tlie dark belief in witchcraft, 
which led to tliousands of executions, and hung like a 
black pall o^^r the (Jliristianity of tlie middle ages. 

The immense service which yinence has thus ren- 
dered to the cause of lieligion and of Humanity, has 
not hitherto received the recognition which it deserves. 
Hcieiice is still regarded by many excellent, but narrow- 
minded, persons as hostile to religious truth, while in 
fact she is only ojiposed to religious error. No doubt 
her influence has always been exercised in opposition 
to those who present contradictory assertions under the 
excuse of mystery, as well as to all but the highest 
concejitions of Divine power. The time, however, is 
approaching when it will he generally perceived that, so 
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far from Science being opi)ose(l to Eeligion, true Eeligion 
is, without Science, impossible ; and if we consider 
the various aspects of ('hristianity as understood })y 
different nations, we can hardly fail to see that the 
dignity, and therefoix* the truth, of their religious be- 
liefs, is ill direct relation to their knowledge of Science 
and of the great physical laws by which our universe is 
governed. 
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CHAHACTKR ANT) MORALS 

T he iic.connts which we possess of the charjicter 
of sjuage races are coullicting and unsatisfac- 
tory. In some cases travellers have expressed strong 
opinions, for which they had oh\iously no sufficient 
foundation. Thus the unfortunate La Perouse, who 
sptutt only one day on Easter Island, states his belief 
that the inhabitants ‘are as corrupt as the cinmm- 
‘ stances in which they are placed will permit them to 
‘ be.’ ’ On the other hand, the Friendly Islanders were 
so called by Captain Cook on account of the apparent 
kindness and hospitality with which they received him. 
Yet, as we now know, this api)earance of friendshi]) 
was entirely hypocritical. The natives endeavoured to 
lidl him into security, with the intention of seizing his 
ship and massacring the crew ; which design a fortu- 
nate accident alone prevented them from carrying into 
effect; yet Captain Cook never had the slightest sus- 
picion of their treachery, or of the danger which he so 
narrowly escaped. 

In ,some cases the same writer gives accounts totally 
at variance with one another. Thus Mr. Ellis,^ the ex- 
cellent missionary of the Pacific, states that the moral 

^ La P^rouse’s Voyage, EngWsL * Polynesiaii llesearcLes, \oV. V\. 
edition, vol. ii. p. 327. p. 25. 
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character of the Tahitians was ‘ awfully dark, and 
‘ notwithstanding the apparent mildness of their dispo- 
‘ sition, and the (dieerful vivacity of their conversation, 

‘ no i)ortion of the human race was ever, perhaps, sunk 
‘ lower in brutal licentiousness and moral degradation.’ 
Yet, speaking of this same ])eople, and in the very 
same volume, he tells us that they were most anxious 
to obtain bibles ; on the day when they were to be distri- 
buted the natives came from considerable distances, and 
‘ the place was actuall}' thronged until the co[)ies were 
‘ expended. In their application at our own houses we 
‘ found it impossible to restrain the jieople, so great was 
‘ their anxiety.’ lliidei' these (‘ircumstances we cannot 
M’onder that Ca])taiu Cook and other navigators found 
in them much to admirt* as well as to condemn. 

'Che Kalmucks, agai)i, liaA’e been very diflbnmtlv 
described by different travellers. Pallas, speaking of 
their characters, says, ‘ II m’a paru inliniment meillenr 
‘ qin* ne font depeint plusieurs de nos historiens 
‘ voyageurs.’ ' 

So also the aboriginal tribes of India, as pointed 
out by Mr. Hunter,- have been painted in the blackest 
colours b\' some, and highly [)raised b}' others. 

Mariner gives an excellent account of the state of 
manners among the Tougans, and one which well illus- 
trates the difficulty of arriving at correct ideas on such 
a subject, especially among a people of a different race 
from ourselves and in a different state of civilisation, 

t 

He describes them as loyal ^ and pious,^ obedient 

^ Voyages, vol. i. p. 499. High Asia, pp. 5, 9. 

Comparative Dictionary of the ■’ Zoc. cit. vol, ii. p. 165* 
>ion-Aryan Languages of India and ‘ 1*. 164. 
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children,' affectionate parents,- kind husbands,'^ modest 
and faithful wives, ^ and true friends.*'' 

On the other hand, the)" seem to have had little 
feeling of morality. They ‘ had no words foi* justice or 
" injustice, for cruelty or humanity.’^' ‘ Theft, revenge, 
" rape, and murder under many circumstances are not 
" held to be crimes.' '^diey had no idea of future rewards 
and punishments. They saw no harm in seizing ships 
l)y treachery and murdering the crews. The men were 
cruel, treache!*ous, and revengeful. Mari*iages were 
terminable at the wliim of the husband,^ and, except- 
ing in married women, (‘hastity was not regarded as a 
virtue, thougli it was thought impro])er for a woman 
rrequently t(^ (*hange her lover. Yet we are told that 
on the whole,^ this system, although so opposed to our 
feelings, had ‘ not the least api)earanc.e of any bad effect. 
‘ The women were tender, kind mothers, tht^ children 
‘ well cared for.* Both sexes a})])eared to be (*ontented 
and happy in their relations to each other, and ^ as to 
‘ domestic quarrels, they were seldom known.' We 
must not judge them too hardly for their proposed 
treacliery to Captain Cook. Even in Northern Europe 
shipwrecks were long considered fair spoil, the strangers 
being connected with the natives by no civil or family 
ties, and the idea of natural right not being highly 
developed.*’ With some seafaring 2)eoples it even seemed 
to be impious and wrong to succcnir those whom the 
gods of th(^ waters had endeavoured to destroy. 

' r. 155. P. 148. 

P. 179. 7 P. 1(57. 

P. 179. ^ P. 177. 

^ P. 170. •' 8ee Montesquieu, Esprit des 

P. 15:^. Lois, vol. ii. ]>. 199. 
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Lastly, if, in addition to the other sources of diffi- 
culty, we remember that of language, we cannot wonder 
that the characters of savage races have been so differ- 
<*ntly described by different travellers. We all know 
how difficult it is to judge an individual, and it must 
be much more so in the case of a naticjii. In fact, 
whether any given wi'iter praises or blames a particular 
race, depends at least as much on his own character as 
on that of the })eople. 

On the whole, however, 1 think we may assume 
that lift* and property are ftir less secure in savage than 
in civilised communities ; and though the guilt of a 
murder or a theft may be very different uiider different 
circumstances, to the sufferer the result is much the 
same. 

Mr. ftalbi'aith, who lived for many years, as Indian 
agent, among the Sioux (North America), thus describes 
them : ‘ They are ‘ bigoted, barbarous, and exceedingly 
‘ su])erstitious. They regard most of the vices as 

• virtues. Theft, arson, rape, and murder are among 
^ them regarded as the means of distiiujtion ; and the 

• young Indian from childhood is taught to regard 
‘ killing as the highest of virtues. In their dances, and 
‘ at their feasts, the warriors recite their deeds of theft, 
‘ pillage, and .slaughtei- as precious things ; and the 

• highest, indeed the only, ambition of a young brave is 
‘ to secure “ the feather,” which is but a record of his 
‘ having murdered or participated in the murcjer of 
‘ some human being — whether man, woman, or child, 
‘ it is immaterial ; and, after he has secured his first 
‘ “ feather,” appetite is whetted to increase the number 

' Etlin. Journ., p. 304. 
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‘ ill his cap, as an Indian brave is estimated by the 
‘ number of his feathers.’ 

In Tahiti the missionaries considered that ‘ not less 
^ than two-thirds of the children were murdered by their 
‘ parents.’ ^ Mr. Ellis adds, ‘ I do not recollect having 
‘ met with a female in the islands during the whole 
‘ period of my residence there, who had been a mother 
‘ while idolatry prevailed, who had not. imbrued her 
‘ hands in the blood of her offspring.' Mr. Nott also 
makes the same assertion. Girls were more often killed 
than boys, bectause they were of less u.se in fishing and 
ill war. 

Mr. Wallace maintains that savages act up to their 
simple moral code at least as well as we do ; but if a 
man's simple moral code permits him to roll or murder, 
that may be some excuse for him, but it is little conso- 
lation to the sufferer. 

.\s a philosophical question, however, (lu* relative 
character of different races is less interesting than the 
moral condition of the lower races of mankind as a 
whole. 

Mr, Wallace, in the concluding chapter of his in- 
teresting work on the Malay Archipelago, has expressed 
the opinion that while civili.sed communities ‘ have 
‘ progressed vastly beyond the savage state in Intel 
‘ lectual achievements, we have not advanced equally in 
‘ morals.’ Nay, he even goes further : in a perfect social 
state, he says, ‘every man would have a sufficiently 
‘ well-balanced intellectual organisation to understand 
‘ the moi-al law in all its details, and would require no 
‘ other motive but the free impulses of his own nature 
' Polynesian Researches, vol. i. pp. 334, 340. 
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‘ to obey that law. Now, it is very remarkable that 
‘ amoiijf people in a very low state of eivilisation, we 
‘ find some approach to such a perfect social state ; ' 
and lie adds, ‘ it is not too much to say that the mass of 
‘ our populations have not at all advanced beyond the 
‘ savaj^e code of morals, and have in many cases' sunk 
‘ below it.’ 

Par from thin kino- this true, I should rather be 
disposed to say tliat Man has, perhaps, made more 
progress in moral than in either material or intellectual 
advancement ; for while even the lowest savages have 
many material and intelle<-tual attainments, they are, it 
seems to me, almost entirely wanting in moral feeling ; 
though I am aware that the contrary Ojiinion has been 
expressed by many eminent authorities. 

Thus Lord Karnes' assumes as an undoubted fact 
‘ that every individual is endued with a sense of right 
‘ and wrong, more or less distinct ; ’ and after admit- 
ting that \ erv different l iews as to morals are held by 
different jieople and diflerent races, he remarks, ‘ these 
‘ facts tend not to disjn-ove the reality of a (Common 
‘ sense in morals ; thei' only jirove that the moral sense 
‘ has not been equally perfect at all times, nor in all 
‘ countries.' 

Hume exj^resses the same opinion in very decided 
language. ‘ Let a man’s insensibility,’ he says, ‘ be ever 
‘ so great, he must often be touched with the images of 
‘ right and wrong ; and let his prejudices be ever so 
‘ obstinate, he must observe that others are susceptible 
* of like imiiressions.’ - Nay, he even maintains that 

’ History of Man, vol. ii. p. 0; vol. iv. p. 18. 

' Hume's Essays, vol. ii. ]». 203. 
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‘ those who have denied tlie reality of moral distinctions 
‘ may be ranked among the disingeniions disputants ; 

‘ nor is it conceivable that any human (U’eature could 
‘ ever seriously believe that all characters and actions 
‘were alike entitled to the affection and regard of every 
‘ one.’ 

Locke, on the other hand, questions the existence 
of innate principles, and terminates his chaptei- on the 
subject in the following words: ‘It is reasonable,’ he 
says,^ ‘ to demand the marks and cliaracters, whereby 

• the genuine innate principles may be distinguished 
‘ from others ; and so, amidst the great variety of pre- 
‘ tenders I may be kept from mistakes in so material 
‘ a point as this. When this is done I shall be ready 
‘ to em])race such welcome and Useful ])ro])ositions ; 

‘ and till then I may with modesty doubt, since T fear 

• universal consent, which is tlie only one produced, 
‘ will scarce prove, a sufficient maik to direct my choice, 
‘ and assure me of any innate principles. From what 
‘ has been said, I think it past doubt that thei-e are j\o 
‘ ])ractical principles wherein all men agree ; and there- 
‘ fore none innate.’ 

Let us now see what light is thrown on this in- 
teresting question by the study of savage life. Mr. 
Wallace draws a charming picture o I’ some small savage 
communities which he has visited. Fach man, he says, 
‘scrupulously respects the rights of his fellow, aud any 
‘ infraction of those rights rarely <jr never takes place. 
‘ In such a community all are nearly ecpial. There are 
‘ none of those wide distinctions of education and igno- 
‘ ranee, wealth and poverty, master and servant, which 

* ' On the Human Understanding, book i. ch. 3, sec. 2. 
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• are the pi-oduct of our civilisation ; there is none of 
‘ that widespread division of labour, which while it in- 
‘ creases wealth, produces also conflicting interests ; there 
‘ is not that severe competition and struggle for existen«e, 
‘ or for wealth, which the po[mlation of civilised countries 
‘ inevitably creates.’ 

But does this prove that they are in a high moral 
condition? Does it prove e^en that they have any 
moral sense at all ? Surely not. For if it does, we 
must equally credit rooks and bees, and most other 
gregarious animals, with a moral state higher than that 
of civilised man. I would not indeed venture to assert 
that the ant or the bee is not possessed of moral feel- 
ings, but we are surely not in a position to affirm 
it. In the very passage quoted, Mr. Wallace has 
pointed out that the inducements to crime are in small 
communities much less than in jiopulous countries. 
The absence of crime, however, does not constitute 
virtue ; and, without temptation, mere innocence has no 
merit. 

Moreover, in small communities almost all the mem- 
bers are related to one another, and family afl'ection 
puts on the appearance of vii-tue. But tliougli parental 
and filial affection po,ssess a very moral aspect, they 
have a totally diflerent origin and a distinct cliaracter. 
To do a thing which is light is by no means the same 
as to do it because it is right. 

We do not generally attribute moral feelings to 
quadrupeds and birds, yet perhaps among animals 
there is no sti'onger feeling than that of the mother 
for her offspring. She will submit to anj' sacrifices 
for their welfare, and fight against almost any ocWs for 
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their protection. Xo follower of Mr. Darwin will be 
surjmsed at this, because for generation after generation 
tliose mothers in whom this feeling was most strong 
have had the best chance of rearing their young. It is 
not, however, moral feeling in the strict sense of the 
term ; and she would, indeed, be a (‘old-heartenl mother 
who cherished and protec'ted her infant only because it 
was right to do so. 

Family aflection and moral feeling have, indeed, b(‘en 
very generally confused together by travellers, yet there 
is some direct testimony which appears to show that the 
moral condition of savages is really mu(*h lower than has 
been usually supposed. 

Thus Mr. Dove, speaking of the Tasmanians, asserts 
that they were entirely "without any moral vit^ws and 
‘ impressions.’ 

Governor Eyre says of the Australians that, ‘having 
‘ no moral sense of what is just and equitable in the 
‘ abstract, their only test of propriety must in such 
‘ cases be, whether they are numerically or physically 
‘ strong* enough to bi*ave the vengean(*e of those whom 
‘they may have provoked or injured.’’ Mr. Uidlej* 
tells us - that he had very great difficulty in conveying 
to the natives of Ausli*alia any idea of sin, and 
e\*entually he could only describe it by the following 
roundabout expression ; ‘ Nyeane kauungo warawara 
‘ yanani.' 

‘ Conscience,' says Burton, ‘ does not exist in Eastei*n 
‘ Africa, and “ repeiitan(*e ’ expresses regret for missed 
" opportunities of mortal (*rime. Itobbery constitutes 

^ Discoveries in Central Australia, ^ ol. ii. p. 384. 

Queensland, p. 442. 
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‘ an honourable man ; murder — the more atrocious the 
‘ midnight crime the better — makes the hero.’ ‘ 

The Yoruba negroes, on the West Coast of Africa, 
according to the same autlior,- ‘ are covetous, cruel, 
‘ and wholly deficient in what the civilised man calls 
‘ conscience ; ’ though it is right to add that some of 
his other statements with reference to this tribe seem 
opposed to this view. 

Mr. Neighbors states that among the (.^omanches of 
Texas ‘ no individual action is considered a crime, but 
‘ every man acts for himself ac(’ording to his own judg- 
‘ ment, unless some superior power — for instance, that 
‘ of a popidar chief — should exercise authority over him. 

• They believe that when they were created the Great 
‘ Spirit gave them the privilege of a free and uncon- 
‘ strained use of their individual faculties.’ ■* 

The Kacharis, according to Dalton, had ‘ in their 
‘ own language no words for sin, for piety, fi^r prayer, 
‘ foi’ repentance.’ ^ 

The Damai'as ‘ seem to have no perceptible notion 
‘ of right or wrong.’® Speaking of the Kaffirs, Mr. 
Casalis, wfiio lived for twenty-three j'ears in South 
.kfrica, says ” that ‘ morality among these })eople depends 
‘ so entirely upon social order that all jjolitical dis- 
‘ organisation is immediately followed by a state of 
‘ degeneracy, which the re-establishment of order alone 
‘ can rectify.’ Thus, then, although their language 
contained words signifying most of the virtues, as well 

* c 

‘ Burton’s First Footsteps in vol. ii. p. 181. 

I^ast Africa, p, 176. ^ Des. Etbn. of Bengal, p. Ho* 

Abeokuta, vol. i. p. 808. See •' Gal ton, he, cit. p. 7 '2, 
also vol. ii. p. 1^18: The Basutos, y. 800. 

’’ Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, 
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as the vices, it would appear from the above passaj^es 
that their moral quality was not clearly re(*oo’nised. 
It must be confessed, however, that the evidence is 
not very (*onclusive, as Mr. C-asalis, even in the same 
chapter, expresses an opinioji on the point scarcely 
consistent with that quoted above. 

Similar a(*counts are a’iven as regards Central Africa, 
''rims at JennaJ and in the surrounding districts, ^ when- 
‘ ever a town is de])rived of its chief, the inhabitants 
*• acknowledge no law- ~anar(*hy, troubles, and confusion 
" immediately prevail, and till a siicc(»ssor is appointed 
' all labour is at an end. The stronger oppress th(» 
" weak, and (consummate every species of crime, with- 
^ out being amenable to any tribunal for theii* ac^tions. 
" Private property is no longer respe(*ted ; and thus, 
** b(dbre a ])erson arrives to cui*b its licentiousness, a 
" town is not unfrectuently reduced from a nourishing 
' state of prosperity and of ha])piness to all the horrors 
• of desolation.’ 1 a viiigstone mentions^ a similar caistom 
among tin* Banyai, a tribe living on the river Zambesi ; 
and the same state of things also oc(*urred in the Sand- 
wich Islands.'* 

Jarves^ mentions with horror the dreadful saturnalia 
" which immediately followed the death of a chief of the 
‘ highest rank. The most unbounded li(*ense prevailed. 
^ All law and restraint were cast aside, and the whole 
people appeared more like demons tlian human beings. 

‘ Every vice and (U'ime was allowed. Property was 

* R. and J. Lander’s Niger Ex- ^ Oerland. Waltz’s A ntlir,, vol. 
])edition, vol. i. p. 9(t Bosnian, loc. \ i. j). 20a. 

ctt.^.346. IWzielf/oc.cit. ]t]h6, 7, Jan es, History of the Ila- 

151. waiian or Sandwich Islands, p. 66. 

^ Travels in South Africa, p. 624. 
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‘ destroyed, houses fired, and old feuds revived and 
‘ l eveuged. Gambling, tliefts, and murder were as open 
‘ as tile day.’ 

The Toiigans, oi‘ Friendly Islanders, Iiad in many 
respects made great advances, yet Mariner ^ states that, 
‘ on a strict examination of their language, we discover 
‘ no words essentially expressive of some of the higher" 
‘ qualities of human merit : as virtue, justice, humanity ; 
‘ noi" of tlu! contrary : as \ ice, injustice, cruelty, &e. 
‘ 'fhey liave, indeed, expressions for these ideas, but 
‘ they are equally applicable to other things. To ex- 
press a virtuous oi" good man, they would say 
‘ “ tangata Idle,’' a good man, oi" tangata loto Idle,’’ a 
‘ man with a good mind ; but the wor d lille, good 
‘ (unlike our virtuous), is equally applicable to an axe, 

‘ canoe, oi" anything else ; again, they have no word to 
‘ express humanity, mercy, &c., but afa, which rather 
‘ means friendship, and is a word of coi'dial salutation.’ 

Mr. Campbell observes that the Soors (one of the 
aboriginal tribes of India), ‘ while described as small, 

• mean, and very black, and like the Santals naturally 
‘ harmless, peaceable, and industrious, are also said to 
‘ be without moral sense.’* ‘The lledskin,' s;iys Col. 
Dodge, ‘has no moral sense whatever.'^ 

The South American Indians of the Gran Chaco are 
said by the missionaries to ‘make no distinction be- 
‘ tween right and wi'ong, and have therefore neither 
‘ fear . nor hope of any present or future punishment 
‘ or reward, nor any mysterious terror of some siq)er- 

‘ Tonga Islands, vol. ii. p. 147. ® Hunting Grounds of the Great 

* G. Camjibell, The Ethnology West, p. 273. 
of India, p. 37. 
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" natural power, whom they mioflit seek to assuage by 
‘ sacrifices or superstitions rites.' ^ 

Tncleecl, I do not remember a single instance in 
which a savage is recorded as having shown any sym- 
ptoms of i-emorse ; and almost the only case I can call 
to mind, in which a man belonging to one of the lower 
ra(*es has a(*counted for an act, by saying explicitly that 
it was right, was when Mr. Hunt asked a young Fijian 
why he had killed his mother.- 

Tlie evidence afforded l)y language is very sug- 
gestive. The words indi(*ating good and evil and tlu* 
dill'erent \’irtues, had, even in our own case, originally 
no moral signifi(*.ation. They are metaphors, sometimes, 
indeed, rather far-fetched. This seems to show that 
language is older than morality, for if the ideas of good 
and evil, right and wrong, had bet‘n themselves innate, 
surely we should have had original words for them. 

It is clear that religion, except in the more ad- 
vanced races, has no moral aspect or influence. The 
deities are almost invariably regarded as evil. 

In Fiji^ "the names of the gods indicate their 
" characters.’ Thus, as Williams tells us, " Ndauthimi 
" steals women of rank and beauty by night or torch- 
" light. Kumbunavanua is the rioter; Mbatimona, the 
" brain eater ; Ravuravu, the murderer ; Mainatavasara, 
" fresh from the cutting-u]) oi* slaughtei’ ; and a host 
" besides of the same sort.’ 

In Peru " every vice had its own especial deity.’ 

' The Voice of Pity, vol. \i. jk 
p. 220. ‘ Oarcilasso de la Ve^a, vol. i. 

'Wilkes’ Voyage, ]>. 06. p. 124. 

^ Fiji and the Fijian.s. vol. i. 
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The character of the Greek gods is fainiliar t(j ns, 
and was anything l)ut moral. Such beings would not 
necessarily reward the good, or punish the evil. Hence 
it is not surprising that Socrates saw little comuM-tion 
between ethics and religion, or that Aristotle altogether 
sejjarated morality fi'om theology. Hence also wt* 
cannot be surprised to find that, even when a belief 
in a future state has dawned on the civilised mind, it is 
not at first associated with reward or punishment. 

The Australians, though they had a vague belief 
in ghosts, and supposed that after death they become 
white men; that, as they say, ‘Fall down black man, 
‘ jump up white man;’ have no idea of retribution.^ 
The Guinea negroes ‘ have no idea of future rewards or 
‘ punishments for the good or ill actions of their past 
‘ life.’- Other negro races, however, have more ad- 
vanced ideas on the subject. 

‘The ’fahitians believe in the immortality of the 
‘ soul, at least its existence in a separate state, and that 
‘ there are two situations of difl’erent degrees of happi- 
‘ ness, somewhat analogous to our heaven and hell ; the 
‘ superior situation they call “ Tavirua ferai," the other 
‘ “ Tiahoboo. " They do not, however, consider them 
‘ as places of reward and punishment, but as receptacles 
‘ for different classes ; the fii'st for their chiefs and 
‘ principal [leople, the other for those of inferior rank ; 
‘ for they do not suppose that their actions here in 
‘ the-least influence their future state, or, indeed, that 
‘ they come under the cognisance of their deities at all.' ^ 

‘ Voyage of the ^ Fly,’ vol. ii. •'* See Cook’s Voyage round the 
p. 22. World, in Hawkesworth’s Voyages, 

" Bosnian, loc. cit. p. 401. vol. ii. p. 239. 
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In Tonga and at Xukahh'a th# natives believe tliat 
their chiefs are ininiortal, but not the (common people.' 
The Tonga people, says Marinei', ‘ do not, indeed, 
‘ believe in any future state of reM-ards and punish- 
‘ ments.' “ 

Williams^ tells ns that ‘ofiences, in Fijian estinia- 
‘ tion, are light or grave according to the i-auk of the 
‘ offender. Murder by a chief is less heinous than a 
‘ petty larceny coininitted by a man of low rank. 
‘Only a few crimes ai'e regarded as serious; e.g. theft, 

‘ adultery, abduction, witehci’aft, infringement of a 
‘tabu, disrespect to a chief, incendiarism, and treason;’ 
and he elsewhere mentions that the Fijians,"* though 
believing in a future existence, ‘ shut out ii-om it the 
‘idea of any moral i*etribution in the shap(^ either of 
‘ reward or punishment.’ In the religion of the Fi- 
jians, says Seemauti, ‘there does not seem to be any 
‘ separation between th(* alxxles of the good and the 
‘ wicked, nothing that corresponds to our heaven and 
‘ hell.’ The Sumatrans, according to Marsden, ‘ had 
‘ some idea of a future life, but not as a state of retri- 
‘ bution ; conceiving' immortality to be the lot of a 
‘ rich rather than of a good man. I recollect that an 
‘ inhabitant of one of the islands farther eastwards 
‘ observed to me, with great simplicity, that only great 
‘ men went to the skies ; how should poor men find 
‘ admittance there f ’ *' 

In the Island of Bintang,^ ‘ the people alwaj's con- 

' Klemni, vol. iv. p. 351. ’ Seemann^a Mission to Viti, 

* Tonga Islands, vol. ii. p. 147. p* 400. 

Hale, U. S. Expl. l‘]xp., p. 38. ” Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 

Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 
p. 28. * Ibid. p. 243. ‘ I6id. p. 412. 
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‘ ceived present possession to constitute right, liowevei- 
‘ that possession might have been acquired ; but yet 
‘ they made no scruple of deposing and murdering their 
‘ sovereigns, and justified their acts by this argument : 
‘ that the fate of concerns so important as the lives of 
‘ kings was in the hands of God, whose vicegerents they 
‘ were, and that if.it was not agreeable to him, and 
^ the consequence of his will, that they should perish 
‘ by the daggers of their subjects, it could not so 
" happen.’ 

The Kookies of Chittagong ‘ have no idea of hell or 
‘ heaven, or of any puni.shment for evil deeds, or rewards 
‘ for good actions.’ ' Forsyth also makes a similar 
statement as regards the Gchids.- According to 
Bailey, again, the Veddahs of Ceylon ‘have no idea of 
‘ a future state of rewards and piinishnuMits.’ The 
Hos in Central India ‘ believe that the souls of 
‘ the dead become “ bhoots,’’ spirits, but no tlnmght 
‘ of reu’^ard or punishment is ccmnected with the 
‘ change.' ‘ 

Speaking (d‘ South Africa, Kolben says, ‘ that the 
‘ Hottentots belicA e in the immortality of the soul 
‘ has been shown in a foregoing chapter. But they 
” have no notion, that ever I could gathei’, of rewards 
‘ and punishments after death.' Chief t^ommissioner 
Warner remarks that the Kaffirs have ‘ not the slightest 
‘ knowledge of a future state of rewards and punish- 

' Reimel, quoted in Lewin^s Hill p. iiOO. 

Tracts of Chittagong, p. 110. * Dalton, Trans. Ethn. Soc.,18G8, 

- Highlands of Central India, p. 38. 
p. 145. History of the Cape of Good 

Trans. Kthn. Soc., N.8., vol. ii. Hope, vol. i. p. 314. 
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‘ merits ai'isiiig out of the moral quality of our actions 
‘ in this life.’ ’ 

In Dahome, according to Burton,- the ‘ ui?xt world 
/ oilers none of those rewards and punisliments by 
‘ wdiich, according to the Semitic, animist, the balance 
‘ of good and evil in this life is to be struck. He who 

• escapes punishment here is safe heveafter.’ 

Among the Mexicans^ and Peruvians,' again, the 
religion was entirely independent of moral considera- 
tions, and in some otlier parts of .\merica the future 
condition is supposed to depend not on conduct but on 
rank.® In North America ‘ it is rare,’ says 'fanner, ‘ to 
‘ observe among the Indians any ideas Mdiicli would lead 
‘ to the belief that they look upon a future state as one 

• of retribution.' " 

Among the Siberian triljes the deities ar*^ snpjiosed 
to reward those who conciliate them bj' worship and 
offerings, but to morality the}' are regarded as indif- 
ferent.^ In the great Chinese collection of poems ^ there 

• ai'e I’ewards and dignity for the good after death, but 
‘ nothing is said of any punishment for tln^ bad.’** The 
Arabs and Afghans conceive that a broken oath brings 
misfortune on the place where it was uttered.” 

Even among ourselves Emerson has pointed out 
that every word which we now use in a moral sense 

' Maclean’s Compend. of Kattir Tanner’s Narrative, p. 309. 

Laws and Customs, p. 78. ^ Miiller, Les. de toutes les 

- Mission to Dahome, vol. ii. Nations de I’Empire de Kussie, 
p. 157. pt. iii. p. 14(J. 

Muller, Ges. der Amer. Urre- ® The Sheking, translated by 
ligionen, p. 666. Mr. Legge, p. 48. 

* Ibid, p. 410. But see Prescott, ^ Klemm, Culturgeschichte, vol. 
vol. i. p. 83. iv. p. 190. Masson, .lourneys in 

’ Ibid, p. 189, See also pp. 289, Balochistaii, &c., vol. ii. p. 268. 

666 . . . 
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has originally a material signification. Right means 
straight, wrong twisted, &c.‘ 

In fact, I believe that the lower races of nien may 
be said to be deficient in the idea of Eight, though 
quite familiar with that of Law. This leads to the 
curious, though not illogical, results mentioned in i)ag(' 
418. 

That there should be any races of men so deficient 
in moral feeling, M'^as altogether opposed to the precon- 
ceived ideas with which I commenced the study of 
savage life, and I have arrived at the conviction by 
slow degrees, and even with reluctance. I have, how- 
ever, been forced to this conclusion, not only by the 
direct statements of travellers, but also by the general 
tenor of their remarks, and especially by tlie remark- 
able absence of repentance and remorse among the lower 
races of men. 

On tlie whole, then, it appears to me that the moral 
feelings deepen with the gradual growtli of a race. 

External circumstances, no doubt, exercise much 
influence on character. We very t)ften see, however, 
that the possession of one virtue is i-ounterbalanced by 
some corresponding defect. Thus the North American 
Indians are l)rave and generous, but they are also cruel 
and reckless of life. Moreover, in the early stages of 
law, motive is nevei* considered; a fact which shows 
how little hold morality has, even on communities 
which have made considerable progress. Some cases 
which have been quoted as illustrating the contrast 
between the ideas of virtue entertained by different 
races seem to prove the absence, rather than the j)erver- 
* Emerson’s Nature, cli. iv. 
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sity, of seiitiiuent on the subject. I cannot l)elieve, foi- 
instance, that theft and murder ha\x* ever been really 
regarded as virtues. In a barbarous state they \ver(% 
no doubt, means of distin(‘tion, and iji the absence^ of 
moral feelings weiv regarded witli no re[)rol>ation. 1 
cannot, however, suppose that they could be con- 
sidered as ‘ right,’ though they might give rise to n 
feeling of i'espe(*t, and (‘V(‘n of admiration. So also 
tlie (li-eeks regarded the dupli(*ity of Uh^sses as an 
element in his greatness, but surely not as virtue in 
itself. 

What, then, is the origin of moral feeling ? Some 
regard it as intuitive, as an original instinct implanted 
in the human mind. Herbert Spencerd on the contrary, 
maintains that ‘ moral intuitions ai*e the results of accu- 
" mulated experiences of utility ; gradually organised 
'* and inherited, the}^ have come to 1)6 quite independent 
' of consc'ious experience.’ 

I cannot entirelj" sul)s(*ribe to eithei- of these \'iews. 
The moral feelings are now, no doubt, intuitive ; but 
if the lower races of savages have none, they evidently 
cannot have been so originally, nor can they ])e i*egarded 
as natural to man. Neither can I accept the opposit(* 
theory. While entirely agreeing with Mr. Spencer that 
' there have been, and still are, developing in the race, 
‘ certain fundamental moral intuitions,’ 1 feel much 
difficulty in conceiving that, in Mr. Spencei*’s words, 
" these moral intuitions are the results of the accumu- 
‘ lated experiences of Utility ; ’ that is to say, of Utility 
to the individual. When it is once realised that a 
given line of conduct would invariably be useful to the 
^ Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, p. 722. 
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individual, it is at once regarded as ‘ sagacious ’ rather 
than ‘ virtuous.’ Virtue implies temptation; temptation 
indicates a feeling that a given action ma\' Ijenefit the 
individual at the expense of others, or in defiance of 
authority. It is evident, indeed, that feelings acting (Ui 
genei-ation after generation might produce a continually 
deepening conviction, but I fail to perceive how this 
explains the difference between ‘ right ’ and ‘ utility.’ 

Yet utility in one sense has, I think, been naturally 
and yet unconsciously selected as the basis of morals. 
Mr. Hutton, if I understand him <-orrectly, doubts this. 
Honesty, for instance, he says,^ ‘ must certainly have 
‘been associated by our ancestors with many uidiappy 
‘ as well as many happy consecpienctts, and we kmnv 
‘ that in ancient Greece dishonesty was openly and 
‘ actually associated with happy consequences, in the 
‘admiration for the guile and craft of Ulysses.’ 

'Phis seems to me a good crucial case. Honesty, on 
their own part, may, indeed, have been, and no doubt 
was, ‘ associated by our ancestors with many unhappy 

* as Avell as many happy consequences ; ’ but honesty on 
the part of others could surely have nothing but happy 
results. Thus, while the perception that ‘honesty is 
‘ the best jAolicy ' was, no doubt, as Mr. Hutton observes, 
‘ long subsequent to the most imperious enuiK'iation of 

• its sacredness as a dut\%’ honesty would be recognised 
as a • virtue so soon as men perceive the sacredness 
of any duty. As soon as contracts were entered into 
between individuals or states it became manifestly the 
interest of each that the other should be honest. Any 
failure in this respect would naturally be condemned by 

* Macmillan’s Magazine, 1869, p. 271. 
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the sufferer. It is precisely because honesty is some- 
times associated with unhappy consecpiences, tliat it is 
regarded as a \ irtue. If it had always been directly 
advantageous to all parties, it would have been classed 
as useful, not as right ; it would Inu e lacked the essen- 
tial element which entitles it to rank as a virtue. 

Or take respect for Age. We lind, even in Aus- 
tralia, customs, liaA’ing all the force of law, appropi iat- 
iiig the best of everything to the old nien. Naturally the 
old men lose no opportunity of impressing these injunc- 
tions on the young ; they pi’aise those who conform 
and condemn those who resist. Hence the custom is 
strictly adhered to. I do not say, that to the yVustralian 
mind this presents itself as a sacred duty ; l)iit it would. 
1 think, in the course of time have come to be so ctm- 
sidered. 

For when a race had made sonie progress in intel- 
lectual development, a difference would certainly b(* 
felt between those acts which a man was taught to do 
as conducive to his own direct advantage, and those 
which were not so, and yet which were enjoined foi- 
any other reason. Hence would arise the idea of riiilit 
and duty, as distin(!t from mere utility. 

How much more our notions of right depend on 
the lessons we receive when young than on hereditary 
ideas, becomes evident, if we consider the different 
moral codes existing in our own country. Nay, even 
in the very same individual, two contradictory systems 
may often be seen side by side in incongruous associa- 
tion. 

Lastly, it may be observed that in our own case 
religion and morality are closely connected together. 
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Yet the sacred (iharacter, which forms an inte<>:ral part 
in our conception of duty, could not arise until Ueligion 
became moral. Yor would this take jdace until tin* 
deities were coiu’eived to be beneficent beings. As 
soon, however, as this was the case, thev would natu- 
rally 1 )e supposed to regard with approbation all that 
tended to benefit their wor.ship|)ers, and to condemn all 
actions of the opposite character. This step was an 
immense benefit to mankind, since that dread of the 
unseen powers which had previously been wasted on 
the production <d' mere ceremonies and sacrifices, at 
once invested the moral feelings with a sacredn(>ss, and 
{lonsecjuently with a force, wliich they had )U)t mitil 
then possessed. 

Authority, then, seems to me the origin, and utility, 
though not in the manner suggested by Mr. Spencer, 
the criterion, of virtue. Mr. Hutton, however, in the 
concluding paragraph of his intere, sting j)aper, urges 
that surely, if this were the case, by this time • some om 
‘ elementary moi'al law should l)e as deeply' ingrained 
‘in human ])ractice as the geometii(;al law that a 
‘ straight line is the shortest way between tw'o points.’ 
T see no such necessity. A child whose parents belong 
to difierent nations, with diflerent moral codes, would, 
1 suppose, have the moral feeli?ig deep, and yet might 
be without any settled ideas as to particular moral 
duties. And this is in reality our own case. Our ances- 
tors have now for many generations had a feeling that 
some actions were right and some, were \\'rong,‘but at 
difierent times thev have had veiy diflerent codes of 
morality. Ilem’e Ave Inna? a deejfiy-seated moral feel- 
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ing, and yet, as anyone wlio lias children may satisfy 
himself, no such decided moral code. Cliildren have a 
deep feeling of right and wrong, hut no such decided or 
intuitive* conviction as to which actions are right and 
which are wrong. 
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(JIIAPTER X 

l.AXCrUAGE 

A lthough it luis been at various times stated 
tliat certain savage tril)es are entirely without 
laiif^uage, none of these accounts appears to be well 
authenticated, and tliey are a priori extremely improb- 
able. 

At any rate, even the lowest i-aces of whi(*h we 
have any satisfac'tory account ])ossess a language, im- 
perfect tliough it may be, and eked out to a great 
extent by signs. 1 do not sup])ose, howe\'ei*, that tliis 
custom has arisen from the aljsenc'e of woi’ds to repre- 
sent their ideas, but rather because in all countries 
inhabited by savages the number of languages is vei*y 
great, and lumce there is a great advantage in being 
able to communicate bv signs. 

Thus Janies, in his expedition to the Kocky Moun- 
tains, speakinp- of the Kiawa-Kashaia Tndians, says, 
‘ These nations, altliough constantly associating toge- 
‘ ther and united under the influence of the Bear-Tooth, 
‘ are yet totally ignorant of each other’s language, inso- 
‘ much that it was no uncommon occuri'ence to see two 
‘ individuals of diiferent nations sitting upon the ground 
‘ and conversing freely by means of the language of 
‘ signs. In the art of thus conveying their ideas they 
‘ were thorough adepts ; and theii' manual display was 
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“ only interrupted at remote intervals by a smile, or by 
• the auxiliary of an articulated word of the language 
of the Crow Indians, which to a^ very limited extent 
l)asses current among them.’ ’ Fisher,- also, speaking 
of the Comanches and various surrounding tribes, 
says that tliey have ‘ a language of signs l)y whicdi 
^ all Indians and traders can understand one another ; 

^ and they always make tliese signs Avhen (*ommunicat- 
‘ ing among themselves. The men, when conversing 
‘ together, in their lodges, sit upon skins, cross-legged 
‘ like a Turk, and speak and make signs in (!orrol)ora- 
‘ tion of what tliey say, with their hands, so that either 
‘ a blind or a deaf man could understand them. For 
' instance, I meet an Indian, and wish to ask him if he 
‘ saw six waggons drawn by horned cattle, with three 
‘ Mexican and three Ameri(?an teamsters, and a man 
‘ mounted on horsebax'k. I make these signs : — 1 point 
"'•‘you,” then to his eyes, meaning ‘‘see;’' then hold 
‘ up all my fingers on the right hand and the forehnger 
" on the left, meaning “ six ; ” then I make two circles by 
" bringing the ends of my thumbs and forefingers to- 
‘ gether, and, holding my two hands out, move my 
‘wrists in such a way as to indicate waggon wheels 
‘ revolving, meaning “ waggons ; ” then, by making an 
‘ u])ward motion with each hand fi om both sides of my 
^head, I indicate “horns,” signifying horned cattle; 
" then by first holding up three lingers, and then by 
" placing my extended right hand below my lower lip 
‘ and movdng it downward stopping in mid wav down 
‘ the chest, I indicate “ beard,” meaning Mexican ; and 

^ See James, Exj)edition to the ' Trans. Etlin. *Soc., 1H69, vol. L 
Rocky Mountains, vol. iii. ]j. 52. ]>. 283. 
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‘ with three fingers again, {incl passing my right hand 
‘ frcjin left to right in front of my forehead, I indicate 
‘ “ white hrow ’’ or “pale face.” I then hold up my 
‘ forefinger, meaning one man, and by pla<‘ing the fore- 
‘ finger of my left hand between the fore and second 
‘ finger of my right hand, representing a man astride 
‘ of a horse, and by moving my hands np and down, 

‘ give the motion of a horse galloping witli a man on 
‘ his back. T in this way ask the Indian, “You see 
‘ “ six waggons, horned cattle, three Mexicans, three 
‘ “ Americans, one man on horseback ? ” If he holds 
‘ uj) his forefinger and lowers it quickly, as if he was 
‘ }K)inting at some object on the ground, he means 
‘ “ Yes ; ” if lie moves it from side to side, upon the 
‘ principle that people sometimes move their head from 
‘ side to side, he means “ No.” The time required to 
‘ make these signs would be alxjut the same as if you 
‘ asked the question verbally.’ The Bushmen also ai'e 
said to intersperse their language with so many signs 
that they are unintelligible in the dark, and, wdnax they 
want to converse at night are (•onijxelled to collect 
round their cam}) fires. So also Burton tells us that 
the Ara})ahos of North America, ‘ who possess a veiy 
‘ scanty vocabulary, can hardly converse with one 
‘ another in the dark ; to make a stranger understand 
‘ them they must always repair to the camp fire for 

‘ })OM’-WOW.' * 

Morgan mentions a case in which a couple, who 
had been married three years, conversed entirely by 
signs ; the man being a Blackfoot Indian, tlie woman an 


City of the Saints, 1 >. 151. 
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Ahahnelin, and neither understandinp- a. word (jf each 
other's language.* 

A very interesting account of the sigjidanguage, 
especially with relereiice to that used by the deaf and 
diiinb, is contained in Tylor s ‘ Early History of Man.’ 
Hut although signs may serve to convey ideas in a 
manner which would probably surprise those who have 
not studied this question ; still it must be admitted that 
they are far infeinor to the sounds of the voice; which, 
as already mentioned, are used for this i)urj)ose by all 
the races of men with whom we ai‘e acquainted. 

Language, as it exists among all but the lowest 
races, although for from perfect, is yet so rich in terms, 
and ])ossesses in its grammar so (.*omplex an organisation, 
that we cannot wonder at those who have attriljuted to 
it a divine and miraculous origin. Nay, tlieir view may 
be admitted as correct, but only in that sense in which 
a ship or a palace may l)e so termed : they ar(^ human 
in so for as they have been worked out by man ; divine 
inasmiudi as in doing so he has availed himself of the 
powei’s which Providence has given him.- 

M. Renan ^ draws a distinction l)otween the origin 
of words and that of language, and as l egards the ]atter 


‘ System of Consanguinity, p. 
227. 

- Lord Monboddo, in combating 
those -who regard language as a 
revidation, expresses a hope that he 
will not, on that account, be sup]>osed 
to ‘ pay lio respect to the account 
‘ given in our sacred books of the 
‘ origin of our s])ecies; but it does not 
< belong to me/ he adds, ‘ as a ])hilo- 
‘ sopher or grammarian, to enquire 
* whethersiich account istQ be under- 


‘ stood allegorically, according to the 
‘ opinions of some divines.’ lie for- 
gets, howe\'er, that those who regard 
language as a miracle, do in the 
teeth of the ex])ress statement in 
(lenesis that Cod brought the ani- 
mals ‘ unto Adam to see what he 
‘ would call them : and whatsoever 
‘ Adam called every living creature, 
‘ that was the name thereof.’ 

* lie rOrigine du Langage, 

p. 16. 


r V 2 
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says : ‘ Je persiste clone, apres clix ans cle nouvelles 
‘ etudes, a eiivisajfer le langage comiue forme d’un seul 
‘ coup, et comiue sorti iustaiitauement du gciiiie de 
‘ chaque race,’ a theory which involves that of the 
plurality of human species. No doubt the complexity 
and apparent perfection of the grammar among very 
low races, is at first sight very surprising ; bufwe must 
remember that the language of children is more regular 
than ours. A child says, ‘ I goed,’ ‘ I coined,’ ‘ badder,’ 
‘ baddest,' &c. Moreover, the presei^ ation of a compli- 
cated system of grammar among savage tiibes shows 
that such a system is natural to them, and not merely 
a survival from more civ'ilised times. Indeed, we know 
that the tendency of cix ilisation is towards tlu? simjili- 
lication of grammatical forms. * 

Nor must it by any means be supposed that com- 
plexity implies excellence, or even completeness, in a 
language. On the contrary, it often arises from a cum- 
bersome mode of supplying some radical defect. Adam 
Smith long ago pointed out that the cerb ‘to be ’ is 
‘ the most abstract and metaphysical of all Aerbs, and 
‘ consequently could 1)}" no means be a word of early 
‘ invention.’ And he suggests that the absence of this 
verb probably led to the intricacy of conjugations. 
‘ When,’ he adds, ‘ it came to be invented, however, as 
‘ it had all the tenses and modes of any other Aerb, by 
‘ being joined Avith the passiA^e participle, it was capable 
‘ of supplying the place of the whole passive Aoicte, and 
‘ of rendering this part of their conjugations as simple 
‘ and uniform, as the use of preiiositions had rendered 
‘ their declensions.’ ^ He goes on to point out that the 
* iSmiths floral Sentiments, vol. ii. p. 4:^6, 
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same remarks ai)ply als(i to the possessive verh ‘ I have,’ 
which affected the active voice, as profoundly as ‘ 1 am ’ 
iidluenced the passive ; thus these two verbs between 
them, when once suggested, enabled mankind to relieve 
their memories, and thus unconsciously, but most 
effectually, to simplify tlieir grammar. 

In English we carry the same principle much fur- 
ther, and not only use the auxiliary verbs ‘ to have ’ and 
‘ to be,’ but also several others— as do, did ; will, would ; 
shall, should ; can, could; may, might.' Adam Smith 
was, however, mistaken in supposing that the verb 
‘ to be ’ exists ‘ in every languagf* ; ’ “ on the contrary, 
the complexity of the North American languages is in a 
great measure due to its absemie. The auxiliary verb 
‘ to be’ is entirely absent in most American languages, 
and the consequence is that they turn almost all their 
adjectives and nouns into ^•erbs, and conjugatt' them, 
through all the tenses, persons, and moods.'^ Acc.ording 
to Dobritzhoffer the Abipones and Guaranis also want, 
the verb ‘ to have.’ 'I’he Kaffir language also is stated 
by J jichtenstein to be deficient in auxiliary verbs. 
‘ I am ’ cannot be expressed in their language. 

Again, the Esquimaux, instead of using adverbs, 
(conjugate the verb ; they have special terminations im- 
plying ill, better, rarely, hai'dly, faithfully, &c. ; hence 
such a word as aglekkigiartorasuarniarpok, ‘ he goes 
‘ away hastily and exerts himself to write.’ Some at 
least of the Dravidian languages are also without 

^ Smith’s Moral Sentiments, p. Antiq. Soc., vol. ii. p. 170. Hale, 
432. U. S. Expl. Exj)., p. 549. 

Loc. cit p. 426. ^ Crantz, His. of Greenland, 

® See Gallatin, Trans. Amer. vol. i. p. 224. 
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the verbs ‘ ha\ e,’ ‘ be,’ and also some Mantcliou dia- 
lects.' 

In other cases the fframrnatical forms are but few. 
Tlie laiiffuage t)f Akra andFantee, according to WiUtke,- 
j)OSsesses oidy six conjunctions, no adverbs or preposi- 
tions, only one sex, no comparative, and no passive 
mood ; that of tlie Hottentots is said to have contained 
no auxiliaiy verbs.^ 

'rhe (Irt^bos, an Afiican tribe, are said to mai’k the 
persons and tenses ly gestures.^ 

Tlie number of words in tlie languages of civilised 
races is no doubt immense. C'hinese, for instance, 
(contains 40,000 ; Todd’s edition of .Tolinson, 58,000 ; 
Webster’s Dictionary, 70,000 ; and Flugel’s German 
dictionary more than 05,000.'* The gi eat majority of 
these, however, can be derived from c.ertaiii original 
words, or roots which are very few in number. In 
Chinese there are about 450, Hebrew has been reduced to 
500, and Professor Max Muller doubted whether there 
are more in Sanskrit. M. d’Orsey even assures us that 
an ordinary agricultural labourer has not 300 words in 
his ^'ocabulary. 

Professor Max Muller obser\ es that ‘ this fact 
‘ simplifies immensely the problem of the origin of 
‘ language. It has taken away all excuse for those 
‘ rapturous descriptions of language which invariably 
‘ preceded the argument that language must have a 
‘ divine origin. We shall hear no more of that wonder- 

' Hovelacque, La Linguistique, * Sci. of L., vol. i. p. 62. 
pp. Ill), 137. Saturday Review, November 

^ Ges. der Mensclihoit, vol. i. 2, 1861. Lectures on Language, 
p. 158. p. 268. 

^ Lichtenstein, Tra\'els in South Loc. ciL p. 359. 

Africa, vol. ii. p. 371. ♦ 
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‘ fill instrument which can express all we see, and hear, 

‘ and taste, and touch, and smell ; which is the breath- 
• ing image of the whole world ; whic^li gives form to 
" tlie airy feelings of our souls, and body to the* loftiest 
‘ dreams of our imagination ; which can arrange in 
‘a(a*urate perspective the past, the present, and th(‘ 

^ future, and thi*ow over everything tlu^ varying hues 
‘ of certainty, of doul)t, of contingency/ 

This, indeed, is no new view, but was that generally 
ado])ted by the philologists of the last century, and is 
fully I)orne out by more recent researches. 

In considering the origin of theses root- words, we 
must remember that most of them are very aiu/ient, and 
much worn by use. This greatly enhances the dilliculty 
of the problem. 

Nevertheless, there are several large classes of words 
with reference to the origin of which there (‘,an be no 
doubt. Many iianu*s of animals, sucli as cuckoo, crow, 
peewit, &c., are evidently derived from the sounds made 
by those birds. Everyone admits that such words as 
bang, crack, creak, crusli, crash, splasli, dash, purr, 
whizz, hum, &c., have arisen from the attempt to repre- 
sent sounds characteristic of the object they are intended 
to designate/ 

Take, again, tlie inarticulate liuman sounds — sob, 
sign, moan, groan, laugh, cough, weej), whoo]), shriek, 
yawn. 

Or of animals ; as cackle, chuckle, gobble, quack, 
twitter, chirp, coo, hoot, caw, croak, chatter, neigh, 
whinny, mew, purr, bark, yelp, roar, bellow. 

^ Wedgwood, Introduction to also Wedgwood^s Origin of Lan- 
Dic. of English Etymology. Farrar, guage, which I regret I had not read 
Origin of Language, p.. 89. See when this chapter was written. 
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The collision of hard bodies : clap, rap, tap, knap, 
snaji, trap, flap, slap, (‘rack, smack, whack, thwack, pat, 
bat, batter, beat, but.t ; and again : clash, flash, plash, 
splash, smash, dash, (-rash, bang, clang, twang, ring, 
ding, din, bump, thump, plump, boom, hum, drum, hiss, 
rustle, bustle, whistle, whisper, murmur, babble, (fee 

So also sounds denoting certain motions and actions : 
whirr, whizz, puff, fizz, fly, flit, flow, flutter, patter, 
clatter, crackle, rattle, bubble, guggle, dablile, grabble, 
draggle, dripple, rush, shoot, shot, shut, (fee. 

Many words for cutting, and the objects cut, or 
used for cutting, (ic., are obviously of similar origin. 
Thus we have the sound sh — r with each of the vowels ; 
share, a part cut off; shear, an instrument for cutting; 
shire, a division of a, (country; shore, the division be- 
tween land and sea, or as we u.se it in Kent, between 
two fields; a shower a number of se])arate particles; 
again: scissors, scythe, saw, scrape, shard, scale, shale, 
shell, .shield, skidl, schist, shatter, scatter, scar, scoop, 
score, scrape, scratch, scum, scour, scurf, surf, scuttle, 
sect, shape, sharp, shave, sheaf, shed, shoal, shread, sjilit. 
splinter, sjilutter, etc. 

Another important class of words is evidently 
founded on the sounds by which we naturally express 
our feelings. Thus from Oh ! Ah ! the instinctive cry 
of })ain. we get Avoe. vai (Latin), wail, ache; Gr. 

From tin* deep guttural sound ugh, we lune ugly, 
huge, and hug. 

From pr, or prut, indicating contempt, or self-con- 
ceit, comes proud, pride, <fec. 

From fie, we Inu e fiend, foe, feud, foul, T,atin putris, 
hh-. puer, filth, fulsome, fear. 
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From tliat of smacking the lips, w(‘ get yXvKvs, 
dulcis, lick, like, which though origimallv no (loul)t 
applied to things eaten, is now used generally. Turner 
mentions that on presenting some hatchets to the natives 
of Tauna, they ‘smacked their lips, and made their 
‘ usual (•&/•. r/iri' with th(‘ mouth shut, in admiT-atioii of 
• the fine new hatchets.’ ' 

Under these circumstaiuM's 1 cannot Init think that 
we may look upon the words al)o\'e mentioned as the 
still recognisable descendatits of roots which wei'c 
onomatopoeic in their origin ; and I am glad to see that 
Professor Max Muller, in his second series of lectures 
on language,- wishes to be undei’Stood as offering no 
opposition to this theory, although for the present 
‘ satisfied with considering rooUs as phoneti<‘ types.’ 

It may l)e said, and said truly, that other classes of 
ideas are not so easily o)r naturall}' ex])ressible by c‘or- 
respouding sounds; and that abstract teiins seldom 
have any such obvious derivation. We )nust remember, 
however, firstly, tliat abstract terms ai'e wanting in the 
lowest languag{‘S ; and, second!}’, that most woi-ds are 
greatly worn by n.se, and altered by the difference of 
jjrouunciation. Even among the most advanced rac(*s 
a few centuries suffice to produce a great change ; how, 
then, can we expect that any rotUs (('xcepting those 
which are preserved from material alteration by the 
constant suggestion of an obvious fitness) should have 
retait\ed their original sound throughout the immense 
period which has elapsed since the origin of language f 
Moreover, every one who has paid any attention to 

‘ Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 55. 

- Zoc. cit. p. 
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children, or schoolboys, must have observed how nick- 
names, often derived from slight and even fanciful 
characteristics, are seized on and soon adopted by 
general consent. Hence even if root-words had re- 
mained with little alteration, we should still be often 
puzzled to account for their origin. 

Without, then, supposing with Farrar that all our 
root-words have originated from onomatopceia, I believe 
that they arose in the same way as the nicknames and 
new slang terms of our own day. These we know ai-e 
often selected from some similarity of sound, or connec- 
tion of ideas often so quaint, fanciful, or far-fetched, 
that we are unal)le to recall tlu* true origin even of 
words which have arisen in our own time. How, then, 
(!an w(‘ wonder that tlie derivations of I’oot-words vvdiich 
a.r(‘ thousands of years old should be in so many cases 
lost, or at least undeterminable with certainty? 

Again, the words most frequently required, and 
especially those ust*d by children, are generally repre- 
sent t‘d by tlu‘ simplest and easiest sounds, merely 
because they are the simplest. Thus in Europe we 
have papa and daddy, mamma, aiid baby ; poupee for a 
doll ; amine for a nurs(‘, Sir Some authorities, indeed, 
hav(‘ derived Pater and Papa from a root Pa to cherish, 
and Mater, Mother, from Ma to maki‘; this derivation 
is ac(*eptt‘d by writers representing the most opposite 
theories, as for instan(*e by Pictet, Penan, Mliller, 
Whitney, and even apparently by Farrar. 

According to Professor Max Muller, the fact that 
" the name father was coined at that early period, shows 
" that the father acknowledged the ofispring of his wife 
" as his own, for thus only had he a right to claim the 
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"title of father. Father is derived from a root Pa, 

" which means, not to bejifet but to protect, to support, 
"to nourish. The father, as geriitor, was called in 
" Sanskrit ga nit dr, but as protector and supporter ot‘ his 
"offspring he was (*alled pitar: hence, in the Veda, 
‘ these two names are used together, in order to express 
“ the full idea of Father. Thus the poet says : — 

‘ Dyans me peta geiiita 
Jovis mei pater genitor 
Zfi/y efiov Trarfjp yevsrt'ip 

‘ In a similar manner matar, mother, is joined with 
"ganitu, genitrix, which shows that the word juatar 
" must soon have lost its etymological meaning, and 
" have become an expression of respect and endearment. 
‘ For among the early Arians, matar had tlie sense of 
‘ maker, from Ma, to fashion.’ * 

Now let us see what are tlie names for father and 
mother among some other races, omitting all languages 
derived from KSanskrit.- 



AFKK^V 


Languaije 

Father 

Mother 

Filham 

Papai 

Inya “ 

J3ola (N.W. Africa) 

Papa 

Ni 

Sarar 

. Paba 

No 

Pepel 

Papa 

Nana 

Biafada 

Baba 

Na 

Baga 

Bapa 

\fana 

^ Comparative Mythology. 

0\- in the Trans, of 

the Berlin Academy 


ford Essays, 1856, p. 14. for l85:i, and translated by Mr. 

When this was written, and Clarke in the l^roc. of the Ehilo- 
the following table was compiled, I logical Soc., \ol. vi. 
had not seen Professor Buschman’s •* Koelle’s l^olyglotta Africans, 
pajjer on the same subject, contained 
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Ijanyiiaye 

Timne 

Mandenga 

Kabunga 

Toronka 

Dsalunka 

fCankanka 

liambara 

Kono 

Vei 

Soso 

Kisekise 

Tene 

Dewoi ((jiiinea) 

Basa 

(ibe 

J)ahom(^ 

Mahi 

Ota 

Kgba 

Idsi'sa 

^'oruba 

Yagba 

Kki 

Dsumu 

Oworo 

Dsebu 

Jle 

(Jndo 

^lose (High Sudan) 
Gurma 

Sobo (Niger District) 

Udso 

Niipe 

Kupa 

Esitako 

Miisu 

Basa 

Opanda 


Father Mother 

Pa Kara 

Fa Na 

5? 

J’ V 

?5 

•> 5? 

„ Ba 

„ Ndc 

„ Ba 

Fafe Nga 

?? 

Fafa 5 , 

Ba Ma 

„ Ne 

„ De 

Da No© 

,, also Dadye ,, 

Baba Jya 

5» 

n 

"> O 




>> 


>> 

*) 

'> 

Yeye 


'ie 

Ba 

:\ia 

>5 

Na 

Wawa 

Neiie 

Dada 

Ayo 

Nda 

Nna 

Dada 

Mo 

Da 

Na 

Nda 

Meya 

Ba 

Nno 

Ada 

0«yi 
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Lajif/uafjt 

Igu 

^]gbira 

i^uduma (Central Africa) 

Boriiii 

Munio 

Nguru 

Kanem 

Karehare 

Ngodsin 

I )oai 

Basa 

Karnuku 

Songo (S.W. Africa) 

Kirimaii (S.E, Africa) 

Bidsogo 

Wun 

Cadsaga 

Cara 

Banyan 

Nalu 

Bulanda 

I dmba 

Ijaridonia 

Barba 

Tiuibuktii 

Bagrrni 

Kadzina 

^rimbo 

8aluni 

Coburu 

Kano 

Yala 

I )sarawa 

Ivoro 

Yasgua 

Kaiiibali 

Soa (Arabic group) 
Wadai 


Father 

Mother 

Ada 

Oiiya 

5) 

yy 

Bawa 

Ya 

Aba 

yy 

Bawa 

yy 

y** 

lya 

Mha 


Balia 

Nana 

y? 

yy 

yj 

Aye 

Ada 

Am 

Baba 

Bina 

Papa 

Mama 

Baba 

Mm a 

>y 

Oiidsiuiei 

yy 

Omsion 

y> 

Ma 

Da 

Nye 

Alia 

Aai 

Balia 

Nya 

yy 

Ni 

L’apa 

Na 

ty 

Mama 

Baba. 

Inya 

yy 

Nya 

Babi 

Kunyiin 

Baba 

ITa 

yy 

Neiie 

y? 

Vunia 

y 

Inna 

y 

1 iia 

Ada 

Kiie 

Tada 

Nga 

Oda 

J\ia 

Ada 

Am a 

Dada 

Orno 

Aba 

Aye 

Abba 

Omrna 
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MOTHER 

Lanf/iiago 

Father 


Mother 

Malenba 

Tata 


Mamma * 

Kinbomma 

Taata 


Mama 

Kaffir 

Ubaba 


Umame 

NON-AKYAN NATIONS OF El 

ItOl’K 

AND ASIA 

Turkish 

Baba 


Ana 

(iporgian 

Mama 


Deda 

Mantshu 

Ama 


Erne 

Javanese 

' Bapa 


Ibu 

Malay 



Ma‘ 

iSyaini (Thibet) 

Dhada 


’5 

Thibetan 

J^ha 


Ama 

Serpa (Nepal) 

Aba 



Munni 

Apa 


Amma 

I’akhya 

Babai 


Ama 

Lepcha (Sikkim) 

Abo 


Amo 

Blintani 

Appa 


Ai 

Dhinial (N.E. Bengal) 

Aba 


Ama 

Kocch 

Bap 


Ma 

(Haro 

Aba 


Ama 

Burnian (Burmah) 

Ahj)a 


Ami 

Mru 

Pa 


An 

Sak 

Aba 


Ann 

J'alain (Siam) 

Ma 


Va 

Ho (Central India) 

Appii 


Enga 

Santhali „ 

Jhiba 


Ayo 

Uraon ,, 

Babe 


Ayyo 

Gayeti „ 

Baba 


Dai 

Khond 

Abba 


Ayya 

ITiIuva (Southern India) 

Atnme 


Appe 

Badaga ,, 

Appa 


Awe 

Jrnla ,, 

Amma 


Awe 


* Tuekey’s Narrativt*. J^aiiguages of India, &c. 

' Morgan, Systems of (’onsan- ‘ (Vuwford’s Malay Dictionary 
guinity. and (Jrammar. 

Hunter, Die. of Non- Aryan 
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Lanfjuaye 

Father 

Mother 

Cinghalese 

Appa 

Amtna 

Chinese 

Fu 

ilu 

Karen 

Pa 

Mo‘ 


ISLAXDEKS 


Kingsmill 

Tama 

Mama 

New Zealand 

Pa-Matuatana 

Matua wahina 

Tonga Islands 

Tainiiy 

Fae 

Krroob (N. Australia) 

Bab 

.\ma 

Lewis’ Murray Island 

Baal) 

Ham mail 


AUSTUAblA 


Jajowrong (N.W. Australia) Marinook 

Bar))ook 

Knenkorenwurro 

Marmak 

Rarpanorook 

Burapper ,, 

Man nook 

Barbook 

Taungurong ,, 

Warredoo 

Barbanook 

Boraipar (S. Australia) 

Murmnie 

Parppe 

Murrumbidgee 

Kunny 

Mamina 

VV estern A u at ral i a 

Mammun 

Ngangan 

Port Lincoln 

Pappi 

Maitya 


ESQUIMAUX 


Fisquiinaux (Hudson’s Bay) Atata 

A mama 

Tshuktclii (Asia) 

Atta 

y 


The Aiiieriraii laiigua»>es seem at first siglit ()j)pose(l 
to the view here suggested ; on close examination, how- 
ever, this is not the case, since tlu* pronunciation of the 
labials is very difliciilt^ to many American races. Tints 
La Hontan (who is confirmed l)y (iallatin-) informs us 
that tlie Ilurons do not use the labials, and that he 
spent four days in attempting, without success, to teach 
a Huron to pronounce b, p, and m. The Irotjuois are 

^ Morjran, Sys. of ( ’onsangiiiiiity. 

- Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., vol. i. p. 
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stated not to use labials. Garcilasso de la Vega tells 
us that the Peruvian language wanted the letters b, d, 
f, g, 8, and X ; b, d, f, g, r, and s in Aztec ; ^ and the 
Indians of Port an b’ran<;ais, according to M. Lamanon, 
made no use of the consonants b, d, f, j, p, v, or x.- 
ytill, even in America we iind some cases in which the 
sounds for father resemble those so general elsewhere ; 
thus : — 


Latij/uatje 

Father 

Mothvr 

Costanos (N.W. America) 

Ah pah 

Ah nah 

Tahakli „ 

Apa 


Tlfttskanai „ 

Mama 

Naa 

Nasqually „ 

Baa 

Kogo 

Nootlia „ 

Api 

Una 

Athapascans (Canada) 

Appa 

Unnungcool 

Omahas (Missouri) 

Dadai 

Eehong 

Minnetarees 

'fantai 

I^'eka 

Choctas (Mississippi) 

Aunkke 

Iskeh 

Caribs 

Baba 

Bibi 

Quichua 

\'aya 

Mama 

Uainamben (Amazons) 

Pai 

Ami 

Cobeii „ 

Ipaki 

Ipako 

Tucano ,, 

l\agui 

Maou 

^J^ariana ,, 

Paica 

Naca 

Baniwa 

Padjo 

Nadjo 

Barre 

Mbaba 

Memi 

Miiysea 

IVaba 

Giiuira 


Finding, then, that tlie (‘usiest sounds which a child 
can prodnc-e denote father and mother almost all over 
the world ; remembering that the rot)t ba or pa indi- 
cates baby as well as father ; that in various parts of 
the world the roots ‘ j)a ’ and ‘ ma ' denote other near 
relationships ; and observing that in some cases the 


' Wiittke’s (ies. der Mensch., vol. i. ji. 279. - Gallatin, loc. cit. ]i. S:!. 
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usual sounds are revei-sed ; as, for instance, in Georgian, 
wliere maninia stands for father, and dada for luotliei* ; 
or in Tuluva, wliei e amine is father, and appe is mother ; 
ill Chilian, wliere 'papa' means mother; in Tlatskanai, 
where ‘ mama’ stands for father; in Madurese again, 
where ^ mama ’ means fatlier, ‘ ambii ' or ‘ babu ’ mother ; 
or some of the Australian tribes, in which combinations of 
the sound mar stand for father, and bar foi* mother ; we 
must surely admit that the Sanskrit verb l*a, to protect, 
(‘omes from pa, father, and not rire rensd. 

There are few more interesting studies than the 
steps liy which our present language has been derived 
from these original roots. This subject has been ad- 
mirably dealt with by my friend Professor Max Mtlller 
in his ‘‘Lectures on Language,’ and, tempting as it 
would be to do so, F do not propose to Follow him into 
that part of the science*. As regards the formation of 
the original roots, howevei-, he de(*lines to (*xpress any 
opinion. Rejecting what he calls the pooh-pooh and 
bow-wow theories ^ (though they are in !*eality but 
one), he observ^ that the theory which is sugg(*sted 
" to us by an anmysis Of language carried out according 
‘ to the pi-inciples of comjiarative philology, is the veiy 
‘ opposite. We arrive in the end at roots, and every 
‘ one of these t*xpresses a general, not an individual 
‘ idea.’ But the whole question is, How were thes(^ roots 
chosen ? How did particular things come to be dt noted 
by iiarticular sounds ? 

Here, however, Professor Max Muller stops. No- 
thing, he admits,*' " would be more interesting than to 
‘ know from historical documents the exact process by 

‘ Science of Language, j). 373. ^ loc. eit. p. 346. 
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‘ which the first msin began to lisp his first words, and 
‘ thus to be rid for ever of all the theories on the origin 
‘ of speech. But this knowledge is denied us ; and, if 
‘ it had been otherwise, we should ])robably be quite 
‘ unable to understand those primitive events in the 
‘ history of the human mind.’ 

Yet in his last chapter he says,’ ‘And now I am 
‘ afraid I have but a few minutes left to ex 2 fiain the 
‘ last question of all in our science, namely, Ilow can 
‘ sound express thought ? How did roots become the 
‘ signs of general ideas ? How was the altstract idea 
‘ of measuring exi)ressed by ma, the idea of thinking 
‘ by man ? How did ga come to mean going, stha 
‘ standing, sad sitting, da giving, mar dying, char 
‘ walking, kar doing ? I sliall try to answer as briefly 
‘ as possible. The 400 or 500 roots which remain as 
‘ the constituent elements in different families of lan- 
‘guage are not interjections, nor are they imitations. 
‘ They are jfiionetic types produced by a power inherent 
‘ in human nature. They exist, as Plato would say, by 
‘nature; though with Plato we should add that, when 
‘ we say by nature, we mean by the hand of God. 

‘ Theie is a law which runs through nearly the whole 
‘ of nature ; that eveiything which is struck rings. . . . 

‘ Man, in his primitive and perfect state, was not only 
‘ endowed, like the brute, with the 2 )Ower of expressing 
‘ his sensations by interjections, and his })erceptions by 
‘ onomatoi)a!ia. He possessed likewise the faculty of 
‘ giving more articulate expression to the natural con- 
‘ ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of liis 
‘ making. It was an instinct, an instinct of the mind 


Loc. cit, p. 386. 
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‘ as irresistible as any other instinct. So far as lan- 
‘gnage is the production of tliat instinct, it belor.gs to 
' the realm of nature.’ 

This answer, thoiigli expressed with Professor Max 
Muller’s usual eloquence, does not convey to my mind 
any definite conception. On tlie other liand, it appears 
to me that at any rate, as regards some roots, we 
liave, as already pointed out, a satisfactory explanation. 
Professor Max Miiller,^ indeed, admits that ‘there are 
‘ some names, such as cuckoo, which an^ clearly formed 
‘ l)y an imitation of sound. Hut,’ lie adds, ‘ words of 
‘ this kind are, like artificial llowers, without a root. 

‘ They are sterile, and are unfit to express anything 
‘ beyond the one object which tlu^y imitate. If you 
‘ i-emember the variety of derivatives that could be 
‘ formed from the root spac, to see, you will at once 
" perciuve the difference between the fabrication of siicdi 
" a word as cuckoo, and the true natural growth of 
" words.’ It has, however, been already shown that 
such roots, far from being sterile, are, on the cc^nti’ary, 
very fruitful, and we must remember that savages lan- 
guages are extremely poor in abstract terms. 

Indeed, the vocabularies of the various I’aces are 
most interesting from the indications wJiich they afford 
with reference to the conditiem c^f thc^se by whom they 
are used. Thus we get a melancholy idea of the moral 
state and family life of tiibes which are deficient in 
terms of endearment. Colonel Dalton ^ tells us that the 
Hos of Central India have no ‘endearing epithets.’ 
The Algonquin language, one of the ricliest in Noith 
America, contained no verb ‘ to hjve,’ and when Elliot 

' Science of Language, p. 363. * Trans. Kthn. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. *27, 

a a 2 
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translated the Bible into it in 1601, he was obliged to 
coin a word for the purpose. The Tinne Indians on 
the other side of the Eockt' Mountains had no equi- 
valent for ‘ dear ’ or ‘ beloved.’ ‘ I endeavoured,’ says 
General Lefroy, ‘ to put this intelligildy to Xanette, by 
‘ supposing sucli an exi^ression as nia chere feninie ; nia 
‘ chere fille. Wlieii at length she understood it, her 
‘ reply was (with great emphasis), “ 1’ disent jamais i^a , ; 
‘ “ i’ disent liia femme, nia Idle.'’ ’ The Kalmucks and 
some of the Houth Sea Islanders are said to have had 
no word for ‘ thanks.’ Lichtenstein,^ speaking of the 
Bushmen, mentions it as a remarkable instance of the 
total absence of civilisation among them that ‘ they 
‘ have no names, and seem not to feel the want of such 
‘ a means of distinguishing one individual from anotlier.’ 
riiny - makes a similar statement concerning a race in 
Northern Afrii-a. Freycinet '* also asserts that some of 
the Australian trilies did not name their women. I 
confess tluit I am inclined to doubt these statements, 
and to refer the supposed alisence of names to the 
curious superstitions already referred to {ante, p. ^oT), 
and which makes savages so reluctant to c-ommunicate 
their true names to strangers. The Brazilian tribes, 
according to Spix and Martins, had separate names for 
the different jiarts of the body, and for all the different 
animals and plants with which they were acquainted, 
but were entirely deficient in such terms as ‘colour,’ 
‘ tone,’ ‘ sex,’ ‘ genus,’ ‘ spirit,’ &c. 

Bailey mentions that the language of the Veddahs 

' Yol. i. p. 119; vol. ii. p. 49. '* Trans. Ethn. Sot*., N.S., vol. ii. 

Xat. Hist. 1. V. s. viii. p. 298 ; see also p. iiOO. 

•* Vol. ii. p. 749. 
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(Ceylon) ‘is very limited. It only Gontains sucli 
^ phrases as are required to des(n'i])^^ the most striking 
‘ objects of nature, and those which enter into tlu' daily 
‘ life of the people themselves. So rude and pi imitive 
‘ is their dialettt that tlie most ordinary objects and 
‘ actions of life are tlescribed by quaint periphrases.’ 

‘In Koccli, Bodo, and Dhimal there is not a single 
‘ \ ernacular word to express matter, spirit, space, 
‘ instinct, reason, consciousness, quantity, degi-ee, or 
‘ the like.' ' Among the Bongo of C’entral Africa words 
for ‘ abstract ideas, such as spirit, sold, liope, fear, 
‘ a])pear to be absolutely wanting, but e.xpei’ience 
‘ shows that in this respect otlier negro tongues ai'e 
‘ not more lichly provided.’ * 

The Australian dialeitts are almost destitute of ab- 
stract terms and generic words. 

The Tasmanians, itgain, had no general t(*rm for a 
tree, though they had names for each particnhw kind ; 
nor could they express ‘ qualities such as hard, soft, 
‘ w^arm, cold, long, short, round,' &c. 

According to missionaries the I'uegiaus had ‘no 
‘ abstract terms.’ In the North American languages a 
term ‘ sufficiently general to denote an oak-tree is ex- 
‘ ceptional.’ 1’hus, the Clioctaw language has names 
for the black oak, white oak, and red oak, but none for 
an oak, still less for a tree. 

Syieaking of the Coroados (Brazil), Martius observes 
that ‘4t would be in vain to seek among them words for 
‘ the abstract ideas of plant, animal, and the still more 

' Essaj on theKocch, Bodo, and nals of Rural Bengal, p. 113. 
Dhimal Tribes, by B. H. Hodgson, Schweinfiirtb’sIIeart of Africa, 

Ksq., p. ii. See also Hunter’s .4n- vol. i. p. 311 
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‘ abstract notions colour, tone, sex, spetnes, &c. ; such a 
‘ generalisation of ideas is found among them only in 
‘ the frequently used infinitive of the verbs to walk, to 
‘ eat, to drink, to dance, to see, to hear, &c. They 
‘ have no conception of the general powers and laws of 
‘ nature, and therefore cannot express them in words.’ ^ 
It is remarkable that barbarous races are often deficient 
in terms denoting colours. 

Nor is this the case with the lower races only. The 
colour of grass and foliage is scarcely alluded to in the 
Vedas or the Zendavesta. The most ancient Indian 
sacred book, the Rigveda, though, as Geiger has pointed 
out,“ containing 10,000 lines, and consisting principally 
of hymns to heaven, does not contain the word ‘ blue ’ 
or ‘green ; ’ nor are these colours mentioned in the old 
Versian sacred writings — the Zendavesta. The word 
‘blue’ is also absent from the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, the Koran, and the writings of Homer, 
although in the former the heaven is mentioned no less 
than 450 times. T’he Greeks and Homans in ancient 
times appear ittdeed to have had no word for ‘ blue.’ 
Kvavo<s, which subsequently acquired the meaning, in 
Homer always stands for ‘ black ; ’ and cmruleus appears 
originally to have had the same meaning, and to have 
gradually passed thnnigh ‘ grey ’ to ‘ blue.’ Indeed our 
own word ‘ blue ’ is similarlv connected with ‘ bleach ’ 
.and ‘black.’ So also the ancient words for green and 
yellow seem to have been used almost as equivalents. 
It is, moreover, remarkable that both Aristotle and 
Xenophanes speak of the rainbow as composed of three 

* SpL\ and Martins, Travels in * Zur Entw. der Mensckheit, 
Brazil, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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colours — pui'ple, yellow, and green. The Todas appear 
to have but one word for ‘ black,’ ‘ blue,’ and 
‘ gi’een.’ ‘ 

Some eminent authorities consider that this curious 
fact arises from a want of the power of perc^eiving 
certain colours, a view which seems to me quite in- 
admissible. 

There is, ])erhaj)s, no more interesting part of the 
study of language than tliat which c.oncerns tlie system 
of numeration, nor any more striking proof of the low 
mental condition of many savage races than th^^ un- 
doubted fact that they are unable to count their own 
fingers, even of one hand. 

According to Lichtenstein, the Hushmeu could not 
count beyond two. fSpix and Martins make the same 
statement aljout the Brazilian Wood-Indians. The 
Botocudos had a word for ‘ one,’ but everything beyond 
was ‘ many.’ The natives of Erroob and some of the 
Cape Yorkers of Australia count as follows : — 


One 

Netat. 

Two 

Naes. 

Three 

Naes-netat. 

Four 

Naes-naes. 

Five 

Naes-naes-netat 

Six 

Naes-naes-naes. 


Other Cape Yorkers have words for one, two, and 
three, while for four they say Ungatua, i.e. the whffie 
(hand being understood).- 

In Western Australia gudgal is two, gudgalin- 

^ Marshall, Phrenologist among * Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
the Todas, p. 250. p. 225. 
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‘'Uflgalin four. Five is inashjinbaugga, i.e. half the two 
bauds. Moore also give.s as a word (?) for fifteen, inehr- 
jin-belli-helli-giidgir-jina-bangga,* i.e. the hand on either 
side and half the feet. Speaking of tlie Lower Murray 
nations, Mr. Beveridge say.s, ‘Their numerals are con- 
‘ fined to two alone, viz. “ ryup,” “ politi,’" the first 
‘ signifying “ one ” and the second “ two.’" To exjjress 
‘ five, they say “ ryup murnangin,” or one hand, and 
‘to express ten, “politi murnangin,” or two hands.'* 
No Australians, indeed, can be said to go beyond four, 
their term for five simply im[)lying a large number. 

The Dammaras, according to Galton, used no term 
beyond three, lie gives s<i admirable and at the same 
time so amusing an account of Dammara difiicullies in 
language and arithmetic that I cannot resist cpioting it 
in full. ‘We had,’ he says,^ ‘to trust to our Dammara 
‘ guides, whose ideas of time and distance were most 
‘ provokingly indistinct ; besides this they have no 
‘ comj)arative in their language, so that you cannot. 
‘ say to them, “ Which is the longer of the two, the 
‘“next stage or the last one? ’ but you must say, 
‘ “ 'Fhe last is little ; the next is it great ? ’ The 
‘ reply is not. It is a “ little longer,” or “ very much 
‘ “ longer,'’ but simply, “ It is so,” or “ It is not so.” 
‘ When inquiries are made about how many days’ jour- 
‘ neyoff’a place maybe, their ignoratice of all numerical 
‘ ideas is very annoying. In practice, whatever they 
* may possess in their language, they certainly use lu) 
‘ numeral greater than three. When they wish to ex- 

‘ Moore, Ten Years in W. A us- p. 433. 
traiia. ‘ (lalton’s Tropical South Africa, 

' Trans, of the R. S. of Victoria, p. 213. 
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‘ press four, they take to their liu<j;ers, which are to tlieiu 
‘ as formidable instruments of calculation as a 8li«lin<f 
^ rule is to an English schoolboy, fhey puzzle very 
‘ much after live, l)ecause no spare liand remains to 
‘ grasp and secure the lingers that arc recpiircd for units. 
‘ Yet they seldom lose oxen ; tlie way in which they 
‘ discover the loss of one is not by the number of the 
‘ herd being diminished, but by the absence of a face 
‘ they know. When l)artering is going on, each sheeji 
‘ must be paid for separately. I'lius, suppose two sticks 
‘ of tobacco to be the rat e of exchange for one sheep, it 
‘would sorely puzzle a Dammara to take two sheej) and 
‘give him four sticks. I have done so, and seen a man 
‘ put two of the sticks apart, and take a sight over them 
‘ at one of the sheej) he AVas alK)ut to sell. Having 
‘ satislied himself that that one was honestly i)aid foi-, 
‘ and finding to his surjjrise that exactly two sticks n*- 

• mained in hand to settle the account for the other sheej), 
‘ he would be alHicted with doubts ; tlui ti ansaction 

* seemed to come out too “j)at'’ to be correct, and he 
‘ would refei' back to the first couj)le of sticks, and 
‘ then his mind got hazy and confused, and wandered 
‘ from one sheej) to the otliei', and he broke off the 
‘ transaction until two sticks wei’e put into his hand, 
‘ and one sheep driven away, and then the other two 
‘ sticks given hiin, and the second sheej) driven away. 
‘ When a Dammara’s mind is bent upon number, it is 
‘ too jnuch occupied to dwell uj)on quantity ; thus a 
‘ heifer is bought from a man for ten sticks of tobacco, 
‘ his larg’e hands being both .spread out upon the ground, 
‘ and a stick placed upon each finger. He gathers up 
‘ the toba(;co, the size of the mass pleases him, and the 
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‘ bargain is struck. You then want to buy a second 
‘ heifer ; the same process is gone through, but half 
‘ sticks instead of whole sti(‘ks are put upon his fingers ; 

‘ the man is equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally 
^ finds it out, and complains the next day. 

‘Once while I watched a Dammara floundering 
‘ liopelessly in a calculation on one side of me, I ob- 
‘ served Dinah, my s})aniel, equally embarrassed on the 
‘ other. She was overlooking half a dozen of her new- 
‘ l)orn puppies, which had been removed two or three 
‘times from her, and her anxiety was excessive, as she 
‘ tried to find out if they were all present, or if any 
‘ wen‘ still missing. Slie kept puzzling and running 
‘her eyes over tliem, backwards and forwards, but 
‘ could not satisf}' herself. She evidently had a vague 
‘ notion of counting, but the figure was too large for 
‘her ])rain. Taking the two as they stood, dog and 
‘ Dammara, tlu^ comparison reflected no great honour 
‘ on the man.' 

All over the world the fingers are used as counters ; 
and although tlie numerals of most races are so worn 
down by use tliat we can no longer detect their original 
meaning, there are many savage tribes in which the 
words used are merely the verbal expressions of the 
signs used in counting with the fingers. 

Of this I liave just given several instances. In 
Labrador ‘ Tallek,’ a hand, means also ‘ five,’ and the 
term for twenty means hands and feet together. 

So also the Esquimaux of Greenland’ for twenty 
say ‘ a man ; that is, as many fingers and toes as a man 
'‘\ias; and tlien count as many fingers more as are 
* Crante, Hist, of Greenland, vol. i. p. 226 . 
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^ above the number ; consequently, instead of 100, they 
‘ say live men. But the generality are not such learned 
‘ arithmeticians, and therefore when the number is above 
‘ twenty, they say “ it is innumerable.’” The number 8 
is ‘ three on the other hand,’ and 2-1 ‘ four on the second 
‘ man.’ So also among the Kohisches the word for 
twenty is the hka, literally ‘ one man ; ' for forty, tach 
hka ‘ two men.’ ' 

Speaking of the Ahts, Mr. S))roat “ says, ‘ It may be 
^ noticed that their word for one occurs again in that 
‘ for six and nine, and the word fur two is that for 
^ seven and eight. The Aht Indians count njxm their 
‘ fingers. T’he)' always count, exc(“pt where th(‘y have 
‘ learnt differently from their contact with civilisation, 
‘ by raising the hands with the palms upwards, and 
‘ extending all the lingers, and bending down eac.h finger 
‘ as it is used for enumeration. They begin with the 
‘ little finger. This little linger, then, is one. Now 
‘six is five (that is, one whole hand) and one moi’c. 
‘ We can easily see, then, why their word for six 
‘comprehends the word for one. Again, seven is 
‘ five (one whole hand) and two more — thus 
‘ their word for seven comprehends the word for 
‘ two. Again, when they have bent down the eighth 
‘ finger, the most noticeable feature of the hand is that 
‘ two fingers, that is a finger and a thumb, remain ex- 
‘ tended. Now, the Aht word for eight comprehends 
‘ atlalp the word for two. The reason for this I imagine 
‘ to be as follows : Eight is ten (or the whole hands) 
‘ wanting two. Again, when the ninth finger is down, 

* Ennan. Zeit. f. Ethnologic, * Scenes and Studies of Savage 
1871, p. 217. Life, p. 121. 
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' only one finger is left extended. Their word for nine 
‘ comprehends tsowwaiik, the word for one. Nine is 
‘ ten (or two whole hands) wanting one.' ' So again 
among tlie Pit River Indians 1) means literally ‘ pretty 
‘ near lO.’- 

The Zamiica and Muysca Indians^ have a cumbrous, 
but interesting, system of numeration. For five they 
say, ‘ liand finished.' For six, ‘ one of tlie other hantl ; ' 
that is to say, take a linger of the other hand. For ton 
they say, ^ two hands finished,’ or sometimes more simply 
‘ cpiieha,’ that is ‘ foot.’ Eleven is foot-one ; twelve 
foot-tw<i ; thirteen, foot-three, and so on : twenty is the 
feet finislu'd ; or in other cases ‘ Man,’ because a man 
has ten fingers and ten toes, thus making twenty. 

Amonsj the Jaruroes the word for fort\' is ‘ noeni 
‘ pume ; ’ ij', two men, from iioeni two, and canipiine 
men. 

Speaking of the Guiana natives, Mr. Brett observes ^ 

that “another point in which the diflerent nations agree 

‘ is their method of numeration. Tlie first four num- 

‘ l)ers are represented by simple words, as in the table 

‘ above given. Five is ‘‘ my one haiuU" iih(ir-d(ikab(i 

‘ in Arawak. Then comes a repetition, dlutr timen^ 

“ buwi fimen, &c., up to nine. JUarn-dtikabd, my two 

“ hands,” is ten. From ten to twentv thev use tln^ 

1/ %. 

‘ toes {kuti or okuti), as ahar-kuti-hana, “ eleven, ” hiatn- 
‘ kuti-lxina, ‘‘ twelve,” &c. They call twenU- ahar-loko, 
‘ one toko or man. They then proceed by men or 
‘ scores ; thus, forty-live is laboriously expressed by 

* Scenes and Studies of Savage Humboldt’s Personal lie- 

Life, pp. 121, 122. searches, vol. ii. p. 1 17. 

• Powers, Cont. to Amer. Ethn., * Brett’s Indian Tribes of Guiana, 

vol. iii. p. 27S. p. 417. 
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‘ hiam-loko-abar-dakabo tajetujo, “ two ineu and one 
‘ “ hand upon it.” For higher numbers tlu'v have now 

• i-ecourse to our words hundred and thousand.' Ho 
also among the Caribs, the word for ‘ ten,’ C'honnoucjd)o 
raim, meant literally ‘the lingers of both hands and 
that for ‘ tweut}' ’ was Chonnougouci raim, i.e. tlu* 
lingers and toes.' 

The Coroados- generally count only by the joints of 
the fingers, consequenth’ only to thi-ee. E\'ery greater 
number they express by the word ‘ mony.’ 

Ac(;ording to Dobritzholfer ‘ the (Tuaranies, when 
■ questioned respecting a thing exceeding four, imme- 
‘diately reply ndipapahabi, ndipapahai, innumerable.’'* 
So also the Abijjones * can only express three numbers 
•in proper words: /hifura,, one, hioaku, two, liioaka 
' ijekaini, three. They make up for the other numbers 

• 1)}^ various arts ; thus, (jeyenk hate, the fingers of an 

• emu, which, as it has three in front and one turned 

• back, are four, serves to express that numbm' : neen- 

• h<dek, a beautiful skin spotted with live dill'erent 

• colours, is used to signify the number live.’ ‘ Ifandui 
“ heyeni, the fingers <tf one hand, means five; laiuhu 

• riheyem, the fingers of both hands, ten ; luuihn riheyem 
' ca.t yraeherhaka ananurhiriheijein, the lingers of both 
‘ hands and both feet, twenty.’ 

Among the Malays and throughout Polynesia tlie 
word for five is ima. lima, or rima. In Bila, lima also 
means a hand ; this is also the case in the Bugis, Mand- 
har, and Ende languages: in the Makasar dialect it is 

' Tertre’s History of the ( ‘aribby •* History of the Abipones, vol. ii. 

Islands. p* 171. 

' 8pix and Martins, Travels in ^ Ijoq. cit. ]>. Kill. 

Brazil, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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liman, in Sasak it is ima, in Bima it is rima, in Sem- 
bawa it is limang.' In Ellice’s Islands 10 is ‘katua' 
==‘all,’ i.e. all the fingers.- 

In the Mpongwe hinguage ‘tyani’ or ‘ tani’ is five, 
‘ntyame’ is ‘hand,’^ The Koussa Kaffirs make little 
use of numerals. Lichtenstein could never disctover 
that they had any word for eight, few could reckon 
beyond ten, and many did not know the names of any 
numerals. Yet if a .single animal was missing out of a 
herd of several hundred, they observed it immediately.' 
This, however, as Mr. Galton explains, is merely 
because they miss a face they know. Among the Zulu, 
‘ talitisupa,’ six, means literally ^ take the ihumb ; ’ i.e. 
liaving used the fingers of one hand, take the thumb 
of the next. ‘The numbers,' says Lichteastein, ‘are 
‘ commonly expressed among the Beetjuans by fingers 
‘ held up, so that the word is rarely sjiokeu ; many are 
‘even uiuu^quainted with these numerals, and never 
‘ employ anything but the sign. It therefore occa- 
‘ sioned me no small trouble to learn the numerals, 
‘ and I could by no means arrive at any denomination 
‘ for the numbers five and nine. Beyond ten even 
‘ the most learned cotdd not rec-kon, nor could I make 
‘ out by what signs they ever designated these higher 
‘ numbers.' 

The Bashmeu cannot usually count beyond two, 
!)ut one tril)e uses the words ‘ guem tsom,’ i.e. a hand, 
for five. 

‘ liatiies's History of Java, Ap- gnage. 1847. 
peiidix F. ‘ Lichteiiatein, vol. i. p. 280. See 

• Gill, Myths of the South Pacific, also App. 

p. »‘120. ’ Loc. cit. vol. ii. App. 

* Grammar of the Mpongwe l^an- 
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Even in our own langiiaf^e the word ‘ five ’ has a 
similar origin, since it is derived from the Greek irevre, 
whi(*h again is evidently connected with the Persian 
pendji ; now in Persian ‘•pentcha’ means a hand, as 
Humboldt has already pointed out.^ 

Hen(.*e, no doubt, tlie prevalence of the decimal 
S 3 'stem in arithmetic! ; it has no ])arti(Hdar advantage ; 
indeed, either eight or twelve would, in some r(\sj)ects, 
have been more convenient ; eight, because you can 
divide it by two, and then divide tlie result again by 
two ; and twelve, l)e(*aiise it is divisible l3y six, four, 
three, and two. Ten, howevei*, has naturally ])een 
selected, because we have ten fingers. 

These examples, tlien, appear to me veiy instructive ; 
we seem, as it were, to trace up the formation of tlie 
numerals ; we perceive the true cause of .the decimal 
system of notation; and we obtain interesting, if melan- 
choly, evidence of the extent to which the faculty of 
thought lies dormant among the lower races of man. 


Personal llesearches, London, 1814, vol. ii. p. 136. 
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CHAITEK XI 
r.Aws 

T he customs and laws of the lower races, so far as 
relif'ious and family relations are concerned, ha\ e 
already been discussed. Tliere are, howe\ er, some other 
points of view with refen'iice to which it seems desirable 
to make some remarks. The progress and de^’elopment 
of law is indeed one of tlie Qiost interesting as well as 
imjjortant .s(*ctions of liuman history. It is far less es- 
sential, asGoguet ' truly observes, ‘de savoir le nombre 
‘ des dynasties et les noins des souverains tpii les cauu- 
‘ po.soieut ; mais il est es.sentiel de connoitre les loix, les 
‘ arts, les sciences et les usages d une nation que toute 
‘ I’antiquitc a l egardee comme un modele do sagesse et de 
‘ vertu. Voila les objets que je me suis pi*oposes, et 
‘ que je \'ais ti’aiter avec le plus d’exitctitude qu’il me 
‘ sera possible.’ It is, however, impossible thoroughly 
to understand the laws of the most advanced nations, 
unless we take into consideration those customs of 
ruder communities from which they took their origin, 
by which they are so inofouudly influenced. 

It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that we 
are not moi-e thoroughly acquainted with the latts and 
customs of savjjgc^races. 

At the time Goguet piddished his celebrated work, 

' De rOrigine des Loix, des Arts et des Sciences, vol. i. 4/5. 
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our knowledge was even iiioi-e defective than is now the 
case. 

Still, I am surprised that with the evidence which 
was before him, and especially as lie was one of the 
first to point out that much light is thrown by the 
condition of modern savages on tliat 'of our ancestors 
in times now long gone by,^ he sliould have regarded 
the inonardij^ farm, of government as the most ancient 
and most universally established.- ^ C^'est, sans con- 
‘ tredit,’ he says, ‘h; plus anciemiement et le plus uni- 
‘ versellemeiit etaldi.’ 

‘ La royauUV (‘outinues, ‘ est d ailleurs une image 
" de Tautorite que h^s j^ires avoient originairement sur 
‘ leurs enfarits : ils etoient dans ces premiers terns les 
" chefs et les legislateurs de leur famille.' 

Whereas, it has been already shown in the earlier 
(iiapters of this work that tlie family is by no means so 
perfectly organised among the lowest races. 

Sir Gl. Grey,^ speaking of the Australia ns, truly says 
that the ‘ laws of this people are unfitted for the govern- 
^ ment of a single isolated family, some of them being 
‘ only adapted for the regulation of an asseunblage of 
‘ families ; they could, therefore, not have* been a series 

^ M. Goguet remarks that some mces. It was praetised by th(3 Eiig- 
races, being ignorant of the art of lish Go\eriiment down to the corn- 
writing, even now, ‘ ]K)ur constater mencement of the j)re8ent century, 
‘ leurs ventes, leurs achats, leurs em- and I myself ]) 0 sse 8 s such a recei]»t 
‘ ])runts, &c., emploient certains mor- given by the English GoTernment to 
‘ ceaux de bois entaill^sdiversement. the East India ( ’omjianv in the year 
‘ On les coupe en deux : le creancier 1770, and duly ])re8erved in the 
‘ en garde une moitie, et le debiteur India House until within the last 

* retientl’autre. Quand ladette ou la ten years. It represents 24,000/., 
‘ ])rome88e est acquitt6e, chaciiii re- indicated by twenty-four ectual 

* met le morceauqu'iJ avoit j)ardevers notches in a rod of wood. 

‘ lui ’ (p. 26). This method of keep- Loc, cit. vol i. p. 9. 

ing accounts is not confined to savage ® ( Irey’s Australia, vol. ii.p. 222. 
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‘ of rules {fiven Ijy the first father to his children : again 
‘ they could not have been rules given by an assembly 
‘ of the first fathers to their children, for there are these 
‘ remarkable features about them, that some are of such 
‘ a nature as to compel those subject to them to remain 
‘ in a state of barbarism.’ 

But, although the progress and deveh)pment of law 
belong, for tlie most part, to a more advanced stage of 
human society than that whicli is the subject of this 
work, still, in one sense, as already mentioned, even the 
lowest races of savages liaye laws. 

Those wlio have not devoted much attention to the 
subject ha\'e generally regarded the savage as having 
one ■advantage, at least, over civilised man; that, 
namely, of enjoying an amount of personal freedom 
greater than that of individuals behmging to more 
civilised communities. 

There cannot be a greater mistake. The savage is 
nowhere free. All (jver the world liis. daily life is regu- 
lated by a complicated and often most inconvenient set 
of customs (as forcible as laws), of quaint prohibitions 
I and privileges ; the prohibitions as a general rule apply- 
ing to the women, and the privileges to the men. Nay, 
even’ action of their lives is regulated bv numerous 
rules, none the less stringent because unwritten. 

‘ I'he Karens,’ says M‘Mahon, ‘ possess an oral law 
‘ almost as cumbrous as the written law of more civilised 
‘ peo])Ies.’ * 

The Hindoos from the cradle to the burning ground 
are hemnied round with caste rules, religious observ- 
aiu’es, and Brahmanical exactions. 

’ The Karens of the Gold, Chersonese, p. 83, 
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Speaking of the natives of Bengal, Sir J. Phear tells 
ns that ‘ their down-sittings and uprisings, walking, 

‘ sleeping, eating, drinkijig, may be said to be subject to 

• the arbitrary control of spiritual agencies.’ ^ 

‘ Fasliio m^ says Schweinfurth, ‘ in the distant wilds ^ 
‘ of Africa, tortures and harasses poor humanity as mucli / 
‘ as in tlie great [)rison of civilisation." ^ 

Tai Peru the hoiises. were-inspected by (Government 
officials, to see that the household was kept in proper 
order, and even that the children were under due control. 
In Madagascar any man who clianged Ills locality or 
occupation without permission was liable to death. In 
Japan, until recently, the hours o f risin g, (lining, and 
going to bed were* lixed by law. ‘Then we also 

• learned that with tlnmi every day throughout each 
‘ month has its fiidy or food which must not be eaten 
‘ when travelling on that day. Thus on the first day 
‘ .silkworms must not be eaten ; on the second Indian 
‘ I'orn is pi'oliibited ; tyid .so on successively, with sugar- 
‘ cane, bananas, sweet potatoes, rice, jams, honey, earth- 
‘ nuts, beans, katsaka, and vbamMio.’ 

Mr. Tjang, speaking of the Aus trali ans,^ tells us that 
‘ instead of enjoying })erfect ])er.sonal freedom, as it 
‘ would at first appear, they are governed by a code of 

• rules and a set of customs which form one of the most 
‘ ciatel tyrannies that has ever, perhaps, existed on the 
‘ face of the earth, subjecting not only the will, but the 
‘ property and life of the weak to the dominion of the 
‘ strong. The whole tendency of the system is to give 

‘ Sir John B. Phear, The Aryan * Aborigines of Australia, ]>. 7. 
Village in India and Ceylon, p. 22. Eyre, loc. cit. vol. ii. j). *18^. See 

' Heart of Africa, vol. i. p. 410. !Note. 

Folk Lore Record, vol. ii. p. 81. ^ 
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‘ everything to the strong and old, to the prejudice of 
‘ the weair~andr~y6¥hg',"^r^^^ particularly to the 

" detriment of the women. They liave rules by which 
‘ the ])est food, the best pieces, the best animals, &c., are 
‘ prohil)ited to the women and young men, and reserved 
‘ for the old. Tlie women are generally appropriated 
‘ to the old and powerful, some of whom possess four 
‘ to seven wi\'es ; wliile wives are altogether denied to 
‘ young men, unless they have sisters to give in ex- 
‘ change, and are strong and coui*ageous enough to pre- 
‘ vent theii’ sisters from l)eing taken without excliange.’ 

The Austi-alian savage cannot even do as he likes 
with the ganu* \w has killed wlien hunting, InU- is tied 
down by strict rules which allot one leg to one member of 
his family, one to another, the breast to a thii*d, and so on. 

Among the Mbayas of South Ameiaca th(‘ married 
w,pmen are not allowed to eat beef, capibara, or monkey ; 
and the girls are forbidden to partake of aiiy meat, or any 
(ish which is more than a foot long. ‘ Les Chartreux 
‘ nic-mes lu* sont pus vtMius a ct* point <Vunsterite.' ^ 

Amongst tlu* Samoyedes, women may not eat tlie head 
•of the reindeei’, nor pass across a hut behind the fire. 

‘ To believe,' says Sir (t. (rrey,- ‘ tliat man in a 
‘ savage state is endowed with freedom, either of thought 
* or action, is erroneous in the highest degree.’ 

In Tahiti,® the men were allowed to eat the Hesh of 
‘ the pig, and of fowls, and a variety of fish, cocoa-nut. s, 
‘ and plantains, and whatever was presented as an ofl'er- 
‘ ing to the gods, which the females, on pain of death. 


* Azftra’8 Voy. dans V.Vm6r. 217. 

M6rldi()nale. ' Polynesian Researches, vol. i. 

Grey’s Australia, vol. p, p, 22l'. 
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‘ were forbidden to touch, as it was supposed they would 
" ]:)ollute them. The tires on wliich tlio men’s food was 
‘ cooked were also sacred, and were forbidden to Ix^. used 
" by the females. Tlie baskets in which tlieir provisions 
" were kept, and the house in whicli the men ate, were 
‘ also sacred, and prohibited to the females under the 
" same cruel penalty : lienee the inftuior food, both foi' 

‘ wives, daughters, &(\, was la^oked at separate lir(‘s, 

‘ deposited in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely 
‘ solitude by the females in little huts tu*ected for tlu* 

" purpose.’ ' Nothing,’ says the Bishoj) of Wellington, 
(*an be more mistaken than to r(^pi*eseut the New 
‘ Zealanders as a people without law and order. They 
‘ are, and were, the slaves of law, rul(% and pre(*,edent.’ * - 

The head of a chief was regarded as especially 
sacred ; and Shortland gives an amusing accxiunt of a 
<?ase in which an unfortunate child suHered sadly, 
be(*ause * no one could for a long time be found of sufli- 
• ciently high i*ank to (Uit his hair oi* wash his head.’ 

If savages pass unnoticed many actions which we i| 
should consider as highly criminal, on the* other hand i 
they strictly forbid others whhrh we should consider ( 
altogethei- immaterial. 

The natives of Eussian Americai, near the Yukon 
river, ‘have certain superstitions with regard to the 
"bones of animals, which they will neithej* thre^w on the 
"fii-e nor to the dogs, but save them in their liouses or 
‘ radios. When they saw us careless in such matters, 

" they said it would prevent them from (*at(ihing or 
‘shooting successfully. Also, tliey will not throwaway 

' Trans. Ethn. 8oc., 1870, ]), - Traditions of New Zea- 

367. landers, p. 108, 
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‘ their hair or nails just cut short, but sa\'e them, haiig- 
‘ ill" them frequently in packages on the trees.’ * The 
Moimols- think it a fault to touch the fire, or take 
llesli out of the pot, with a knife,^ or to cleave wood with 
a hatchet near the hearth, imagining it takes away the 
fire’s power. It is no less faulty to lean on a whip or 
touch arrow's with it ; to kill young birds ; or pour 
liquor on the ground ; to strike a horse with a bridle ; or 
break one bone against another. Mr. Tylor has, already 
pointed out that almost exactly the .same prohibitions 
occui' in America. 

Squii>saT a ge-i a tleK.4u:e_veij .sensible. Thus Tanner 
.states that the,Algonkin Indians, when on a Avar-path, 
must not ,sit upon the. naked ground, but must, at least, 
have some grass or bu.shes under tlieni. They nurst, if 
po,ssible, a\ oid wetting their feet ; but if they are com- 
pelled to w^ade through a swamp, or to a cross a stream, 
they miust keep their clothes dry, and whip their legs 
Avith bushes or grass Avhen they coim* out of the w^ater.® 
For others the reason is not so obvious. Thus, the 
small boAvls out of which they drink are marked acro.ss 
the middle ; in going out they must place one side to 
their mouth ; in returning, the other. The A’essels 
must also on their return be throAA ri aAva)' or hung up 
in a tree. 

-I I Hunting tribes generally have Avell-uuderstood 

'■rules Avith reference to game. Among the Green- 
‘ lander, s, slK)uld a seal escape with a hunter’s javehii in 
it, and be killed by another man afterwards, it belongs 

^ Whymper, Trans. Ethn. Soc., occurred among the (i reeks. 

N.S., vol. \ii. p. 174. * Early History of Man, p. EIC. 

* Astley’s Coll., \ol. iv. p. 548. * Tanner’s Narrative, p. 125. 

^ It is curious that this idea also 
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to the former. But if the seal be struck with the har- 
poon and bladder, and the strinc- break, the hunter 
loses his ripht. If a man find a seal dead with a har- 
poon in it, he keeps the seal, but returns the harjuxui. 
In reindeer hunting-, if several hunters strike a deer 
together, it belongs to the one whose arrow is nearest 
the heart. The arrows .are all marked, so that no dis- 
})ute can arise, but since guns have been introduced 
many quarrels have taken [dace. Any man who finds 
a piece of drift-wood (which in the far North is ex- 
tremely valuable) can ap[)ropriate it by placing a stom^ 
on it, as a sign that some one has taken possession of it. 
No other Greeulandei’ will then touch it. 

Among the Khonds, hunters in pursuit of game have 
‘ an admitted right to pursue it to any place, either 
‘ within or without their own boundaries, until the 
‘ animal is killed or ca[)tured,' but it is also understood 
that ‘ the villagers on whose land it may Ite killed have 
‘ a right to a share of the meat.’ ' ■ 

Again, far from being iiifornud or extemporary,/ 
the salutations, ceremonies, treaties, and contracts of 
savages are characterised by the very o[)|)osite qualities. 

Eyre mentions that in Australia, ‘iu their inter- 
‘ course with each other, natives of" dilfereiit tribes are 
‘ exceedingly [)unctilious.' - In Messrs. Hjjencer and 
Gillem’s interesting account of the C’entral Australian 
tribes it is impossible not to be struck by the severity 
of tjieir self-inflicted sufferings, and the number and 
length of their ceremonies. The same is the case with 
the natives of Guiana. 

* Campbell’s Wild Tribes of - Discoveries in Australia, vol. 
Ivbondistan, p. 41. ii. p. 214. 
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Mariner gives a long account of the elaborate cere- 
monies practised by the Tongans, and of their ‘ regard 
‘ for rank.’ * The king “ was by no means of the highest 
rank. The 'I’ooitonga Veachi, and several other chiefs, 
preceded him. Indeed the name Tooitonga means 
King of Tonga ; the office, however, had come to be 
wholly of a religious character; the Tooitonga being 
regarded as descended from the god.«, if not a deity 
himself. He was so sacred that some words were 
retained for his exclusive use. Below Tooitonga and 
Veafdii came the priests, while civil society was divided 
into five ranks — the king, the nobles, the Matabooles, 
the Mooas, and the Tooas. The child took the rank of 
the mother among the nobles, but the Matabooles were 
succeeded by the eldest son. 

Among the Micronesians, also, distinctions of rank 
were very strictly observed. Thus in Banabe, one of 
the Caroline Islands, there were three ('lasses, and we 
are assured that even in battle ‘ a person of one <;lass 
‘ nev((r attacked one of another.' ^ 

It is curious that the use of the third person in 
token of resp(*ct occurs in Tonga, as well as some other 
countries. ‘'I'lius the king of Tonga addressing the 
‘ Tooitonga says. •• Ho egi Tooitonga ; that is, literall}', 

‘ thy Lord Tooitonga, in which the ]jossessive pronoun 
‘thy, (jr your, is used instead of my; or if the word 
‘ egi be translated lordship or chiefship, the term of 
‘ address will be more consistent and similar to purs, 
‘ your lordship, your grace, your majesty. The title ho 
‘egi is jiever used but in addressing a superior chief 

' Tonga Islands, \ol. ii. pp. 185, ■ Loc. cit. vol. i’l. p. 79. 

199, ‘207. » Hale’s V .S.Expl. Exped., p.83. 
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‘ or ,speakin<j of a god, or in a public speech. IIo egi ! 
‘ also means chiefs, as iti the commencement of Fiuow’s 
‘ speech.’ ’ 

In Samoa we are assured that the distinction be- 
tween the language of the ceremony and that of common 
life is even more marked than in Tonga.- 

Samoan orators, moreover, are not satisfied to address 
their audience generally, but go o\er the names and 
titles, even with ancestral references. 

Here also the ])lural is always used in sp(‘,aking to 
a superior. Mr. Turner mentions that the first time he 
was so addressed he felt somewhat hurt, for as he did 
not know the custom and happened to bti riding, he 
thought the native intended to couple him with his 
horse. ^ 

In Fiji, if by chance a (diief slipped or fidl, every 
one of inferi(jr rank was expected immediately to do the 
same, lest • they should ap])ear more careful or skilful 
than their superior. In such a case, however, the chief 
was expected to pay handsomely for the compliment.^ 
A similar rule is followed in Celebes, (Central Africa, 
and elsewhere. 

The Egbas, a negro race of West Africa, who are, 
says Bitrton,^ ‘gifted with uncommon loquacity and 
‘ spare time, have invented a variety f)f salutations and 
‘ counter-salutations applicable to every possible occa- 
‘ sion. For instance, Oji re, did you wake well ? 
‘ Akwjiro, good morning ! Akuasan, goo<l day ! Akwale, 

‘ good evening ! Akware, to one tired. Akushe,- to 

' Mariner, vol. ii. ]». 142. ‘ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i, 

Hale's 1^8. Expl. Exp., p. 286. p. 39. 

® Nineteen Years in Polynesia, * Burton’s Abeokuta, vol. i. 
p. 340. ‘ p. 113. 
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‘ one at work. Akurin (from rin, to walk), to a tra- 
‘ veller. Akule, to one in the house. Akwatijo, after 
‘ a long absence. Akwalejo, to a stranger. Akurajo, to 
one in distress. Akujiko, to one sitting. Akudardo, 

‘ to one standing. Akiita, to one selling. Wolebe (be 
‘ careful), to one met, and so forth. The seyvile shash- 
‘ tan<ja or prfistration of the Hindus is also a universal 
‘ custom. It is performed in different ways ; the most 
‘ general is, after depositing the burden and clapping 
‘ hands once, twice, or thrice, to go oji all fours, toucli 
‘ the ground with the belly and breast, the forehead, 

‘ .and both sides of the face succe.s.sively ; kiss the earth, 

‘ half rise up, then pass the left over the right foi’earm 
‘ and xiive rei’Hil, and linally, .after again saluting motliei’ 

‘ llertha, to stjyid erect. Tlie jx-rfoi’m.ance usually takes 
‘ place once a day on first meeting, but meetings are so 
‘ •numerous that at least one hour out of the twenty- 
‘ four must tlius be spent by a man alx>ut town.’ 

Livingstone ' was particularly struck, in p.assing 
‘ through the village, with the punctiliousness of man- 
‘ ners shown by the H.alonda. The inferiors, on meet- 
‘ ing tlieir superiors in the streets, at once drop on 
‘ their knees and rub dust on their arms and chest. 

‘ They continiu* the salutation of clapping h.ands 
‘ until the great ones have passed.' Among the Bedouins 
it is said that, when friends meet, the compliments rarely 
last less tluui ten minutes. * • . 

In tlie I’eligious customs of Tahiti," ‘ howevep Jaf^e 
• or costly the saci’ifices that had been offered, and 
‘ however near its close, the most protracted ceremony" 

^ Travels in South Africa, * Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 
p. 296. vol. ii, p. 167. 
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‘ might be. if the priest omitted or iiiisplaced any word 
‘ in the prayers with whieli it was always accompanied. 

‘ or if his attention was diverted by any means, so that 
‘ the prayer was liai, or broken, the whole was l endered 
‘ nnavailalde ; he must prepare other victims and repeat 
‘ his prayers ov(‘r from tin* commencement.’ 

In America, the Wi],d (’omanche is greatly odended 
by any breach of his rules of etiquette, and when Arau- 
canians meet, the compliments gen(*rally last at h*ast 
ten minutes. 

Public Imsiiiess, moreover, among uncivilised and. 
semi-civilised peoples is conduc-.ted witli tedious for-' 
niality. Thus iu Fiji' ‘old forms are strictly ob- 
‘ served and innovations op^losed. An abundance of 
‘ measured clapping of hands and subilued exclamations 
‘ characterise these occasions. Whale’s teeth and other 
‘ property are never exchanged or presented without the 

* following or similar form : “ A ! w'oi ! M'f»i ! woi ! A ! 

‘ “ w'oi ! woi ! woi ! ! A tabua levu ! woi ! woi ! A mudua, 

• “ mudua, mudua ! ’’ (clapping).’ Put little con.sidera- 
tion is required to show' that this is quite natural. In the 
absence of w'liting, evidence of contracts must depend 
on the testimony of witnes,ses, and it is necessary, there- 
fore, to W^oid all haste which might lead to forgetfulness, 
and to imj)riut the ceremony as much as possible on the 
minds of tl^pse present. 

. Amon|f the Romans an importance was attached 
to fonnalities and expressions, which seem to us most 
excessive. ‘ Celui,’ for ftistance, says Ortolan, ‘ qui 
‘ dira vignes (vites) parce qu’il plaide sur des vigiies, 

‘ au lieu de dire arbores, terme sacramental de la loi, 

^ Williams^ Fiji and the Fijians, \ ol. i. p. 28. 
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‘ perdra son proces.’ ^ Under the Emperors, however, 
this strictness was considerably relaxed.- 

Passinj? on to the question of property, ‘ La premiere 
‘ loi,’ says Goguet,^ ‘ qu’on aura etablie, aura etc pour 
‘ assigner et assurer ii chaque habitant une certaine 
‘ quantite de terrain.’ 

The same view has been tal^en by other writers. It 
does not, however, appear that prpp_er_ty in laud implies, 
or ne(;essarily arose from, agriculture. On the contrar}', 
it (‘xists even in hunting communities. Usually, indeed, 
during the hunting stage, property in land is tribal, not 
individual. The North American Indians seem, as a 
general rule, to have had no individual property in 
land. It appears, therefore, at first sight, reniarkal)le 
that among the Australians,** wJio are in most respects 
so much lowei' in the s(!ale, ‘ every male has some portion 
‘ of land, of which he can always point out the exact 
‘ boundaries. These properties are subdivided by a 
‘ father anumu his sons duriim his own lifetime and 
‘ descend in almost hereditary succession. A man can 
‘ dispose of or barter his lands to others, but a female 
‘ never inherits, nor has primogeniture among the sons 
‘ any peculiar rights or advantages.' Nay, .more than 
this, there are some tracts of land, peculiarly rich in gum, 
Ac., over which, at the period when the gum is in season, 
numerous families have an acknowledged right, although 
the}' are not allowed to (^ome there at other times.® Even 
•Umjvaqer qf^tlje rivers is claimed as property by. some 
t)f the Australian tribes. ‘ Trespass for the purpose of 

’Ortolan’s Justinian, \6l. i. Eyre, Discoveries in Australia, 

!>• ^19. vol. ii. }). 297. See also Lang in 

’ Loc. cif. j). 8o4. Grt»y*8 Australia, vol. ii. p. 232. 

^ Loc. cit. V* Grey’s Australia, vol. ii. j). 298. 
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‘ hunting ’ is in Australia refjarded as a capital ofl’eru-c, 
and is when possible punished with death.* 

The explanation seems to he that the lh‘dskins 
depended maiidy (;n the larpjer <i;aine, while the Austi’a- 
lians fed on opossums, reptiles, insects, roots, &c. Tlu* 
lledskin, therefore, if land had been divided into in- 
dividufil allotments, mi^ht have been starved in the 
vicinity of abundance ; while the Australian could 
<>;enerall)' obtain food on his own pro])erty. flights to 
water were morc'over often more important than lights 
to land. 

Among the tiibes of theZamhesi, according to Living- 
stone, if a hunter fpllows a wounded elephant and 
kills it on the land of another tribe, the under side 
of the animal belongs to-that tribe, and the hunter must 
not begin to cut it up until some representative of th(> 
landowners is present to see that the dit'ision ,is fairh’ 
made. 

Tn Polynesia" wherev(*r cultivation was (;arefully at- 
tended to, as in 'fahiti, ‘ every portion of land has its 
‘ respec.'tive owjier; atid even the distinct trees on t lie 
‘ land had sometimes different proprietors, and a t ree 
‘ and the' l^nd it grew on different owners.’ 

The, foniis of land tenure in different jiarts of the 1 
world are indeed extraordinarily diverse, and some of \ 
the rules are veiy curious. For instance, the United I 
States Consul at Sivas, in Asia Minor, in ti recent re- 
port (1888) on his district descrilies the various tenures 
of land, and, finally, one called merat, which is dc'termined 
in a,manner truly Oriental. It relates to small pieces of 

‘ Loc. cif. p. 236. vol. ii. ii. 302. Diijff'enbach, vol. ii. 

• Ellis’s I’olynesian llesearclios, i». 114. 
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State lands situated Ijetweeii the boundaries of villages. 
The theory of this species of tenure is that the pastui-e 
or coninion land of a village should not extend more than 
a certain distance, so that quarrels with the neighbour- 
iim villases mav be avoided. This limit is ascertained 
ill this way. One of the villafrers, standing on tlie steps 
or minarets of the inosqne, calls out at tlie top of his 
voice. The ])oint beyond whhdi his voice cannot be 
heard is the limit of the village property and common 
pasturage. At the neighbouring village the same per- 
formance is gone tlirougli, and the land lietween the 
two [loints is mecaf^ and belongs to the State.’ 

Tn parts of Arabia when a man liad pitched his tent 
no one else was allowed to pasture within wliere the 
barking of a dog could be heard.^ 

Tn some of the wilder parts of Switzerland the 
peasant goes u])over night to tlie patclies of hay on pre- 
cipitous places to which cows (*annot climb, and at sun- 
rise on Jacob's day (old style) shouts out his name. If 
no one answers, the hay is his; df on the contrary any 
one replies, they divide it between them.^ 

Even an agricultural condition does not necessarily 
re(]uire uidiruliuil jiroperty in land ; on the (*ontrary, 
we find evidences in so many countries of tlie existeiu'e 
of village communities, holding land in comhion, that 
there seems strong reason to suppose that in the history 
of human progress the individual property in land was 
always preceded by a jieriod in which moveable property 
alone was individual, while the land was common.”* 

’ The Times, February 13, ^ Christ, Das Pflanzenleben der 

1888. Schwyz, p. 311. 

Janet, vol. ii. p. 344. Quoted , * Faucher, in Systems of Land 
by U. Smith, Religion of the Semites. Tenure, p. 362, et 
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Tacitus mentions that among the ancient Germans 
the arable lands were occupied in turns,* and Caisar - 
states that the magistrates lotted out the lands, clian'un" 
the allotment each )’^ear. 

In Xew Zealand there were tliree distinct tenures 
of land viz. by tlie triln', by the family, and by the 
individual. The common rights of a tribe w(*re often 
very exten.sive, and complicated by intermarriages. 
Gliildren, as soon as they w(‘re born, had a right to 
a share t)f the family property. Shortland. however, 
states ‘that the liead of the family liad a recognised 

• right to dispose of his propcn-ty among Ins male olf- 

• spring and kinsmen.’'* Probably on these points the 
custom was not the same in all the tribes. 

M. de Laveleye has described similar communities 
in Java, and M. llenan among certain Semitic tribes in 
Northern Africa.* 

In some cases, land was private jmoperty for a por- 
tion of the yeai',*’ and belonged to the community for 
the remainder. Thus our ‘ Tiammas Lands ’ were so 
called because they .were private property until Lam- 
mas day (August 1), by which time the ci’ops were 
supposed to be gathered in ; after M’hi<di period they 
were subject to common rights of pastunage till the 
spring. These meadows were sehlom manured, and, as 
the portions a.ssigned were often exceedingly small, it 
was difficult to retain the exact boundaries during the 

' (lermania, xxvi. ^ Karly Ilist(3ry of Institutions^ 

' De Bello (lallico, xxii. p. 77. 

’ Tayior^s New Zealand and Nasse, On the Agric. Oomm. 

its Inhabitants, p. 384. of the Middle Ages, 1871. See also 

* Shortland’s Traditions, &c., of Seebohm, The English Village Coin- 
the New Zealanders, p. 273. munity. 
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joint occupation of the land ; it was therefore most con- 
venient to make a fresh i)artition each year. 

Throughout India we still find the system of village 
(rommnnities, liolding the land in common,* with, in 
some cases, periodical division.- Indeed, among pastoral 
nations, the grazing grounds seem to have generally 
belonged to the community, rather than U) the indi- 
vidual. 

In some parts of Kussia, ‘ after the expiration of a 
‘ given, but not in all cases of the same, period, sejtarate 
‘ ownerships are extinguished, the land of the village is 
‘ thrown into a mass, and then it is re-dist ributed among 
‘ the families composing the community, according to 
‘ their number. This re partition having been effected, 
‘ the rights of families and of individuals are again 
‘ allowed to bi anch out into various lines, which they 
‘ continue to follow till amUher period of division comes 
‘ round.’ ^ That a similar state of things formerly 
existed in Ireland is indicated in the Brehoii laws. 

It is stated to have been a principle of the earliest, 
Slavonian laws that the property of families could 
not be divided for a perpetuity. Even now, in parts 
of Servia, Croatia, and Austrian Slavonia, the entire 
land is cultivated by the villagers and the produce is 
annually dixfided. 

In Mexico certain lands called ‘ Altapeltalli ’ be- 
longed to the district, and were inalienable. 

In rent, again, the land belonged to the State, and 
ever}' year a fresh allotment took place, an additional 

* Maine’s Village Communities Tapper, Bengal Customary 

in the East and West. Phear, The Law, yo\, iii. p. 139. 

Aryan Village In India and Ceylon. Maine’s Ancient Law, \>. 267. 
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portion being granted for every child; the amount 
allowed for a son being twice as much as for a daugliter.^ 

Diodorus SicAilus informs us that the Celtiberians 
divided their land annually among indi^'iduals, to be 
(Ailtivated for the use of the public ; and that the })ro- 
duct was stored uj) and distributed from time to time 
among the necessitous.- 

In Long Island, one of tlu^ Hebrides, one-third of 
the arable land is, or was until quite lately, portioned 
out eveiy year by lot.*^ 

Village communities, indeed, with common lauds, 
divided from time to time, still exist luu-e and there in 
our own country ,■* and some of the (*ustoms connected 
with them probably go back not f)nly to the pre-Konian, 
but even to the pre-Celti(*<, or pre- Aryan period. In 
such cases the sevei’al shares were very gcmei’ally small, 
and took the forms of narrow strips. Hence the 
frequency of pieces of ground known as the ^ long 
‘acre,’ one of which even retains its name at the present 
day, in the very heart of Ijondon. 

The usual number of oxen seem to hav(‘ l)een eight 
to a plough, and these very often, j)erliaps generally, 
belonged to diflerent persons. Hence, when a new 
piece of land was brought into cultivation it was con- 
venient to ensure equality that each {)artner should 
have one or more parallel stri])s. Each strip was 
generally a furlong in length, and an aci'e in extent. 

^ Wiittke^s Ges. dcr Menschheit, ' Lord Karnes’ History of Man, 

vol. i.p. :i28 ; Prescott, vol. i. j>. 44. a oI. i. j). 0*3. 

A somewhat different account is ^ Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. iii. 
given by Polo de Ondegardo, p. 380. 

Rites and Laws of the Incas, * See, for instance, Seebohm, 
p. 162. The English Village Community. 

T I 
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The result was that the arable Ifinds were divided ’into 
long narrow strips, and each person’s land was scattered 
about in a number f)f detached pieces. This was so 
general, and was eventually found so inconvenient, that 
in England, with, speaking roughly, .10,000 parishes, 
there were between 1760 and 1844 no less than 4,000 
Enclosure Acts.^ 

A similar division of holdiiigs into separate strips is 
met with not only in Scotland and Ireland, but in various 
])arts of Europe, in Turkey, Palestine, and elsewhei-e. 

In many of our midland and northern counties, 
most of the meadows even now lie in parallel undula- 
tions, ridges or ‘ rigs.’ These are generally about a 
furlong, 220 yards, in length, and either one or two poles 
(f)^- or 11 j'ards) in breadth. They seldom run sti'aighl, 
but tend to curve towards the left. At each end of 
the field a high bank, locally called a balk, oi’ten 3 feet 
or even 4 feet high, runs at right angles to the rigs. 
In small fields there are often eight or sometimes ten 
of these rigs, which make in the one ease 4 acres, in 
the other 6 acres. These curious characters carry us 
back to the old tenures, and archaic cultivation, of 
land, and to a period when the fields were not in 
pasture, but were arable. 

They also explain our curious system of land 
ifieasurement. The ‘ acre ’ is the amount which a man 
was supposed to plough in a day. It (.‘orresponds to 
/the German ‘ morgen,’ and the French ‘ journee.’ The 
furlong or ‘ furrow-long ’ is the distance which a team 
of oxen can plough conveniently without stopping to 
rest. Oxen, as we know, were driven, not with a whip, 
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but with a goad, the inost convenient, length for which 
was . 18 ^ feet, and the ancient ploughman used his 
‘ pole ’ or ‘ perch ’ by placing it at right angles to his 
first furrow, thus measuring tlie amount he liad to 
plough. Ileuce our ‘pole’ or ‘perch’ of yards, 
which at first sight seems a. very singular unit to have 
selected. This width is also convenient for turiiinu 
the plough and also for sowing, lienee the most <‘on- 
venient unit of land for arable pur})08es was one furlong 
in length, and a ‘ perch ’ or " pole ’ in width. 

The team as already mentioned generally consisted of 
eight oxen. Few peasants, howewer, possessed a whole 
teajn, several generally joining together, and dividing the 
produce. In inaiiy cases, however, we find ten, instead 
of eight rigs ; one being for the parson’s tithe, the produce 
of the others going to the ploughman. 

When eight oxen were em[)loyed the goad would 
not of course reach the leaders, which were guided by 
a man who walked on the near side. On arriving at 
the end of each furrow he turned them round, and as 
it was easier to pull than to push them, this gi’adually 
gave the furrow a turn towards the left, and thus 
accounts for the slight curvature. Lastly, while the 
oxen rested on arriving at the end of tJie furrow, the 
ploughmaji scraped off the earth which liad accumulated 
on the coulter and ploughshare, and the accumulation 
of these scrapings gradually formed the ‘ balk.’ 

It does not necessarily follow that property in land! 
involves the power of sale. ‘We are too apt,’ sayd 
Campbell/ ‘ to forget that property in land, as a trails- 
‘ ferable mercantile commodity, aVisolutely owned and 

' Systems of Land Tenure, ]). 161. 
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‘ passing from hand to hand like any chattel, is not an 
‘ ancient institution, hut a modern development, reached 
' only in a few very advanced countries.’ ^ It may be 
‘ said,’ he adds,^ ‘ of all landed tenures in India pre- 
‘ vious to our rule, that they were practically not trans- 
" ferable hy sale, and that only (pertain classes of the 
‘ better defined claims were to some extent transferable 
‘ l)y mortgage. The seizure and sale of land for private 
‘ debt were wholly and utterly unknown — siicli an idea 
‘ had never entered into the native imagination.’ So 
also the sale of land was forbidden in some ])arts of 
Greece*, among some of the Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic tri])es, as also among the Mayas of YiU'atan and 
Ni(?aragua.- 

In Leviticus it is enacted that ‘ The land shall not 
‘ be sold for evei*.’ 

In the Fiji Islands Mand was in the nature of a 
^ strictly entailed estate,' and no one could alienate, under 
any circumstances, more than liis own life interest.** 

In Fgyi>t, when a Fellah l)orrowed on his land he 
was held to have pledged the })roduce only, and unde*r 
the old law no creditor could compel a debtor to sell the 
land itself. * 

Still less does the possession of land necessarih' imply 
the power of testamentary disposition, and we find as a 
matter of fact that the will is a legal process of very late 
origin. 

In many cases it seems to be held that the title to 
property ceases with the life of the owner. 

‘ Systems of Land Tenure, p.l 71. Gordon, Corres])ondence relative to 

' Bancroft, vol. ii. p. Land Claims in Fiji, ISSS. 

** Leviticus xxv. 2a. Report on E^rypt by Mr. V. 

Mem. by Governor Sir A. Stuart, Pari. Pa]>er, G. 3554. 1883. 
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It is stated tliat formerly, when a Greenlander died, 
if lie had no grown-up eliildren, his property was re- 
garded as having no longer an owner, and every one took 
what he chose, or at least A\diat lu^ could get, without 
the slightest regard to the wretcht‘d widow or children^ 
Ellis makes a similar statement as regards the 
Hawaians.^ In the Fiji Islands, on Yanna licvu, " for 
" some days after the decease of a riding chief, if his 
" death be known to the people, the wildest anarc^hy 
"prevails. The "‘subject tribes” rush into th(‘. (*hief 
" town, kill pigs and fowls, snatch any prop(*rty they 
‘ can lay their hands on, set lire to houses, and jilay all 
" nia-niun* of mischievous. jiranks, tlu^ townsfolk olfeilng 
‘no i*(*sistanc,e.’ It would seem, luiwever, to lx* only 
the chiefs own property which is liable to attacks.'* 

I have already mentioned {ante^ p. 411)) tlie state ol 
entire lawlessness which exists in parts of Africa and 
in some of the IVdynesian Islands between the death of 
one rulei- and the election of his suc.cessor. 

‘Even in our own country down to the reign of John, j 
‘ (^ncA^^oninnU_ed_^^^^^^ interregnum, or periixlj 

" elapsing lictween iheday of thedeathof the last monarch| 
^ and theVecognition of his successor, were uiijiunishalile 
‘ in those tribunals whose authority was derived from the, 

" Crown.’ This continued, indeed, to l)e the case for 
nearly a century afterwards, when it was i)ut an end to 
by the legal fiction that the king never dies. 

Tlif early history of wills is indeed most interesting. 

‘ Grant z’s Hist, of Greenland, p. 187, 
vol. i. p. 192. '* Fison,.Iour. Aiitlir. lnst.,vol. x. 

- Ellis, Polynesian Re8**arch«*ft, )). 140. 

2nd edit. vol. iv. p. 177. * Stubbs, ( Wstitutional History 

■’ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. of England, vol. i. pp. 1S2, 51,3. 
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Kir H. Maine, in his excellent work on Ancient Law, 
])oints out that the essence of a will, as now understood, 
is — firstly, that it should take effect at death ; secondly, 
that it may he secret; and, thii*dly, that it is revocable. 
Yet even in lionian law wills acquired these chai’acter- 
istics hut slowly and gradually, and in the earlier 
stages of (uvilisation wills were generally unknown. 

In Atluuis, the power of willing was introduced hy 
Kolon ; only, however, in cases when a person died 
chiWless, Til Sparta wills were not legal until after 
the relopqnnesian war.^ Tlie llarharians on the north 
of tlie Roman em])ire were, says Maine, ~ ‘ confessedly 
‘ strangers to any su(*h cxmception as that of a Will. 

‘ The best authorities agree that there is no ti-ace of it 
‘ in those parts of their written codes which comprise 
‘ the (mstoms jiractised by them in their original seats, 

‘ and in their subsequent settlement on the edge of the 
‘ Roman Empire.’ And again, in studying the ancient 
Gemiaii laws, ‘ one result has iin ariably disclosed 
‘ itself — that the amaent nucleus of the code contains 
‘ no trace of a will.’ ^ 

The Hindoo s were also entire strangers to the will.‘^ 
The earliest known will of a native is that of the 
celebrated Omichund in 

« 

When once iiitrcxiuced in India wills appear to have 
been ffreatly favoured by the Brahmans, as a means of 
securing property for ecclesiastical purposes.® Indeed, 
Mayne suggests ^ that on similar grounds in N(crthern 

‘ La CitO antique, p. 88. * JMayne, Treat, ojiJlindoo Law 

Loc. cit. p. 172. and Usage, p. 3527^ 

* Loc. ciV. p. 19(5. Mayne, Hindoo Law and Usage, 

^ Mainers Ancient Law, p. 193. p. 323. 

Campbell in Systems of Land ^ Loc. cit. p. 204. 

Tenure, p. 177. 
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Europe also wills were mainly iiitrocliiced by Cliurcli- 
meii. 

« 

Again, in Tahiti, the system of willing is said to have 
been (I presume when there were no children) in full 
foj-ce,‘ ‘ not only with reference* to land but to any 
‘ other kind of property. Unacepiainted with letters, 

^ they eould not leave a written will ; but, during a 
“ season of illness, those possessing prteperty treepiently 
‘ called together the members of the family or eonli- 
‘ dential friends, and to them gave directions for the 
‘ disposal (jf their effects after tlieir dee'ease*.’ 

For the modern will, however, we are mainly in- / 
debted to the Ihmians, and they only arrived at it bw 
a slow and tortuous process. At first, indeed, Romai\ 
wills, if so they may be called, were lu'itlww secret, 
deferred, nor revocable. On the contraiy, they were 
made in ])ublic, before not less than five witnesses ; 
they took effect at once, and were irrevocable. 

It seems probable that in the first instance the power 
of willing was only recognised when there were uo. 
sons. The liomans devoutly believed that thes])irits of 
t heir fathers hove red round the household hearth and 
fed on the ghosts of the food offered up to them, 'fhese 
offerings the son alone would or could make. Hence in 
the abse’nce of a true son, it was of great importance to 
secure one by some other pro(a;ss. This seems to have 
been the ori^[iiiaLjabject-_Qf_the will; the inheritance 
following as a natural consequenc.e. TBiit as this inqjosed 
various duties on the heir— one being to pay all the 
debts of the deceased, even when there was no property 


' Ellis, Polynesian Researches, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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to meet them — the solemn consent of the heir was re- 
quired, and most elaborate formalities were prescribed. 
If none of the heirs named in the will would accept the 
oflice, the whole will Ijecame mill and void. That the 
orit^inal object of the will was to create a son, explains 
also tlie fact that even down to the time of Hadrian a 
will was rendered invalid when a ‘ posthumus suus ’ 
arose — i.e, when a sou was born after the will was 
made. 

There was, moreover, another reason which i>ave 
great importance to the will. For various reasons it 
would be the wish of the father to emancipate his 
favourite sons; but as soon as this was efiected they 
ceased to belong to the family, and could not conse- 
quently inherit as heirs at law. On the death of a 
Homan (utizen, in the absence of a will, the property 
descended to the unemancipated children, and after them 
to the iu*arest grade of the agnatic! kindred. Hence, 
the same feeling which induced a Homan to mnancipate 
his sons impelled him also to make a will, for, if he did 
not, emaiKupation involved disinheritance. 

The testamentary forms remained extremely complex 
even down to the latest times of the Homan Empires 
but the inconvenience was to 'a great extent obviated 
by the inveiit^ion of the ^ codic il.* 

In our own country there was long mu<!h doubt as 
to the power of willing. Leaseholders were supposed 
to do so by favour of their Lord, to ydioni therefore a 
heriot was bequeathed ‘ that the will might stand ; ’ 
and unless this were done he might it seems upset the 
will.* It was long doubtful whether the (*ustom of 
^ Klton, Tenures of Kent, pp. 15-75. 
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gavelkind could be set aside by a will ; but finally the 
power of devise was extended to land of evcuy tenured 
Under the laws of C'anule the widow took oiu^-third, 
the children one-third, and the deceased could devise 
one-third. If there were no children the widow took 
one-half. 

In the absence of wills, the interests of th(‘ children 
were in som(^ cases secured by cnstoins resembling 
those of the Russian villag(i (communities, or "Mirs,' in 
wdiich (children have a i-ight to their share as soon as 
they are born. Nor are siudi rights confined to com- 
munal properties. In some (*ountri(‘s the childnui have 
a vested right to a ])ortion of their father’s estate. 
Here, tlierefore, in the absemce of children, the will is 
replaced by adoption. 

Among the Hiudo()s, ^the instant a son is borir’ lie 
‘ acquires a vested right in his father s ])roperty, which 
" cannot be sold without recognition of his joint-owunu'- 
‘ ship. On the son’s attaining full age, he can souk^- 
' times compel a partition of the estate, (even against 
‘the consent of the parent; and, should the parent 
‘ a(cqui(^sce, one son can always have a partition even 
‘ against the will of the others. On such partition 
‘ taking phuce, the father has no advantages over his 
‘ children,* except that he has twaj of the shares instead 
of (jne. The ancient law of tin* German tribes w%‘t.s 
‘ exceedingly similar. The Allod or domain of the 
‘ family was the joint property of the father and his 
‘ sons.’ 

Among the Mukkuvas of Ceylon,^ when a woman 

^ Elton, Tenures of Kent, p. W2. * Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 228. 

^ Jlrito, The Mukkuva Law, i». ao. 
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(lies, tlie riglit of dominion descends to her dangliters 
in equal shares, or if any of them are dead, to their 
re})resentatives, per stirpes, but on the other hand the 
right of possession goes to the sons, per capita. The 
children of sons who may have predeceased her do not 
tak(! any share in the possession. On the other hand, 
the enj(jyment of land pa.sses from a man to his sur- 
viving brotliers, and after their death to their sisters! 
Idiese laws seem to liave arisen from tlie rule that the 
.sale of land was not permitted, and that, as men marry 
out of their ‘ kiidi ’ or clan, and that as land (andd not 
be removed, a. man wlien he left his ‘ kudi ’ on marriage 
left tlie land behind him. If a woman has been twice 
married, any property which she may have inherited 
from her mother goes to the. children by the lirst 
marriage ; while, if a man leaves children by more 
than one marriage, the children of each marriage get a 
portion e(|ual to what tlu'y would have got if a division 
of the jiroperty had been made immediat(dy after the 
dissolution of the marriage from whi(-h they sprang. 
Here agaiii, therefore, on the birth of children, their 
parents become in some respects trustees on their behalf.^ 

According to ancient German law, also, (children 
were co-proprietors with their father, and the family 
property could not be parted with except by general 
consent. 

This probably explains the remarkable custom that 
in many parts of Polynesia the son was considered of 
liigher rank than the father ; and that in some cases — 
as, for instance, in tlie Marquesas and in Tahiti — the 
king abdicated as soon as a son was born to him ; while 
* Xoc. eit. p. 24. , 
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landowners under similar circiirastaiu’es lost tlie fee- 
simple of their land, and became mere trustees for the 
infant possessors.^ 

The Basutos have a strict system of ])rimogeniture, 
and, even during the father’s life, the eldest son has 
considerable ])ower both over tlie property and the 
younger children.- 

The same system, in (;ombiuation with iulieritaiice 
thr(jugh females, is also in full force in Fiji, where it is 
known as Vasu. The word m(>ans a nephew or niece, 
‘but becomes a title of ollice in the ease of the male, 

‘ who in some localities has the extraordinary privilege 
‘of appropriating whatever he chooses belonging to his 
‘uncle, or those under his uncle’s powci-.'^ This is one 
of the most remarkable ])arts of Fiji (l(*spotism. ‘ llow- 
‘ ever high a chief may be, if he has a nephew he has a 
‘ master,’ and resistance is rarely thought of. Thako- 
nauto, while at war with his uncle, actually supplied 
himself with ammunition from his uncle’s stores. 

Perhaps also the curious custom of naming the 
father after the child may have originated from some 
such regulation. Thus in Australia,"* when a man’s 
eldest child is named, the father takes ‘ the name of 
‘ the <diild, Kadlitpinna, the fathei' of Kadli ; the mother 
‘ is called Kadlingangki, the mothei' of Kadli, from 
‘ ngangki, a female or w'omau.’ This custom seems 
very general throughout the continent. Among the 
Hechuauas of South Africa also ‘ the parents take the 
‘ name of the child.’ Mrs. livingstone’s eldest boy 

* Ellis’s Polynesian Eesearclies, “ Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. 
vol. ii. pp. 346, 347 ; Waitz, Anthr., p. 34. 

vol. vi. pp. 210, 216, 219. * Kyre, /oc*. cit, vol. ii. p. 325. 

^ Casalis* llasutos, p. 179. 
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})pinjT ‘ named Robert, she was, after liis birth, always 
‘ called Ma-Robert,’ the mother of Robert.’ Dr. Calla- 
way also mentions the existence of this custom among 
the, (Kaffirs, suggesting that as a woman must not 
pronoimee- her husband’s namCj) she might naturally 
come to address him as ‘father of so-and-so.’ “ In 
Madagascar also parents often take the name of their 
eldest child.'* 

In Malaba r woraiai generally s])eak of their husband 
as ‘ father of’ one of the children.^ 

In Sumatra ‘ the father,^ in many pai ts of the 
‘ (iountry, particularly in Rassum-mah, is distinguished 
‘by the name of his first child, as ‘‘ Pa-ladin,’ or ‘“Pa- 
‘ “ Rindu,” Pa for bapa, signifying “ the father of,” and 
‘loses, in this acquired, his own proper, name. The 
‘ women never change the name given tliem at the time 
‘ of their birth ; yet frequently they are ladled through 
‘ courtes}', from their eldest child, “ Ma si ano,” the 
‘ mother of such an one; but rather as a polite descrip- 
‘ tion than a name.' In the Andaman Islands also the 
father and mother take the name of the child.** 

^ Among the Kutehin of North America ^ the father 
‘takes his name from his .son or daughter, not the son 
‘ from the father as with us. The father's name is 
‘formed by the addition of the word “ tee ’ to' the end 
‘of the son’s name ; for in.st.auce, (iue-ech-et may have a 
‘ son and call him vSah-neu. The father is now called 

‘ Livin^^st one’s Travels in South Gopal Panikkar, p. , 

Africa, p. 1:J6. MarsdeiTs History of Sumatra, 

* Callaway’s Religious System of p. 280. 
the Amazulu, p. 010. " Man. Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1882, 

iSibree’s ^ladagascar and its p. 129. 
l*eople, p. 198. ^ Jones, Smithsonian lleport, 

" Malabar and its Folk, J. K. 1866, p. 020. 
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‘ Sah-iieu-tee, aiicl the former name of. Que-ech-et is 
‘ forgotten.’ The same custom ocH-urs in Guatemala. ‘ 
As a general rule [)ro[)erty descends to the eldest 
son, or is divided between all ; hut in some c;is(“s the 
youngest son inherits the property. Thus Duhalde 
mentions that this is the rule among the Tartars, giving 
as a reason that the elder ones, as they reach maidiood, 
leave the paternal tent, and take with thcTu the quantity 
of cattle which their father chooses to give them. Ar- 
housset mentions that, according to IGdfir law, the 
successor to a chief must be chosen from among the 
younger sons, the two eldest being ineligible.- In 
Northern Australia, according to Ma,(;gillivray,'‘ both 
sexes share alike, but the youngest child ri'ceives the 
largest portion, 'fhe same is said to be the caise in 
parts of New Zealand. It also occurs among the 
Kanets of the I’unjab.* Dr. Anderson states that tin* 
youngest son inherits the largest portion among the 
Shans and Kakhyens of Western Yunan.'’ A .similar 
custom existed among the Hos and Mins of the 
.'Vrrawak hills ; it prevailed in German}' as well 
as Pjeardy and Artois, where it was known as Mainete, 
i.e. minor natu, and even in vai'ious jiarts of Europe; 
in Wales a(;cording to the laws of Howell, and .some 
districts of England, under the name Borougli English.’ 
Borough English woidd seem indeed to ha\'(* been origin- 
ally the general rule, for it is found sporadical!} as the 

‘ Bancroft, loc. cit. vol. ii. Law, ]>. 192. 

]). 680. * ■’ Kxpedition to Western ^ unan, 

- Tour to the N.E. of the (’ape p]». 1 17, 1*11 . 
of Good Hope, j). 149, Lewin’w Hill Tnicte ol Chitta- 

^ Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Battle- gong, p. 194. 
snake,’ vol. ii. p. 28. ^ Wren Iloskyns in Customs of 

^ Tupjier, Ihinjab Customary Land Tenure, ]). 104. 
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custom of certain manors in many parts of the country — 
Kent (Canterbury and Rochester), Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, Sussex, Huntinjidonshire, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Nottiiigliamshire, Cornwall, &c., and in Wales.' 

It was formerly the rule in East Nottingham, while 
in West NottingliJim, wdiich was known as Burgh Fran- 
coyes, the eldest son inherited.- 

Borough English would seem then to have been 
once a very general custom. It was, howevei', gradu- 
ally sup('rseded by the division between all the sons, 
a custom generally known as ‘ Gavelkind ’ because it 
was perhajjs the most striking, though by no means the 
only rule belonging to lands held by that tenure. As 
the feudal system grew up many lands were granted on 
condition of military service. These could not con- 
veniently be broken up, and wei’e therefore made! t(j 
descend to tlu^ eldest son. At the time of the Conquest 
most of the land of England — excepting folkland or 
commonland, Lammas land, and .some other rarer 
ttmures -were either allodial {i.e. held by military tenure 
or by the Church) or .socage {i.e. held by farmers and 
husbandmen for some rent — gafol — or other service). 
In Kent about one-third was allodial, and most of the rest 
.socaige. Aftei- the Conquest William swore to re.spect 
the rights and customs (jf Ken t, and hence while gavel- 
kind was abolished in England generally,"' it remained 
the custom of Kent, when all land was assumed to 
be gavelkind, unless it could be proved to have been 
•allodial ’at the Conque.st. Much land has, however. 


* Soebolini, The Kn^^lish Village But not universally. It is said 

(’omiuunity, p. BHh that the survival of the old custom 

* Klton, Tenures of Kent, p. 16:?. gave its name to Kentish Town. 
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been ‘ disga veiled ’ l)y various Acts of rarliamout, 
and as after much doubt and litigation it has been 
decided that a will overrides the custom, it lias jiracti- 
cally lost much of its anchuit importance. 

Among the Nagas of North-East India, the property 
is divided equally among tln^ sons, and the youngest 
takes the house in addition.' 

There are also cases, as, for instance, among the 
Iliiidoos, in which the rule of primogeniture is followed 
as regards office or power politically, but not with 
reference to property. 

The Singphos have a peculiar custom. 'I'he eldest 
‘ takes the landed estate with the titles, the young(*st 
‘ the personalities ; the inteinnediate brethren, when any 
‘ exist, are excluded from all participation, and remain 
‘ in attendance on the chief or head of the family as 
‘ during the lifetime of their father.’ 

As regards the punishment of crinu' we find that 
among the lower races of men the chiefs S(;arcely 
take any cognisance of offences, unless they relate to 
such things as directly (;oncern, or are supposed to 
concern, the interests of the community generally. As 
regards private injuries, every one must protect or 
avenge himself. The administration of justice, says Du 
Tertre," ‘-among the Caribbians is not exercised by 
‘the captain, nor' by^ any magistrate; but, as it is 
‘ among the Tapinambous, he who thinks liinis(!lf 
‘ injured gets such satisfaction of his advci sary as lu^ 

‘ Woodthorpe, Journ. Antlir. ]i. 816. Labat also makes a very 
Inst., vol. xi. p. 08. similar statement, Vo\age au.x Isles 

' Dalton’s Des. Ethn. of Hengal, de ^Am('rique,^ol. ii. p. 88. Azara, 
p. 13. Voy. dans I’Amer. .Min., vol, ii. 

’ History of the Caribby Islands, p. 16. 
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‘ thinks fit, according as his passion dictates to liiin 
‘ or his strength permits him. The public* does not 
‘ cori(;ern itself at all in the punishment of criminals ; 
" and if any one among them suffers an injury or affront 
‘ without endeav ouring to revenge himself, he is slighted 
‘ l)y all the rest/ 

In Ancient Gi-eece there were no officers whose duty 
it was to prosecute (;riminals.^ Even in the case of 
murder, the State did not take the initiative ; this was 
left to the family of the sufferer, nor was the accused 
placed under arrest until he was found guilty. Hence 
the criminal usually fled as socm as he found himself 
likely to be condemned. 

Among the North American Indians,^ if a man is 
murdered, ‘ the family of the d(‘(;eased only have the 
‘ right of taking satisfaction ; they c'ollect, consult, and 
‘ dec'ree. The rulers of a town or of the nation have 
‘ iiothiKg to do or say in the business.' Indeed, it 
would seem that the object of legal regulations was at 
first not so much to punish the offender as to restrain 
and mitigate tlu* vengeance inflicted by the aggrieved 
party. The duty of revenge might also tend to diminish 
crime. 

We find the vendetta as a recognised (*ustom not 
only in Africa, but among KSemitic races, as 'the Jews 
and Arabs ; in lairope among the Celts, Teutons, 
and Slavs, in Montenegro and Greece, in the Caucasus, 
among the Afghans, and in India, in Siam, among 
the I’olvnesians and Malavs, and in America. Origin- 
ally, no doubt, the liability to i’even<>e was not confined 

‘ Goguet, vol. ii. p. 61). 

* Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., vol. i. p. 281. 
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to the actual offender, but extended to his whoh* 
family. 

From this point of view the old theory was that the 
two parties invoked the arbitration of the civil power, 
and unless they did so the State had no right to act. 
Hence probably the importance attached to the pleading 
of the prisoner ; if lie refused to plead, theoretically the 
i;ourt could not interfere. ; hence fointe and sometimes 
even torture were used to compel him to do so. Ulti- 
mately silence was construed as equivalent to a plea ol‘ 
not guilty. 

By degrees the right of revenge was limited in 
various ways, especially as to those by whom it may 
be exercised, those on whom it may be exercised, the. 
injui'ies for which it can be inflicted, and the extent to 
wdiich punishment ought to be extended. Obvious con- 
venience led also in some cases to the recognition of 
certain occasions on which it was unlawful to revenge 
injuries, as for instance during particular feasts, at certain 
recognised markets, during marriage festivities, &(.•. In 
other cases, as amongst the Jews, cities of refuge were 
established. 

The amount of legal revenge, if I may so call it, is 
often strictly regulated, even where we should least 
exjiect to.find such limitations. Thus in Western Aus- 
tralia,^ crimes ‘may be compounded by the criminal 
‘ appearing and committing himself to the ordeal of 
‘ having spears thrown at liim l)y all such persons as 
‘ concmve themselves to have been aggrieved.’ So 
strictly is the amount of punishment limited that if, in 
inflicting such spear wounds, a man, either through care- 
‘ Sir G. Grey^s Australia, vol. ii. p. 243. 


K K 
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lessness or from any other cause exceeded the recognised 
limits — if, for instance, he wounded the femoral artery 
—he would in his turn become liable to punishment, 
'fhis custom does not appear to exist in South Australia, 
but it also occurs in New South Wales.' 

Mr. Farrar states that in Afghanistan, where an 
assembly of the elders act as ‘ the judges of the people, a 
‘ show is always made of delivering up the criminal to 
‘ the accuser, and of giving the latter the chance of 
‘ retaliating, though it is perfec.tly understood that he 
‘ must comply with the wishes of the assembly.’ ^ 

Smdi cases as these seem to throw great light 
on the origin of the idea of property. Possession de 
facto needs, of course, no explanation. When, how(;ver, 
any rules were laid down regulating the amount or 
mode of vengeance, which might be taken in revenge for 
disturbance ; oi- when the chief thought it worth while 
himself to settle disputes about possession, and thus, 
while increasing his own dignity, to check ([uarrels 
which might be injurious to the general interests of the 
tribe, the natural effect would be to develop the idea of 
mere possession into that of property. 

In the earliei- stages of human development no 
' distinction seems to have been drawn between crimes 
and injuries. Any harm done, whether intentional or 
not, was resented and revenged either by the suflerer 
himself or his clan. Hence, in so many cases, any 
crime, even murder, might Ije atoned for by the payment 
of such a sum of money as satisfied the representatives 
of the murdered man. This payment was proportioned 

* Eyres Exp. into Central A us- * Wmitive Manners and Cus- 
tralia, vol. ii. p. J381), toms, p. 7. 
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to the injury done, and liad no relation to the crime as 
a crime. Hence, as the injury was the same whether 
tlie death was accddental or designed, so also was the 
penalty. Hence our word ‘ pay,' whicli comes from the 
Latin ‘ Pacare,’ to appease or pacif\'. 

Among the Kaffirs,^ for instance, " the law makes no 
‘ distin(*tion between a murder from malice or fore- 
" thouglit, or from one committed on the impulse of the 
‘ moment or in revenge for the blood of a, relative. 
‘A man is* punished for taking the law into his own 
Miands, and in no case is he justified in doing so, 

^ even in a case of retaliation.* On the other hand, ‘ the 
Maw does not appear to demand compensation for 
" what is clearly proved to be a purcl\' accidental injury . 
• to 'property^ although it will do so in a(*cidental injuries 
‘ to the of individuals, if the injury is of a serious 

‘ nature, as the latter would come under the head of 
" criminal cases, and therefore could only be overlooked 
‘ or the fine remitted by the (diief himself.’ - Among the 
Bogos and Barens also death is avenged, no matter to 
what cause it may lie due. 

The Uomans, on tlie_C()n(rary, based any claim for 
compensation on the existence of a ‘ culpa ; ’ and hence 
laid it down that where there had been no ‘ culpa,’ no 
a(*.tion for. reparation could lie. This led to very in- 
convenient consequences. Thus, as Lord Karnes ^ has 
pointed out, if a ship were driven by the violence of a 
tempest among the anchor ropes of another ship and 
the sailors cut the ropes, having no other means of 
getting free, they would not be liable for the damage. 

^ Kaffir Laws and Customs, 
p. 110. See also p. 60. • 


- Ibid. p. 67. See also p. 116, 

' History of Man, vol. iv. p. 34. 
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The Aquiliau law must be understood to apply only 
to such damage as carries the idea of an injury along 
with it, unless such injury has not been wilfully done, 
but from necessity. ‘ Thus Celsus puts the case of a 
‘ person who, to stop the progress of a lire, pulls down his 
‘ neighbour’s house ; and whether the fire had reached 
‘ that house which is pulled down, or was extinguished 
‘ before it got to it, in neither case, he thinks, will an 
‘ action be competent from the Aquilian law.’ 

It would, however, appear that,^ven in Homan law, 
the opposite and more usual principle originally pre- 
vailed. This is indicated, for instance, by the great 
difference in the penalties imposed by ancient laws on 
offenders caught in the act, and those only detected 
afteiwards. In the old lionian law, as in that of some 
other countries, thieves were divided into manifest and 
non-manifest. The manifest thief, who was caught in 
the act, or at any rate with the stolen goods still in his 
possession, became, according to the law of the twelve 
tables, the slave of the person robl)ed, or, if he were 
already a slave, was put to deatli. Tlie non-manifest 
thief, on the other hand, was only liable to return 
double the value of the goods he had stolen. Subse- 
quently, the very severe punishment in the case of the 
manifest thief was mitigated, but he was still forced 
to pay four times the value of what he had stolen, or 
twice as much as a non-manifest thief. 

The same principle was followed by the North 
American Indians.' Again, in the German and Anglo- 
Saxon codes, a thief caught in the act might be killed 
on the spot. Thus the law followed the old principles 
' Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., ^ ol. i. p. 285. 
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of t)rivate vengeance, and in settling the amount of 
punishment took as a guide the measure of revenge, 
likely to be taken by an aggrieved person under the 
circumstances of the case.' 

In the South Sea Islands, according to Williams,- 
cases of theft were seldom brought before the king or 
chiefs, but the people avenged their own injuries. The 
rights of retaliation, however, had almost a legal force, 
for ‘although the party thus plundered them, they 
‘ would not attempt to prevent the seizure : had they 
‘ done so, the population of the district would have 
‘ assisted those who, according to the established cus- 
‘ tom, were thus punishing the aggressors. Such was 
‘ the usual method resorted to for punishing the petty 
‘ thefts committed among themselves.’ 

That crimes were originally regarded as injuries to 
the sufferer only, naturally led, in many cases, to the sub- 
stitution of fines for bodily punishments. Thus, among 
the Anglo-Saxons the ‘ welirgeld,’ or fine for injuries, 
was evidently a substitute ibr jiersonal vengeance. 
Every part of the Ixidy liad a recognised value, even tlie 
teeth, nails, and hair. Nay, the value assigned to the 
latter was proportionately very high ; the loss of the 
beard being estimated at twenty shillings, while the 
breaking of a thigh was only fixed at twelve. In other 
cases also the effect on personal appearance seems to 
have carried great weight, for the loss of a frimt tooth 
was estimated at six shillings, while the fracture of a 
rib was only fixed at three. In the case of a slave, the 
fine was paid to the owner. 

^ See Maine, loc. cit, p. ii78. 

* Polynesian Researches, vol. ii. pp. 361), 3?2. 
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The amount varied according to the rank of the 
lierson injured. All society below the royal family and 
the Ealdorman was divided into three classes; the 
Tywhind man, or Ceorl, was estimated at 200 shillings 
according to the laws of Mercia ; the Sixhind man at 
000 shillings, while the death of a royal Thane was 
estimated at 1,200 shillings.' 

A similar system of fines was also provided for in 
ancient Roman law, and among the Celts.- 

In sonu* (!ases the fine varied accordiiifj to a<fe. Thus 
ainoiig the Goths the wehrgeld gradually increased up 
to the age of fdty, aft(*r which it again diminished. It 
is a curious illustration of manners to find that women 
were valued at mucli less, and that in tlieir case the 
price commenc(*d to diminisli after forty. The Siamese 
have a similar arrangement, but in their case the 
maximum is fixed at forty for a man, and thirty for 
a woman. 

In other cases tlie sum payable depends on the rank 
of the aggressor. These cases are of two classes, some- 
times, as under certain Mongol and Merovingian laws, 
the sum payaltle increases with the rank, obviously 
because the fine is supposed to fall more heavily on the 
poor than on the rich. 

In some cases, Iiowever, the reverse is the case, be- 
cause it is supposed to be a greater oflence to injure a 
superior than an inferior. 

In Ireland a composition or fine was admitted for 
murder ‘ instead of capital punishment ; and this w^as 
‘ divided, as in other countries, betw^een the kindred of 

' Hume, p. 74. Hallam, Cons. * Ortolan, Expl. Hist, des Inst. 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 272. de I’Emp. Justinien, p. 114. 
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• the slaiu and the judge,’ ' doM'ii to a eonlpal•ati^'ely late 
period. 

Among the Kiitchins of Yukon J-iver (N. W. 
America) all crimes, evt*u murder, may be compounded 
for; and the same is the case among the Nootka 
Indians.^ 

Among the Hill tribes of North Aracan, ‘ all offences 
‘ or injuries are remedied by line,’ the amount of wlilch is 
fixed by long custom, and always rigorously demanded.’' 
The Karens permitted all olTenccs against the person, 
however heinous, to be commutable by fine. ' 

Among the Kirghiz the family of a murdin-ed man 
are at liberty to compound with the nuudei’ei’ for a 
certain payment in horses, &c. A woman or a child 
count for half as much as a man. There is also a 
scab* of compeii-sation for injuries; JOO sheep for a 
thumb, twenty for a little finger, and so on.'’’ 

yo also among the Kaffirs," ‘ as banishment, im- 
‘ prisonment, and corporal punishment are all unknown 
‘ in Kaffir jurisprudence, the property of the people 
^ constitutes the great fund out of which the debts of 
‘justice are paid.’ The fines, however, thus levied, 
were paid to the chief. The principle is, that a 
man’s goods are his own property, but his person is the 
property of the chief. A man who is injured, there- 
fore, however severely, derives no benefit from the fine. 
Their proverb is, ‘ No man can eat his own blood.’ 

’ Ilallam, loc, cit. vol. iii.pp. 341, Chersonese, p. 84. 

367. Des. de toutes les Nat. de 

Bancroft, loc. cit. pp. 130, 194. TEmp. de Uussie, part i. p. 148. 

* St. John, Joum. Anthrop. In- Kaffir La'ws and Customs, 

stitiite, 1872, p. 240. p. 36. 

* McMahon, Karens of the Golden ’ Ifnd. p. 36. 
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In other cases when the idea was recognised that a 
crime and an injury were two essentially different things, 
we find that two fines were inflicted, as, for instance, in 
ancient Wales, where the ‘galanas’ went to the family 
as a compensation, and the ‘ saraad ’ to the State. In 
some cases a galanas became due, in some a saraad ; 
while in others both were inflicted. 

What has been above said with reference to crime 
applies especially to men. Women stand often in a 
totally different position. Our own law recognises very 
properly that a wife acting under the influence of her 
husband cannot justly be punished as if she were a free 
agent. But among various races, as we have seen, every 
woman is under the control of some man, if not of her 
husband, of the head of her family. Hence perhaps the 
uncomjflimentary, and to our ears ambiguous, saying 
of the Bogos, that ‘ a woman is a Hyrona.’ * 

As re g ards personal injuries, we find the Lex talionis 
prevalent in a certain state of society all over the world. 
.\n eye for an eye , and a tooth for a tooth, undeniably 
constitutes a certain rough justice. 

; The system of ‘ outlawing,’ which also we find ver\’ 
^feneral ainong mankind, is not oidy natural in the 
/absence of prisons or of any effective jjolicy, but is 
(])rimarily, perhaps, due to the joint responsibility of the 
family or clan ; a responsibility from which, in the case 
of a dangerous member, they can only free themselves 
by some such process. 

As regards theft and robbeiy, we often find, as we 
should expect, that robbery from another family or clan 
is in some cases looked on not only as no fault, but even 
’ Munziuger, Sitten und Reclit der Bogos, S. 60, N. 117. 
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as a merit. In the old Chinese law there was a regular 
gradation of the fine imposed, decreasing as the rela- 
tionship of the thief to the person robbed diminished. 

Again, the theft is very differently regarded accord- 
ing to the habits of the race. For instance, among a 
pastoral people, cattle-lifting was often regarded as 
especially criminal ; while among agricultural races the 
robbery or injury of crops was punished with extra 
severity. 

-Eerjury we often find is among the lower races not 
a punishable oftence. This at fii’st sight remarkable 
fact arises no doubt from the consideration that it is a 
sin against the Gods, who are therefore left to avenge 
themselves. 

The severity of early codes, and the uniformity in 
the amounts of punishment which (diaracterises them, 
is probably dtie to the same cause. An individual who 
felt himself aggrieved would not weigh very jfiiiloso- 
phi(!ally the amount of punishment which he was 
entitled to inflict ; and no doubt when in any com- 
munity some chief, in advance of his time, endeavoured 
to substitute public law for private vengeance, his 
object would be to induce those who had cause of com- 
plaint to apjfiy to the law for redress, rather than to 
avenge themselves ; which of course would not be the 
case if the penalty allotted by the law was much less 
than that which custom would allow them to inflict for 
themselves. 

Subsequently, when punishment was substituted 
for pecmniary compensation, the same rule was at first 
applied, and the distinction of intention was overlooked. 
Nay, so long had the importance of intention been 
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disregarded, that although it is uow recognised in our 
criminal courts, yet, as Mr. Bain points out,' ‘ a moral 
‘ stigma is still attached to intellectual error by many 
‘ people and ev(;u by men of cultivation.’ 

In this, as in so many of our other ideas and tastes, 
we are still influenced by the condition of our ancestors 
in bygone ages. What that condition was I have in 
this work attempt(Hl to indicate, belieA'ing as I do that 
the earlier mental stages through which the human race 
has 2 »assed are. illusti-ated by the condition of existing, 
or recent sa\’ages. The history o f the human race h as. 

1 feel satisfied, on the whole been one of jirogress. I 
do not of course mean to say that every racii is neces- 
sarily advancing ; on the contrary, most of the lower 
ones are almost stationary, and there are, no doubt, 
cases in which nations have fallen back ; but it seems 
an almost invariable rule that such races are dying out, 
while those which are stationary in condition are sta- 
tionary in numbers also ; on the other hand, improving 
nations increase in numbers, so that they always en- 
croach on less progressive races. 

In conclusion, then, while I do not mean for a 
moment to deny that there aiv caises in which nations 
have retrograded, I regard these as excejitional instances. 
Tin* facts and arguments mentioned in this work aflbrd, 
I think, strong grounds for the following conclusions, 
namely : — 

That existing savages are not the descendants of 
civilised ancestors. 

That the primitive condition of man was one of 
utter barbarism. 


^ Mental and Moral Science, p. 718. 
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That from this (•oiulition various rac-cs have inde- 
pendently raised themselves. 

These views follow, I think, from strictly scientific, 
considei'ations. We shall not be the less inclined to 
adojit them on account of the cheerin<>' prospects which 
thet^ hold out for the future. 

In the closing chapter of ‘ rreliistoric Times,’ while 
fully admitting the charms of savage life, I ha^'e en- 
deavoured to point out the immense advantages which 
we enjoy. Here I will only add that if tlu! pastliistory 
of man has been one of deterioration, we liave but a 
groundless expectation of future improvement ; on the 
other hand, if the past has been one of progress, wej 
may fairly hope that the future will be so too ; that the 
blessings of civilisation will not only be extended to 
other countries and to other nations, but that even in, 
our own land they will be I'endered more general and 
more equable ; so that we shall not see before us 
always, as now, countrymen of our own living, in our 
very midst, a life worse than that of a savage ; neithei’ 
enjoying the rough advantages and real, tliough rude, 
pleasures of savage life, nor yet availing themselves of 
the far higher and more noble opportunities which he 
within the reach of civilised Man. 
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ON THE PEIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN 

PAKT I 

Being the Substance of a Paper read before the Bkitisu 
Association at Dundee 

S IDE by side with the different opinions as ty the origin of 
man, there are two opposite views with reference to tlie 
primitive condition of t^e first men, of first beings worthy to 
be so called. Many writers have considered that man was at 
first a mere savage, and that the course of history has on the 
whole been a progi^ess towards civilisation ; though at times 
— -and at some times for centuries — some races have been sta- 
tionary, or even have retrograded. Other authors, of no less 
eminence, have taken a diametrically opposite view. Accord- 
ing to them, man was, from the commencement, pretty mucli 
what he is at present ; if possible, even more ignorant of the arts 
and sciences than now, but with mental qualities not inferior to 
our own. Savages they consider to be the degenerate descend- 
ants of fat superior ancestors. Of the recent supporters of this 
theory, the late Archbishop of Dublin was amongst the most 
eminent. 

Dr. Whately enunciates his opinions in the following 
words : ^ — 

^ We have no reason to believe that any community ever 
* did or ever can emerge, unassisted by external helps, from a 
‘ state of utter barbarism unto anything that can be called 

* Whately ’s Political Econoin3% p. G8. 
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‘ civilisation.’ * Man has not emerged from the savage state ; the 
‘ progress of any community in civilisation, by its own internal 
‘ means, must always have begun from a condition removed from 
‘ that of complete barbarism, out of which it does not appear that 
‘ men ever did or can raise themselves.’ 

Thus, he adds, ‘ the ancient Germans, who cultivated corn 
‘ —though their agriculture was probably in a very rude 
‘ state — who not only had numerous herds of cattle, but 
‘ employed the labour of brutes, and even made use of cavalry 
‘ in their wars . . * these cannot with propriety be reckoned 
‘ savages; or if they are to be so called (for it is not worth 
‘ while to dispute about a word), then I would admit that, in 
‘ this sense, men may advance, and in fact have advanced, by 
* their own unassisted efforts, from the savage to tlie civilised 
‘ state.’ This limitation of the term ‘ savage ’ to tlie very 
lowest representatives of the human race no doubt rendei's Dr. 
Whately’s theory more tenable by increasing the difficulty of 
bringing forward conclusive evidence against it. The Arch- 
bishop, indeed, expr(‘sses liimself throughout his argument as 
if it would be easy to ])roduee the required evidence in opposi- 
tion to his theory, supposing that any race of savages ever had 
raised themselves to a state of civilisation. The manner, 
however, in whicli he has treated the case of the ^landaus — a 
tribe of North American Indians — effectually disposes of this 
hypothesis. 1"his unfortunate people is described as having 
been decidedly more civilised than those by which they were 
surrounded. Having, then, no neighbours more advanced than 
themselves, they were quoted as furnishing an instance of 
savages who had civilised themselves without external aid. In 
answer to this. Archbishop Whately asks — 

‘ 1 st. How do we know that these Mandans were of the same 
‘ race as their neighbours ? ’ 

‘ 2ndly. How do we know that theirs is not the original 
‘ level from which tlie other tribes have fallen ? ’ 

‘ 3rdly and histly. Supposing that the ^landaus did emerge 
‘ from the savage state, how do we know that this may not have 
‘ been through the aid of some strangers coming among them — 

‘ like the Manco-Capac of Peru — from some more civilised 
‘ country, perhaps long before the days of Columbus ? ’ 
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Supposing, however, for a moment, and for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Mandans, or any other race, were originally 
savages and had civilised themselves, it would still be mani- 
festly — from the very nature of the case — impossible to bring 
forward the kind of evidence demandt^d by Dr. Whateh . No 
doubt he ‘ may confidently affirm that we find no one recorded 
‘ instance of a tribe of savages, properly so styled, rising into 
‘ a civilised state without instruction and assistance from a 
• people already civilised.’ Starting with th® proviso that 
savages, properly so styled, are ignorant of letters, and laying 
it down as a condition that no civilised e.xample sliould be 
placed before them, th(‘ existence of any such record is an im- 
possibility; its very presence would destroy its value. In 
another passage. Archbishop Whately says, indeed. ‘ If man 
‘ generally, or some particular race, be capable of self-civilisa- 
‘ tion, in either case it may be expected that some re(X)rd, or 
‘ tradition, or monument of the actual occurrence of such an 
‘ event should be found.’ 8o far from this, the existence of 
any such record would, according to the very liyj)othesis itself, 
be impossible. Traditions are short-lived and untrustworthy. 
A ‘ monument ’ which could prove the actual occurrence of a race 
capable of self-civilisation I confess myself unable to conceive. 
What kind of a monument would the Archbishop accept as prov- 
ing that the people by whom it was made had been originally 
savages, that they had raised themselves, and had never been in- 
fluenced by strangers of a superior race ? 

But, says Archbishop Whately, ‘ We have accounts of 
‘ various savage tribes, in different parts of the globe, who 
‘ have been visited from time to time at considerable intervals, 
‘ but have, had no settled intercourse with civilised people, and 
‘ who appear to continue, as far as can be ascertained, in the 
‘ same uncultivated condition ; ’ and he adduces one case, that 
of the New Zealanders, who ‘ seem to have been in quite as 
‘ advanced a state when Tasman discovered tlie country in 
‘ 1642 as they were when Cook visited it one hundred and 
‘ twenty-seven years after.’ We have been accustomed to see 
around us an improvement so rapid that we forget how short a 
period a century is in the history of the human race. Even 
taking the ordinary chronology, it is evident, that if in 6,000 
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years a given race has only progressed from a state of utter 
savagery’ to the condition of the Australian, we could not 
expect to find much change in one more century. Many a 
fishing village, even on our own coast, is in very nearly the 
same condition as it was one hundred and twenty- seven years 
ago. Moreover, I might fairly answer that according to 
Whately’s own definition of a savage state, the New Zealanders 
would certainly be excluded. They cultivated the ground, 
they had domestic animals, they constructed elaborate fortifi- 
cations and made excellent canoes, and were certainly not in a 
state of utter barbarism. Or I might argue that a short visit, 
like that of Tasman, could give little insight into the true 
condition of a people. I am, however, the less disposed to 
question the statement made by Archbishop Whately, because 
the fact that many races are now practically stationary is, in 
reality, an argument against the theory of degradation, and 
not against that of progress. Civilised races are, I believe, 
the descendants of ancestors who were once in a state of bar- 
barism. On the contrary, argue our opponents, savages are 
the descendants of civilised nations, and have sunk to their 
present condition. But Archbishop Whately admits that the 
civilised races are still rising, while the savages are stationary ; 
and, oddly enough, seems to regard this as an argument in 
support of the very untenable proposition, that the difierence 
between the two is due, not to the progress of the one set of 
races — a progress which everyone admits — but to the degrada- 
tion of those whom he himself maintains to be stationary. 
The delusion is natural, and like that which everyone must 
have sometimes experienced in looking out of a train in 
motion, when the woods and fields seem to be flying from us, 
whereas we know that in reality we are moving and they are 
stationary. 

But it is argued, ‘ If man, when first created, was left, like 
‘ the brutes, to the unaided exercise of those natural powers of 
‘ body and mind which are common to the European and to 
‘ the New Hollander, how comes it that the hluropean is not 
‘ now in the condition of the New Hollander ? ’ The answer 
to this is, I think, the following : In the first place, Australia 
possesses neither cereals nor any animals which can be domes- 
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ticated with advantage ; and in the second, we find even in the 
same family — among children of the same parents — tlu most 
opposite dispositions ; in the same nation there are families of 
high character, and others in which every member is more or 
less criminal. But in this case, as in tlie last, the Archbishop’s 
argument, if good at all, is good against his own view.. It is 
like an Australian boomerang, which recoils upon its owner. 
The Archbishop believed in the unity of the human race, and 
argued that man was originally civilised (in a ct»rtain sense). 

‘ How comes it, then,’ I might ask him, ^ that the New 
‘ Hollander is not now in the condition of the European? ’ hi 
another passage. Archbishop Whately (|uotes, with approba- 
tion, a passage from President Smith, of the College of New 
dersey, who says tliat man, ‘ cast out an orphan of nature, 

‘ naked and helpless, into the savage forest , must have perished 
‘ before he could have learned how to supply his most imme- 
‘ diate and urgent wants. Supposing him to have been created 
‘ or to have started into being one knows not how, in the full 
^ strength of his bodily powers, how long must it have been 
‘ before he could have known the proper use of his limbs, (»r 
‘ how to apply them to climb the tr(‘e! ’ &c. t^c. Exactly the 
same, however, might be said of the gorilla or the chimjianzee, 
which certainly are not the degraded descendants of civilised 
ancestors. 

Having thus very briefly considered the arguments brought 
forward by Archbishop Whately, i will proceed to state, also 
very briefly, some facts which, I think, support the view here 
advocated. * 

Firstly, I will endeavour to show that there are indications of 
progress ei^en among savages. 

Secondly, that among the most civilised nations there are 
traces of original barbarism. , 

The Archbishop supposes that men were, from the begin- 
ning, herdsmen and cultivators. We know, however, that the 
Australians, North and South Americans, and several other 
more or less savage races, living in countries eminently suited 
to our domestic animals and to the cultivation of cereals, were 
yet entirely ignorant both of the one and the other. It is, I 
think, improbable that any race of men who had once been 
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agricnl til lints and herdsmen should entirely abandon pursuits 
so easy and advantageous ; and it is still more likely that, if 
we accept Usher’s very limited chronology, all tradition of 
such a change should be lost. Moreover, even if in the course 
of time the descendants of the [iresent colonists in (say) America 
or Australia were to fall into such a state of barbarism, still 
herds of wild cattle, descended from those imported, would 
probably continue to live in those countries ; and even if these 
were exterminated, their skeletons would testify to their pre- 
vious existence ; whereas, we know that not a single bone of 
the ox or of the domestic sheep has been found either in 
Australia or in America. The same argument applies to the 
horse, since the fossil of South America did not belong to the 
same species as our domestic race. So, again, in the case of 
plants. We do not know that any of our cultivated cereals would 
survive in a wild state, though it is highly probable that, 
perhaps in a modified form, they would do so. But there 
are many other plants which follow in the train of man, and 
by which the botany of South America, Australia and New 
Zealand has been almost as profoundly modified as their 
ethnology has been by the arrival of the white man. The 
^faoris have a melancholy proverb, that the Maoris disappear 
before the white man, just as the white man’s rat destroys the 
native rat, the Kuropean fly drives away the native fly, and the 
clover kills the New Zealand fern. 

A very interesting paper on this subject by Dr. (now Sir 
J. D.) Hooker, whose authority no one will question, is contained 
in the ‘ Natural History Review ’ for ‘ In Australia and 

‘ New Zealand,' he says, * for instance, the noisy train of English 
‘ emigration is not more surely doing its work than the stealthy 
‘ tide of English weeds, which are creeping over the surface of 
‘ the waste, cultivated, and virgin soil, in annually increasing 
‘ numbers of genera, species, and individuals. Apropos of 
‘ this subject, a correspondent, W. T. Locke Travers, Esq., 
‘ F.L.S., a most active New Zealand botanist, writing from 
‘ Canterbury, says, “ You would be surprised at the rapid 
‘ “ spread of European and foreign plants in this country. All 
‘ “ along the sides of the main lines of road through the plains, 

* “ a Polygonum {aviailare), called cow-grass, grows most 
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* “ liixuriaDtly, the roots sometimes two feet in depth, and the 
‘ ‘‘ plants sprefiding over an area from four to five ieet in 

* “diameter. The dock (Riune.f ohfusifolluK or crisitus) is 
‘ “ to be found in every river-bed, extending into the valleys 

* “ of the mountain rivers, until these become mere torrents. 
' “ The sow-thistle is spread all twer the country, growing 

* “ luxuriantly nearly up to 6,000 feet. The watercress in- 
‘ “ creases in our still rivers to such ati extent as to threaten 
‘ “ to choke them altogether.” ’ The cardoon of the A.rg<'ntine 
Republics is another remarkable instance of the same fact. 
We may therefore safely assume that if Australia, New 
Zealand, or South America had ever been peopled by a race 
of herdsmen and agriculturists, the fauna and flora of those 
countries would almost inevitably have given evidence of the 
fact, and differed much from th(‘- condition in which they were 
discovered. 

We may also assei’t, as a general proposition, that no 
weapons or im])l(*ments of metal have ever been found in 
any country inhabited by savages wholly ignorant of iiK tal- 
liirgy. A still stronger case is afforded by ])otte?’y. Pottoiy 
is very indestructible; when used at all, it is always abundant, 
and it possesses two qualities — those, namely, of being easy to 
break and yet difficult to destroy, which rendiu* it very valuable 
in an archmological point of vhnv. Moreover, it is, in most 
cases, associated with burials. Tt is thereton* a very signiii- 
cant fact, that no fragment of pottery has ever been found in 
Australia, New Zealand, or the I’olynesian Islands. It seems 
to me (‘xtremely improbable that an art so ^ asy and so useful 
should ever have been lost by any race of men. Moreover, 
this argument'applies to several other arts and instrunu*nts. I 
will mention only two, though stweral others might be brought 
forward. The art of spinning and the use of the bow are 
quite unknown to many races of savages, and yet would 
hardly j;)e likely to have been abandoned when once known. 
The absence of architectitral remains in th(*se countries is 
another argument. Archbishop Whately, indeed, claims this 
as telling in his favour ; but the absence of monuments in a 
country is surely indicative of barbarism, and not of civilisa- 
tion. 


T L 2 
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The mental condition of savages also st'ems to me to speak 
strongly against the * degrading ’ theory. Not only do the 
religions of the lower races appear to be indigenous, but, as 
already shown ^ — according to many trustworthy witnesses, 
merchants, philosophers, naval men, and missionaries alike — 
there are many races of men who are altogether destitute of a 
religion. Tlie cases are, perhaps, less numerous than they are 
asstTted to be ; but some of them rest on good evidence. Yet 
I feel it difficult to believe that any people who once possessed 
any belief which can fairly be called a religion would ever en- 
tirely lose it. lieligion appeals so strongly to the hopes and 
fears of men, it takes so deep a hold on most minds, in its higher 
forms it is so great a consolation in times of sorrow and sick- 
ness, that I can hardly think any nation would ever abandon 
it altogether. Moreover, it produces a race of men who are 
interested in maintaining its influence and authority. If, there- 
fore, we find a rac(i which is now practically without religion, 1 
cannot but assume that it has always been so. 

The character of the religious belitd’ of savage races, as I 
have elsewhere ^ attempted to show, points strongly to the same 
conclusion. I am glad to find that so acuti‘ a reasoner as Mr. 
Bagehot is satisfied by the evidence which has been brought 
forward on this point. • Clearly,’ he says,^ ‘ if all early men 
‘ unanimously, or even much the greater number of early men, 

‘ had a religion irithout omens, no religion, or scarcely a religion 
‘ anywhere in the world, could have come into I'xistence with 
‘ omens.’ 

It seems also impossible to understand how races which 
have retained tlie idea of a heaven should have lost that of a 
hell, supposing they had ever possessed one. * ^ 

I will now proceed to mention a few cases in which some 
improvement does appear to have taken place, though, as a 
general rule, it may be observed that the contact of two races 
tends to depress rather than to raise the lower one. According 
to Macgillivmy, the Australians of l*ort Essington, who, like all 
their fellow-countrymen, had formerly bark-canoes only, have 
now completely abandoned them for others hollowed out of the 

‘ AntCi p. ; anti Prehistoric '•* Ante, p. 375. 

Times, 5th eti, p. 5r»4. * Physics and Politics, p. 133. 
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trunk of a tree which they buy from the Malays. Tlie in- 
habitants of the Andaman Islands have recently introduced out- 
riggers. The Bachapins, when visited by Burchell, liad just 
commenced working iron. According to Burton, the VVajiji 
negroes have recently learned to make brass. In Tahiti, when 
visited by Captain Cook, the largest morai, or burial-place, 
was that erected for the then reigning queen. The Tahitians, 
also, had then very recently abandom^d the habit of cannibalism. 

The natives of Celebes, whose bamboo hous('S are very liable 
to be blown down, have discovered that if they fix some crooked 
timbers in the sides of the hous(‘ it is less likely to fall. Ac- 
cordingly they chop ‘ tln^ crookedest they can find, but they do 
‘ not know the rationale of the contrivance, and have not hit on 
‘ the idea that straight poles fixed slanting would have the same 
‘ effect in making the structure rigid.’ ' 

Farrer mimtions the following cases : ‘ The Comanche 

* Indians of Texas, among whom ‘‘ Christianity had never been 
‘ “ introduced,” abolished, in consecfuence of their intercourse 

* with tribes less savage than themselves, the inhuman custom of 
‘ killing a favourite wife at her husband’s funeral. Mariner was 
‘ himself a witness of the abolition on theTongan Islands of the 
‘ custom of strangling the wife of the gi’eat Tooitonga chief at 
‘ his death. 

‘ Bianswah, the great Chippewa chief, pui a stop, by a treaty 
‘ of peace with the Sioux, to the horrible practice of burning 
‘ prisoners alive ; and, though the peace between the tribes was 
‘ often broken, their compact in this respect was never violated. 


‘ Thus the Nootka Indians, who used to conclude their hunt- 
‘ ing festivals with a human sacrifice, subse((uently changed the 
‘ custom into the more lenient one of sticking a boy with knives 
‘ in various parts of his body. The Zulus abolished the custom 
‘ of kilHng slaves with a chief, to prepare food and other things for 
‘ him in the next world, so that now it is only a tradition with 
^ them that formerly, when a chief died, he did not die alone.’ 

* Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, * Primitive Manners and Customs, 
quoted in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, By T. A. Farrer, pp. 16 and 17. 
vol. i. p. 56, 
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Sha-gwaw-koo-sink, an Ottawa, who lived at the be- 
ginning of this century, first introduced the cultivation of corn 
among the Ojibbeways.^ Moreover, there are certain facts which 
speak for themselves. Some of the American races cultivated the 
])otato. Now, the potato is an American plant, and we have 
here, therefore, clear evidence of a step in advance made by these 
tribes. Again, the Peruvians had domesticated the llama. 
Those who believe in 'the diversity of species of men may argue 
that the Peruvians had domestic llamas from the beginning. 
Archlushop Whately. how(‘ver, would not take this line. lie 
would, I am sure, admit that the first settlers in Peru had no 
llamas, nor, indeed, any other domc^stic animal, excepting, pro- 
bably, the dog. Tlu^ bark-cloth of the Polynesians is another 
case in point. Tylor says the present usfige in Australia is 
considerably in advance of ancient rule.^ Another very strong 
case is the boomerang of the Australians. This weapon is 
known to no other race of men.'^ We cannot look on it as a 
relic of primeval civilisation, or it would not now be confined to 
one race only. The Australians cannot have learnt it from any 
civilised visitors, for the same reason. Jt is, the^refore, as it 
seems to me, exactly the case w(‘ want and a clear proof of a 
step in advance — a small one indeed, but still a step made by 
a people whom Archbishop Whately would certainly admit to 
be true savages. 1'he Cherokees afford a remarkable instance 
of progress, and indeed- - alone among the North American 
hunting races--- have really become agriculturists. As long ago 
as 1825, with a population of 1 1,000, they possessed 2,023 
ploughs, 7,083 horses, 22,500 black cattle, i(),700 pigs, and 
2,560 sheep. They had 10 mills, 09 blacksmiths' shops, 
702 looms, and 2,180 spinning-wheels. They ktept slaves, 
having captured several hundred negroes in Carolina. Nay, one 


* Tanner’s Narrative, p. Isp. 

“ Anthr. Journal, 8vo, j). 354. 

* With one doubtful exception. 
The ancient Egyptians used a curved 
stick to throw at birds, ‘ but in no 
‘ instance had it the round shape and 
‘ flight of the Australian boomerang.’ 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. 
p. 235. Lane Fox, however, assures 
us that a fao-simile of the Egyptian 


weapon in the British Museum pos- 
sessed all the properties of the Austra- 
lian boomerang, returning when 
thrown to within a few paces of the 
position from which it was thrown. 
This may be so, but we have no evi- 
dence whatever that it was actually so 
used. Lane Fox, Jour. Anthr. Inst., 
1875, p. 415. 
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of them, a man of the name of Sequoyah, invented a system of 
letters which, as far as the Cherokee language is conceited, is 
better than ours. Cherokee contains twelve consonants and 
five vowels, with a nasal sound ‘ ung.’ Thus, combining each 
of the twelve consonants wirh each of the six vowels, and adding 
the vowels which occur singly, but omitting any sign for ‘ mung,’ 
as that sound does not occur in Cherokee, he re(|uired seventy- 
seven characters, to which lie added eight — representing tlie 
sounds s, ka, hna, nali, ta, te, ti, tla — making altogether eighty- 
five characters. The alphabet, as already mentiom*d, is superior 
to ours. The characters are indeed more numerous, but, wlien 
once learnt, the ]mpil can read at once. It is said that a boy can 
learn to read Cherokee, when thus expressed, in a few weeks ; 
while, if ordinary letters were used, two years would be required. 
Obviously, however, this alphabet is not applicable to other 
languages. 

The rude substitutes for writing found among oth(T tribes 
— the wampum of the North American Indian's, the picture- 
writing and (juippu of Central America — must also be regarded 
as of native origin. In the case of the system of letters 
invented by Mohammed Doalu, a negro of the, Vei country, in 
West Africa, the idea was no doubt borrowed from the, inission- 
firies, althougli it was worked out independently. In other 
cases, however, I think this cannot be. ^Fake that of the 
Mexicans. hlven if we su])pose that they were d(‘scended from 
a primitively civilised race, and had gradually and completely 
lost both the use and tradition of letters — to my mind, a most 
improbable hypothesis — still we must look on their system of 
picture- writing as being of American origin. Even if a system 
of writing by letters could ever be altogether lost, which i 
doubt, it certainly would not be abandoned for that of pictui'e- 
writing, which is inferior in every point of view. If the 
Mexicans had owed their civilisation, not to their own gradual 
improvement, but to the influence of some European visitors, 
driven by stress of weather or the pursuit of adventure on to their 
coasts, we should have found in their system of writing, and 
in other respects, unmistakable proofs of such an influence. 
Although, therefore, we have no historical proof that the 
civilisation of America was indigenous, we have in its very 
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character evidence more satisfactory perhaps than any historical 
statements would be. The same argument may be derived 
from the names used for numbers by savages. 1 feel great 
difficulty in supposing that any race which had learned to count 
up to ten would ever unlearn a piece of knowledge so easy and 
yet so useful. Yet, as has already been pointed out, few, 
perhaps none, of those whom Archbishop Whately would call 
savages can count so far. 

In many cases, where the system of numeration is at present 
somewhat more advanced, it bears on it the stamp of native 
and recent origin. Among civilised nations the derivations of 
the numerals have long since been obscured by the gradual 
modification which tim(‘ effects in all words — especially those in 
frequent use, and before the invention of printing. And if the 
numerals of savages were relics of a former civilisation, the waifs 
and strays saved out of the general wreck, they would certainly 
have suffered so much from the wear and tear of constant use, 
that their derivations would be obscured or wholly undiscoverable, 
instead of which they are often perfectly clear and obvious, espe- 
cially among races whose arithmetical attainments are lowest. 
These numerals, then, are recent, because they are uncorrupted ; 
and they are indigenous, because they have an evident meaning 
in the language of the tribes by whom they are used.^ 

Again, as 1 have already pointed out,^ many savage languages 
are entirely deficient in such words as ‘ color,’ ‘ tone,’ ‘ tree,’ 
&c., having names for each kind of color, every species of tree, 
but not for tin* general idea. I can hardly imagine a nation 
losing such words if it had once possessed them. 

Other evidence to the same effect might be extracted from the 
language of savagt's ; and arguments of this nature are entitled 
to more weight than statements of travellers, as to the objects 
found in use among savages. Suppose, for instance, that an 
early traveller mentioned the absence of some art or knowledge 
among a race visited by him, and that later ones found the 
natives in possession of it. iMost people would hesitate to 
receive this as a clear evidence of progress, and rather be 
disposed to suspect that later travellers, with perhaps better 

* See Chapter IX. This argument new words are coined from time to 
would be conclusive were it not that time in all languages. * Ch. IX. 
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opportunities, had seen what their predecessors had overlooked. 
This is no hypothetical case. The early Spanish writers assert 
that the inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands were ignorant of the 
use of fire. Later travellers, on the contrary, find them per- 
fectly well acquainted with it. They have, therefore, almost 
unanimously assumed, not that the natives had made a step in 
advance, but that the Spaniards had made a mistake; and 1 
have not brought this case forward in opposition to the assertions 
of Whately, because I am inclined to be of this opinion myself. 
I refer to it here, however, as showing how difficult it would be 
to obtain in this manner satisfactory evidence of material pro- 
gress among savages, even admitting that such exists. Tlie 
arguments derived from language, however, are liable to no such 
suspicions, but tell their own tale, and leave us at liberty to draw 
our own conclusions. 

1 will now very briefly refer to certain considc'rations whicli 
seem to show that even the most civilised races were once in a 
state of barbarism. Not only tliroughout Europe — not only in 
Italy and Greece — but even in the so-called cradle of civilisa- 
tion itself, in Palestine and Syria, in Egypt and in India, the 
traces of a stone age have been discovered. It may indeed be 
said that these were only the fragments of those stone knives, 
&c., which we know were used in religious ceremonies long after 
metal was in general use for secular purposes. This, indeed, 
resembles the attempt to account for the presence of elephants’ 
bones in England by supposing that they were the remains of 
elephants which might have been brought over by the Romans. 
But why were stone knives used by the Egyptian and Jewish 
priests ? Evidently because they had been at one time in general 
use, and a* feeling of respect made the priest reluctant to intro- 
duce a new substance into religious ceremonies. 

There are, moreover, other considerations ; for instance, the 
gradual improvement in the relation between the sexes, and 
the development of correct ideas on the subject of relationship, 
seem to me strongly to point to the same conclusion. 

In the publication of the Nova Scotian ‘ Institute of Na- 
‘ tural Science ’ is an interesting paper by Mr. Haliburton, on 
‘ The Unity of the Human Race, proved by the universality 
‘ of certain superstitions connected with sneezing.’ ‘ Once 
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\ establish/ he says, ‘ that a large number of arbitrary customs 
‘ — such as could not have naturally suggested themselves to 
‘ all men at all times — are universally observed, and we arrive 
‘ at the conclusion that they are primitive customs which have 
‘ been inherited from a common source, and, if inherited, that 
‘ they owe their origin to an era anterior to the dispersion of 
‘ the human race.’ To justify such a conclusion, the custom 
must be demonstrably arbitrary. The belief that two and 
two make four, the decimal system of numeration, and similar 
coincidences, of course prove nothing ; but I very much doubt 
the existence of any universal, or even general, custom of a 
clearly arbitrary character. The fact is, that many things ap- 
])ear to us arbitrary and strange because we live in a condition 
so different from that in which they originated. Many things 
seem natural to a savage which to us appear absurd and un- 
accountable. 

Mr. Ilaliburton brings forward, as his strongest case, the 
habit of saying ‘ God bless you! ’ or some equivalent expres- 
sion, when a person sneezes. He shows that this custom, 
which, 1 admit, ajipears to us at first sight both odd and arbi- 
trary, is ancient and widely extended. Tt is mentioned by 
Homer, Aristotle, Apuleins, Pliny, and the Jewish rabbis, and has 
been observed among the Negroes and Kaffirs ; in Koordistan, 
in Florida, in Otahoite, in New Zealand, and in the Tonga 
Islands. 

It is not arbitrary, however, and it does not, therefore, come 
under his rule. A belief in invisible beings is very general 
among savages ; and while they think it unnecessary to account 
for blessings, they attribute any misfortune to the ill will of 
these mysterious beings. Many savages regard disease as a 
case of possession. In cases of illness they do not suppose that 
the organs are themselves affected, but that they are being 
devoured by a god ; hence their medicine-men do not try to cure 
the disease, but to extract the demon. Some tribes Jiave a 
distinct deity for every ailment. The Australians do not be- 
lieve in natural death. When a man dies they take it for 
granted that he has been destroyed by witchcraft, and the only 
doubt is, wbo is the culprit? Now, a people in tbis state of 
mind— and we kao>y that almost every raco of mon IS '\jassm^^ 
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or has passed, through tliis stage ot developnient — seeing a 
man sneeze would naturally, and almost inevitably, snppose 
that he was attacked and shaken by some invisible being ; 
equally natural is the impulse to appeal for aid to some other 
invisible being more powerful than the first.* 

Mr. Haliburton admits that a Mieeze is ‘ an omen of impend- 
‘ ing evil ; ’ but it is more — it is evidence, which to the savage 
mind would seem conclusive, that the sneezer was possessed by 
some evil-disposed spirit ; evidently, therefore, this case, on which 
Mr. Haliburton so much relies, is by no means an ‘ arbitrary 
‘ custom,’ and does not, therefore, fulfil the conditions which he 
himself laid down. He has incidentally brought forward some 
other instances, most of which labour under the disadvantage 
of proving too much. Thus, he instances the existence of a 
festival in honour of the dead, ‘ at or near the beginning of 
‘ November.’ Such a feast is very general ; and, as there are 
many more races holding such a festival than there are months 
in the year, it is evident that, in several cases, they must be 
lield together. But Mr. Haliburton goes on to say : ‘ ’J^he 

‘ Spaniards were very naturally surprised at finding that, while 
‘ they were celebrating a solemn mass for All Souls on 
‘ November 22, the heathen Beruvians were also holding their 
‘ annual coininenioration of the dead.’ This curious coinci- 
dence would, however, not only prove the existence of sucIj a 
festival, as he says, ‘ before the dis]>ersion ’ (which Mr. Hali- 
burton evidently looks on as a defijiite evcmt rather than as a 
gradual ])rocess), but also tliat the ancestors of the Peruvians 
were at that epoch sufficiently advanced to form a calendar, and 
that their descendants were able to keep it unchanged down to 
the present time. ^Jhis, however, we know was not the case. 
Again, Mr. Haliburton says : ‘ The belief in Scotland and 

‘ equatorial Africa is found to be almost precisely identical re- 

• specting there being ghosts, even of the living, who are ex- 

• cee(Jingly troublesome and pugnacious, and can be sometimes 
‘ killed by a silver bullet.’ Here we certainly have what seems 
at first sight' to be an arbitrary belief ; but if it proves that 
there was a belief in ghosts before the dispersion, it would also 

* I am glad to see that Mr Herbert Principles of Sociology, p. 245. 
Spencer agrees with me in this. See 
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prove that silver bullets were then in use. This illustration is, 
I think, a very interesting one ; because it shows that similar 
ideas in distant countries owe their origin, not ‘ to an era before 
‘ the dispersion of the human race,’ but to the fundamental simi- 
larity of the human mind. While I do not believe that similar 
customs in different nations are ‘ inherited from a common source,’ 
or are necessarily primitive, I certainly do see in them an argu- 
ment for the unity of Ihe human race, which, however (be it re- 
marked), is not necessarily the same thing as the descent from 
a single pair. 

On the other hand, I have attempted to show that ideas 
which might at first sight «appear arbitrary and unaccountable, 
arise naturally in very distinct nations as they arrive at a similar 
stage of progress ; and it is necessary, therefore, to be extremely 
cautious ill using such customs or ideas as implying any special 
connection between different races of men. 


PAET llA 

At the Dundee meeting of the British Association I had the 
honour of reading a paper ‘ On the Origin of Civilisation and 
‘ the Primitive Condition of Man,’ in answer to certain opinions 
and arguments brought forward by the late Archbishop of 
Dublin. The views therein advocated met with little opposi- 
tion at the time. The then Presidents of the Ethnological and 
Anthropological Societies both expressed their concurrence in 
the conclusions at which I arrived : and the Memoir was 
printed in extenso by the Association. It has, however, subse- 
quently been attacked at some length by the Duke of Argyll ; 
and as the Duke has in some cases strangely misunderstood me 
and in others (I am sure unintentionally) misrepresented my 
views — as, moreover, the subject is one of great interest and 
importance, I am anxious to make some remarks in reply to 
his Grace’s criticisms. The Duke has divided his work into four 

* The substance of this was read * Good Words: March, April, May 
before the British Association during and June, 1868. Also since repub> 
their meeting at Exeter in 1869. lished in a separate form. 
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chapters: I. Introduction; II. The Origin of Man ; 111. and 
IV. His Primitive Condition. 

I did not, in my first Memoir, nor do I now, propose to 
discuss the subjects dealt with in the first half of the Duke's 
‘ Speculations/ I will only observe that in attacking Professor 
Huxley for proposing to unite the Bimana and Quadrumana 
in one Order, ‘ Primates,’ the Duke uses a dangerous argument ; 
for if, on account of his great mental superiority over the 
Quadrumana, Man forms an Order or even (lass by himself, 
it will be impossible any longer to regard all men as belonging 
to one species or even genus. Tlie Duke is in error when he 
supposes that ‘ mental powei*s and instincts ’ afford tests 
of easy application in other parts of the animal kingdom. On 
the contrary, genera with the most different mental powers 
and instincts are placed, not only in tJie same order, but even 
in the same family. Thus our most learned hymenopterologist 
(Mr, Frederick Smith) classes the Hive-bee, the Humble-bee. 
and the parasitic Apathus in the same sub-family of Apidjo. 
It seems to me, therefore, illogical to separate* man zoologically 
from the other primates on the ground of his mental superiority, 
and yet to maintain the specific unity of the human race, not- 
withstanding the mental differences between different races of* 
men. 

I do not, however, propose to discuss the origin of man, 
and pass on therefore at once to the Duke’s third chapter ; and 
here I congratulate myself at the outset that the i*esult of rny 
paper has been to satisfy him that Whately’s argument,’ 
‘ though strong at some points, is at others open to assault, and 

* that as a whole, the subject now recpiires to be differently 
‘ handled^ and regarded from a different point of view/ ‘ I do 
‘ not, therefore,’ he adds in a subse(juent page/-^ ‘ agree with 
‘ the late Archbishop of Dublin, that we are entitled to assume 
‘ it is a fact that, as regards the mechanical arts, no savage 
‘ race has ever raised itself.’ And again : ‘ The aid which man 
‘ had from his Creator may possibly have been nothing more 

• than the aid of a body and of a mind, so marvellously endowed 
‘ that thought was an instinct and contrivance a necessity.’ 

I feel, however, less satisfaction on this account than would 

* Good Words, June, 1868, p. 16(5. * Ibid, p. »8(). » V. 392. 
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otherwise have been the case, because it seems to me that though 
the Duke acknowledges the Archbishop’s argument to be un- 
tenable, he practically reproduces it with but a slight altera- 
tion and somewhat protected by obscurity. What Whately 
called ‘ instruction ’ the Duke terms ‘ instinct ; ’ and he considers 
that man had instincts which afforded all that was necessary 
as a starting ground. He admits, however, that monkeys use 
stones to break nuts ; he might have added that they throw 
sticks and stones at intruders. But he says, ‘ Between these 

* rudiments of intellectual perception and the next step (that 
‘ of adapting and fashioning an instrument for a particular 
‘ purpose) there is a gulf in which lies the whole immeasurable 
‘ distance between man and brutes.’ I cannot agree with the 
Duke in this opinion ; nor indeed does he agree with himself, for 
he adds in the very same page that — The wielding of a stick 

* is, in all probability, an act ec(iially of primitive intuition, and 
‘ from this to throwing of a stick and the use of javelins is an 
‘ easy and natural transition.’ 

He continues as follows : ‘ Simple as these acta are, they 
involve both physical and mental powers which are capable of 
‘ all the developments which we see in the most advanced in- 
‘ dustrial arts. These acts involve the instinctive idea of the 
‘ constancy of natural causes and the capacity of thought, which 
^ gives men the conviction that what has happened under given 
‘ conditions will, under the same conditions, always occur again.’ 
On these, he says, ‘as well as on other grounds, I have never 
‘ attached much importance to Whately 's argument.’ These are 
indeed important admissions, and amount to a virtual abandon- 
ment of Whately ’s position. 

The Duke blames the Archbishop of Dublin for iv)t having 
defined the terms ‘ civilisation ’ and ‘ barbarism.’ It seems to me 
that Whately illustrated his meaning better by examples than 
he could have done by any definition. The Duke does not seem 
to have felt any practical difficulty from the omission ; an(J it is 
remarkable that, after all, he himself omits to define the terras, 
thus himself making the very omission for which he blames 
Whately. He perhaps found it impossible in a few words to 
define the complex organisation which we call civilisation, or to 
state in a few words how a civilised differs from a barbarous 
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people. Indeed, to define civilisation as it should be is surely 
as yet impossible, since we are far from having so1v(m. 1 tlie problem 
how we may best avail ourselves of our opportunities, and enjoy 
the beautiful world in which we livi*. 

As regards barbarism, the Duke obscTves, ^ All I desire to 
‘ point out here is, that there is no iiettessaiy connection 
‘ between a state of mere childliood in respect to knowledge 
‘ and a state of utter barbarism, words wliicli. if tiny have any 
* definite meaning at all, imply the lowt‘st moral as well as tlie 
‘ lowest intellectual condition.’ To every |)ropositi()n in this 
remarkable sentence 1 entirely demur. There is, I think, a 
very intimate connection between knowledge and civilisation. 
Knowledge and barbarism cannot coexist — knowledge and civi- 
lisation are inseparable. 

Again, the words ‘ utter barbarism ’ have certainly a very 
definite signification, but as certainly, I think, not that which 
the Duke attribute's to them. Tin* lowest moral and the 
lowest intellectual condition are not only, in my opinion, n(>t 
inseparable, the^ are not even compatible. Morality implies 
responsibility, and consequently intelligence. The lower animals 
are neither moral nor immoral. The lower races of men may 
be, and are, vicious; but allowances must be made for tluun. 
On the contrary (corruptio optimn, est), tin* higher tlie 

mental power, the more splendid tlie intellectual endowment, 
the deeper is the moral degradation of him who wastes the one 
and abuses the other. 

On the whole, the fair infiu'ence semns to be that savages are 
more innocent, and yet more criminal, than civilised races ; 
they are by no means in the lowest possible moral condition, 
nor are they capable of the higher virtues. 

In the first part of this paper I laid much stress on the fact 
that even in the most civilised nations we find traces of early 
barbarism. The Duke maintains, on the contrary, that these 
traces afford no proof, or even presumption, that barbarism was 
the primeval condition of man. He urges that all such customs 
may have been, not primeval, but medieval ; and he continues : 
‘ Yet this assumption runs through all Sir J. Lubbock’s argii- 
' ments. Wherever a brutal or savage custom prevails it is 
‘ I'egarded as a sample of the original condition of mankind. 
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‘ And this in the te(‘.th of facts which prove that many of such 
‘ customs not only may have been, but must have been, the 
‘ result of corruption/ 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary for me to defend rnyselt 
against this criticism, because in the very next sentence the 
Duke directly contradicts himself, and shows that I have not 
dow that of which he accuses me. He continues his argument 
thus : ‘ Take cannibalism as one of these. Sir J. Lubbock 
‘ seems to admit that this loathsome practice was not primeval.’ 
Thus by way of proof that I regard all brutal customs as 
primeval, he states, and correctly states, that 1 do not regard 
cannibalism as primeval. It would be difficult, I tliink, to find 
a more curious case of self-contradiction. 

The Duke refers particularly to the practice of Bride- 
catching, which he states ‘cannot possibly have been primeval.’ 
He omits, however, to explain why, from his point of view, it 
could not have been so ; and of course, assuming the word 
‘ primeval ’ to cover a period of some length, it would have 
been interesting to know his rerisons for this conclusion ; in fact, 
however, it is not a case in point, because, as I have attempted 
to show, marriage by capture was preceded by a custom still 
more barbarous. It may, perhaps, however, be as well to state 
emphatically that all brutal customs are not, in my opinion, 
primeval. Human sacrifices, for instance, were, I think, cer- 
tainly not so. 

My argument, however, was that there is a definite sequence 
of habits and ideas ; that certain customs (some brutal, others 
not so) which we find liiigering on in civilised communities 
are a page of past history, and tell a tale of former barbarism ; 
rather on account of their simplicity than of their brutality, 
though many of them are brutal enough. Again, no one 
would go back from letter-writing to the use of the quippu or 
hieroglyphics ; nor would abandon the fire-drill and obtain fire 
by hand-friction. 

Believing, as he does, that the primitive condition of man 
wfts one of civilisation, the Duke accounts for the existence of 
savages by the remark that they are ‘ mere outcasts of the 
‘ human race,’ descendants of weak tribes which were ‘ driven 
‘ to the woods and rocks.’ But until the historical period these 
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" mere outcasts ’ occupied almost the whole of North and South 
America, all Northern Europe, the greater part of Africa, the 
great continent of Australia, a large part of Asia, and the 
beautiful islands of the Pacific. Aloreover, until modified by 
man, the great continents were either in the condition of open 
plains, such as heaths, downs, prairies, and tundras, or they 
were mere ‘ woods and rocks.’ Now, everything tends to show 
that mere woods and rocks exercised on the whole a favourable 
influence. Inhabitants of great ])laiiis rarely rose beyond the 
pastoral stage. In America the most advanced civilisation was 
attained, not by the occupants of the fertile valleys, not along 
the banks of the Mississippi or the Amazon, but among the 
rocks and woods of Mexico and Peru. Scotland itself is a 
brilliant proof that woods and rocks are compatible with a high 
state of civilisation. 

My idea of the manner in which, and the causes owing to 
which, man spread over the earth, is very different from that 
of the Duke, Re evidently supposes that new countries have 
been occupied by weak races, driven there by more powerful 
tribes. This I believe to bean entirely erroneous notion. Take, 
for instance, our own island. We are sometimes told that the 
(felts were driven by the Saxons into Wales and (\)rnwall. On 
the contrary, however, we know that Wales and (\:)rnwall were 
both occupied long before the Saxons landed on our shores. 
Even as regards the rest of the country, it would not be correct 
to say that the Celts were driven away ; they were either destroyed 
or absorbed. 

The gradual extension of the human race has not, in my 
opinion, been eflfected by force acfing on any givcii race from 
without, but by internal necessity and the jirossure of population ; 
by peaceful, not by hostile force; by prosperity, not by misfortune. 
I believe that of old, as now, founders of new colonu^s were m(*u 
of energy and enterprise, animated by hope and courage, not by 
fear aijd despair ; that they were, in short, anything but mere 
outcasts of the human race. 

The Duke relies a good deal on the case of America. ‘ Is 
* it not true,’ he asks, ‘ that the lowest and rudest tribes in the 
‘ population of the globe have been found in the fuRhest ex- 
^ tremities of its great continents, and in the distant islands, 

\[ M 
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‘ which would be the last refuge of the victims of violence and 
‘ misfortune? “The new world” is the continent which 
‘ presents the most uninterrupted stretch of habitable land 
‘ from the highest northern to the lowest southern latitude. 
‘ On the extreme north we have the Esquimaux, or Inuit race, 
‘ maintaining human life under conditions of extremest hard- 
‘ ship even amid the perpetual ice of the Polar seas. And 
‘ what a life it is ! Watching at the blow-hole of a seal for 
‘ many hours, in a temperature of 75° below freezing point, is 
' the constant work of the Inuit hunter. And when at last 
‘ his prey is struck, it is his luxury to feast upon the raw blood 
‘ and blubber. To civilised man it is hardly possible to con- 
‘ ceive a life so wretched, and in many respects so brutal, as 
‘ the life led by this race during the long-lasting night of the 
‘ Arctic winter.' 

To this (question I confidently reply. No, it is not true ; it is 
not true as a general proposition that the lowest races are 
found furthest from the centres of continents ; it is not true 
in the particular case of America. The natives of Brazil, 
possessing a country of almost unrivalled fertility, surrounded 
by the most luxuriant vegetation, watered by magnificent 
rivers, and abounding in animal life, were yet unquestionably 
lower than the Esquimaux,^ whom the Duke pities and 
despises so much.*-* He pities them, indeed, more than I think 
the case requires. Our own sportsmen willingly undergo great 
hardships in pursuit of game ; and hunting in earnest must pos- 
sess a keen zest which it can never attain when it is a mere sport. 

‘ When we rise,’ says Mr. Hill,^ ‘ twice or thrice a day 
* from a full meal, we cannot be in a right frame either of body 
‘ or mind for the proper enjoyments of the chase. Our slug- 
‘ gish spirits then want the true incentive to action, which 
‘ should be hunger, with the hope before us ot filling a craving 

* See Martius, p. 77. Dr. Kae - When the Duke states that 
ranks the Esquimaux above the Red ‘neither an agricultural nor pastoral 
Indians. Trans. Ethn. Hoc., 18G<). ‘life is possible on the borders of a 
Martius was himself at one time of ‘ frozen sea,’ he forgets for the mo- 
opinion that the Brazilians were de- ment the inhabitants of Lapland and 
generate, but his investigations finally of Siberia. 

led him to the opposite conclusion. * Travels in Siberia, vol. ii. p. ‘28. 
See Nature, 1874, pp. 14G, 204. 
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‘ stomach. I could remember once before being for a long 
‘ time dependent upon the gun for food, and feeling a touch of 
‘ the charm of a savage life (for every condition of humanity 
‘ has its good as well as its evil), but never till now did I fully 
‘ comprehend the attachment of the sensitive, not drowsy, 

' Indian.’ 

Esquimaux life, indeed, as painted by our Arctic voyagers, 
is by no means so miserable as the Duke supposes. Captain 
Parry, for instance, gives the following picture of an JOsquimaux 
hut : ‘ In the few opportunities we had in putting their hospi- 
‘ tality to the test, we had every reason to be pleased with 
‘ them. Both as to food and accommodation, the best they had 
‘ were always at our service : and their attention, both in kind 
‘ and degree, was everything that hospitality and even good 
‘ breeding could dictate. The kindly offices of drying and 
‘ numding our clothes, cooking our provisions and thawing 
‘ snow for our drink, were performed by the wonnui with an 
‘ obliging cheerfulness which we shall not easily forget, and 
‘ which demanded its due share of our admiration Jind esteem. 
‘ Whih^ thus their guest I have passed an evening not only with 
‘ comfort but with extreme gratification ; for with the women 

• working and singing, their husbands quietly mending theii* 
' lines, the children playing before the door, and the pot boiling 
‘ over the blaze of a cheerful lamp, one might well forget for 
‘ the time that an Escpiimaux hut was the scene of this do- 
‘ mestic comfort and tranquillity ; and I can safely affirm with 
‘ Cartwright that, while thus lodged bt*neath their nx^f, I know 
‘ no people whom I would more confidently trust, as respects 
’ either my person or my property, than the Esquimaux.’ Dr. 
Ltae,‘ who .had ample means of judging, tell us that the 
Eastern Esquimaux ‘ are sober, steady, and faithful. . . . 

‘ Provident to their own property, and careful of that of others 
‘ when under their charge, . . . Socially they are a lively, 

‘ cheerful, and chatty people, fond of associating with eacli 
‘ other and with strangers, with whom they soon become on 

* friendly terms, if kindly treated. ... In their domestic 
‘ relations they are exemplary. The man is an obedient son. 

‘ a good husband, and a kind father. • . • The children 

* Trans. Ethn. Soc., 1800, p. 138. 
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‘ when young are docile. . . . The girls have their dolls, 

‘ in making dresses and shoes for which they amuse and employ 
‘ themselves. The boys have miniature bows, arrows, and 
‘ spears. . . . When grown up they are dutiful to their 
‘ parents. . . . Orphan children are readily adopted and 
‘ well cared for until th(‘y are able to provide for themselves.' 
He concludes by saying, ‘ the more I saw of the Esquimaux 
‘ the higher was tht^ opinion I formed of them.' 

Again, Hooper ^ thus describes a visit to an Asiatic Esqui- 
maux belonging to the Tuski race: ‘Upon reaching Mooldoo- 
‘ yah's habitation, we found Captain Moore installed at his 
‘ ease, with every provision inach* for comfort and convenience. 

‘ Water and venison were suspended over the lamps in prepar- 
‘ ation for dinner ; skins nicely arranged for couches, and the 
‘ hangings raised to admit the cool air ; our baggage was bestowed 
‘ around us with care and in quiet, and we were free to take our 
‘ own way of enjoying such unobtrusive hospitality without a 
‘ crowd of eager gazers watching us like lions at feed ; nor were 
* we troubled by importunate begging such as detracted Irorn the 
‘ dignity of ^letra’s station, which was undoubtedly high in the 
‘ tribe,’ 

1 know no sufficient reason for supposing that the Escjui- 
maux were ever more advanced than they are now. The Duke, 
indeed, considers that before they were ‘driven by wars and 
‘ migrations ’ (a somewhat curious expression) they ‘ may have 
‘ been nomads living on their flocks and herds ; * and he states 
broadly that * the rigours of the region they now inhabit have 
‘ reduced these people to the condition in which we now sec 
‘ them ; ’ a conclusion for which I know no reason, particularly 
as the Tinne and other Indians living to the south of the Esqui- 
maux are ruder and more barbarous. 

It is my belief that the great continents were already occu- 
pied by a widespread though sparse population when man was 
no more advanced than the lowest savages of to-day ; and 
although I am far from believing that the various degrees of 
civilisation which now occur can be altogether accounted for by 
the external circumstances as they at present exist, still these 
circumstances seem . to me to throw much light on the very 
' The Tents of the Tuski, p. 102. 
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diflerent amount of progress which has been attained by ditterent 
races. 

In referring to the backwardness of the aboriginal Austra- 
lians, I had observed that New Holland contained ‘ neither 

• cereals nor any animals which could be domesticated with 
‘ advantage ; ’ upon which the Duke remarks that ‘ Sir John 
‘ Lubbock urges in reply to Whately that the low condition of 
‘ Auslralian savages affords no proof whatever that tiiey could 

• not raise themselves, because tlu^ materials of improvement 
^ are wanting in that country, which affords no cereals nor 

• animals capable of useful donu^stication. Hut Sir .J. Lubbock 
‘ does not perceive that the same argument which shows how 

• improvement could not possibly be attained, shows also how 

• degradation could not possibly be avoided. If with tlu' few 

• resources of the country it was impossible for savages to rise, 

‘ it follows that with those same n^sources it would be impossibU^ 

‘ for a half-civilised race not to fall. And as in this case again, 

• unless we are to su])])ose a separate Adam and Hve for Van 
‘ Diemen's Land, its natives must originally have come from 

• countries where both corn and cfittle were to be had ; it 
‘ follows that the low condition of these natives is much more 

• likely to have been the result of degradation than of primeval 

• barbarism.’ 

Hut my argument was that a half-civilised race would have 
brought other resources with them. The dog was, T think, 
certainly introduced into that country by man, wlio would 
probably have brought with him other domestic animals also if 
he had possessed any. The same argument applies to plants ; 
the Polynesians carried the sweet potato and the yam, as well 
as the dog, with them from island to island ; and eveui if the 
first settlers in Australia happened to have been without them, 
and without the means of acquiring them, they would certainly 
have found some nativ^e plants which would have been worth 
the trofible of cultivation, if they had already attained to the 
agricultural stage. 

This argument applies with even more force to pottery ; if 
the first settlers in Australia were acquainted with this art, I 
can see no reason why they should suddenly and completely 
have lost it. 
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The Duke, indeed, seems to maintain that the natives of Van 
Diemen’s Land (whom he appears to regard as belonging to the 
same race as the Australians and Polynesians, from both of which 
races, however, they are entirely distinct) ‘ must have originally 
‘ come from countries where both corn and cattle were to be 
‘ had ; ’ still ‘ degradation could not possibly be avoided.’ This 
seems to be the natural inference from the Duke’s language, 
and suggests a very gloomy future for our Australian fellow- 
countrymen. The position is, however, so manifestly unten- 
able, when once put into plain language, that I think it 
unnecessary to dwell longer on this part of the subject. Even 
the Duke himself will hardly maintain that our colonists must 
fall back because the natives did not improve. Yet he extends 
and generalises this argument in a subsequent paragraph, 
saying, ‘ There is hardly a single fact quoted by Sir eJ. Lubbock 
‘ in favour of his own theory which, when viewed in connection 
‘ with the same indisputable principles, does not tell against 
‘ that theory rather than in its favour.' So far from being 
‘ indisputable,’ the principle that when savages remained 
savages, civilised settlers must descend to the same level, 
appears to me entirely erroneous. On reading the above passage, 
however, I passed on with much interest to see which of my 
facts 1 had so strangely misread. 

The great majority of facts connected with savage life have 
no perceptible bearing on the question, and 1 must therefore 
liave been not only very stupid, but also singularly unfortu- 
nate, if of all those quoted by me in support of my argument 
‘ there was hardly a single one ’ which, read aright, was not 
uHU’ely irrelevant, but actually told against me. In support of 
his statement the Duke gives three illustration^, but it is 
I’emarkabh* that not one of these tliree cases was referred to 
by me in the present discussion, or in favour of the theory 
now under discussion. If all the facts on which I relied told 
against me, it is curious that the Duke should net give 
an instance. The three illustrations which he quotes from my 
‘ Prehistoric Times ’ seem to me irrelevant ; but, as the Duke 
thinks otherwise, it will be worth while to see how he uses 
them, and to inquire whether they give any real support to his 
argument. As already mentioned, they are three in number. 
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‘ Sir J. Lubbock,’ he says, ‘ reminds us that iu a cave on 
‘ the north-west coast (of Australia) tolerable figures of slmrks, 
‘ porpoises, turtles, lizards, canoes, and some quadrupeds, Ac., 
‘ were found, and yet that the present natives of the country 
‘ where they were found were utterly incapable of realising 
‘ the most artistic vivid representations, and ascribe the 
‘ drawings in the cave to diabolical agency.’ This proves 
nothing, because the Australian tribes differ much in their 
artistic condition ; some of them still make rude drawings like 
those above described. 

Secondly, he says, ‘ Sir J. Jjiibbock quotes the testimony 
‘ of Cook, in respect to the Tasmanians, that they had no 
‘ canoes. Yet their ancestors could not have reached the island 
‘ by walking on the sea.’ This argument would equally provi* 
that the Kangaroo and the Mchidna must have had civilised 
ancestors ; they inhabit both Australia and Tasmania, and it 
would have been impossible for their ancestors to have passed 
fi'om the one to the other ‘ by walking on the sea.’ The Duke, 
though admitting the antiquity of man, does not, 1 think, appre- 
ciate the geological changes which have taken place during the 
human period. 

The only other case which he (juotes is that of the highland 
Kscjuimaux, who had no weapons nor any idea of war. The 
Duke’s comment is as follows : ‘ No wonder, poor ])eople f 
‘ Th(*y had been driven into regions where no stronger race 
‘ could desire to follow them. Hut that the fathers had once 
‘ known what war and violence meant there is no iiiore con- 
‘ elusive proof than the dwelling-] duct*, of their children.’ It 
is perhaps natural that the head of a great Highland Clan 
should regard with pity a people who, liaving ‘ once known 
* what war and violence meant,’ have no longer any neighbours 
to pillage or to fight ; but a Lowlander can hardly be expected 
seriously to regard such a change as one calculated to excite 
pity, or as any evidence of degradation. 

In my first paper I deduced an argument from the condition 
of religion among the different races of man, a part of the 
subject which has since been admirably dealt with by Mr. 
Tylor in a lecture at the Royal Institution. The use of flint 
for sacrificial purposes long after the introduction of metal 
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seemed to me a good case of what Mr. Tylor has happily called 
‘ Survival.’ So also is the method of obtaining fire. The 
Brahman will not use ordinary fire for sacred purposes : he 
does not even obtain a fresh spark from flint and steel, but 
reverts to, or rather continues, the old way of obtaining it, by 
friction with a wooden drill, one Brahman pulling the thong 
backwards and forwards while the other watches to catch the 
sacred spark. 

I also referred to the non-existence of religion among 
certain savage races, and, as the Duke correctly observes, 1 
argued that this was probably their primitive condition, because 
it is difficult to beliewe that a people which had once possessed 
a religion would ever entirely lose it.' 

This argument filled the Duke with ‘ astonishment.’ Surely, 
he says, ‘ if there is one fact more certain than another in 
‘ respect to the nature of man, it is that he is cai)able of losing 
‘ religious knowledge, of ceasing to believe in religious truth, 
‘ and of falling away from religious duty. If by “ religion ” 
‘ is meant the existence merely of some impressions of powers 
‘ invisible and supernatural, even this, we know, can not only 
‘ be lost, but be scornfully disavowed by men who are highly 
‘ civilised.’ Yet in the very same page the Duke goes on to 
say, ‘ Ihe most cruel and savage customs in the world are 
* the direct effect of its ‘‘ religions.” And if men could drop 
‘ religions when they would, or if they could even form the wish 
‘ to get rid of those which sit like a nightmare on their life, 
‘ there would be many more nations without a ‘‘ religion ” 
‘ than there are found to bo. But religions can neither be put 
‘ on nor cast off like garments, according to their utility, or 
‘ according to their beauty, or according to their power of com- 
‘ forting.’ 

With this I entirely agree. Man can no more voluntarily 
abandon or change the articles of his religious creed than he 
can make one hair black or white, or add one cubit to hy? sta- 
ture. I do not deny that there may be exceptional cases of 
intellectual men entirely devoid of religion ; but if the Duke 
means to say that men who are highly civilised habitually or 

' It is surely unnecessary to ex- the possibility of a change in, but a 
plain that I did not intend to question total loss of, religion. 
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frequently lose and scornfully disavow religion, I can only say 
that I should adopt such an opinion with difficulty and regret. 
There is, so far as I know, no evidence on record which would 
justify such an opinion, and, as far as my private experience 
goes, I at least have met with no such t(‘ndency. It is, indeed, 
true that from the times of Socrates downwards men in ad- 
vance of their age have disavowed particular dogmas and par- 
ticular myths ; but the Duke of Argyll would, I am sure, not 
confuse a desire for reformation with the scornful disavowal of 
religion as a whole. Some philosophers may object to prayers 
tor rain, but they are foremost in denouncing the*, folly of witch- 
craft; they may regard matter as aboriginal, but they would 
never suppose with the lledskin that land was (Teated while 
water existed from the beginning ; nor does any one now be- 
lieve with the South Sea Islanders that the Peerage are im- 
mortal, but that commoners have no souls. If, indeed, there 
is ‘ one fiict more certain than another in respect to the nature 
‘ of man,’ I should have considered it to be the gradual iliftusion 
of religious light, and of nobler conceptions as to the nature of 
God. 

The lowest savages have no idea of a deity at all. Those 
slightly more advanced regard him as an enemy to l)e dreadcnl, 
but who may be resisted with a fair prospect of success, wlio 
may be cheated by the cunning and defied by the strong. Thus 
the natives of the Nicobar Islands endeavour to terrify their 
deity by scarecrows, and the negro beats his Fetich if his 
prayers are not granted. As tribes advance in civilisation 
their deities advance in dignity, but their power is still 
limited; one governs the sea, another the land; one reigns 
over the •})lains, another among the mountains. The most 
powerful are vindictive, cruel and unjust. They recjuire 
humiliating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices. Hut few races 
have arrived at the conception of an omnipotent and beneficent 
Deity. 

One of the lowest forms of religion is that presented by the 
Australians, which consists of a mere unreasoning belief in the 
existence of mysterious beings. The native who has in Ws 
sleep a nightmare or a dream does not doubt the reality of 
that which passes ; and as the beings by whom he is visited in 
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his sleep are unseen by his friends and relations, he regards 
them as invisible. 

In Fetichism this feeling is more methodised. The negi’o, by 
means of witchcraft, endeavours to make a slave of his deity. 
Thus Fetichism is almost the opposite of Religion ; it stands 
towards it in the same relation as Alchemy to Chemistry, or 
Astrology to Astronomy ; and shows how fundamentally our idea 
of a deity differs from that which presents itself to the savage. 
I^he negro does not hesilate to punish a refractory Fetich, and 
hides it in his waistcloth if he does not wish it to know what is 
going on. Aladdin's lamp is, in fact, a well-known illustration 
of a Fetich. 

A further stage, and the superiority of the higher deities is 
more fully recognised. Everything is worshipped indiscrimi- 
nately — animals, plants, and even inanimate objects. In 
endeavouring to account for the worship of animals, we must 
remember that names are very frequently taken from them. 
The children and followers of a man called the Bear or the 
liion would make that a tribal name. Hence the animal itself 
would be first respected, at last %vorshii)ped. This form of 
religion can be shown to have existed, at one tiitie or another, 
almost all over the world. 

‘ The ^Jbteni,’ says Schoolcraft, ‘ is a symbol of the name of 
‘ the progenitor — generally some quadruped, or bird, or other 
' object in the animal kingdom, which stands, if we may so 
‘ express it, as the surname of the family. It is always some 
‘ animated object, and seldom or never derived from the inani- 
‘ mate class of nature. Its significant im})ortance is derived 
‘ from the fact that individuals unhesitatingly trace their 
‘ lineage from it. But w^hatever names they may® be called 
‘ during their lifetime, it is the totem, and not their personal 
* name, that is recorded on the tomb or “ adjedating ” that 
‘ marks the place of burial. Families are thus traced when 
‘ expanded into bands or tribes, the multiplication of which in 
‘ North America has been very great, and has decreased, in 
‘ like ratio, the labours of the ethnologist.’ Totemism, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to America. In Central India 
‘ the Moondah “ Enidhi ” or Oraon “ Miuijrar,” or Eel tribe, 

‘ will not kill or eat that fish. The Hawk, Crow, or Heron 
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‘ tribes will not kill or eat those birds. Livingstone, quoted in 
‘ Latham, tells us that the subtribes of J^itshaunas (or Ih^chu- 
‘ anas) are similarly named after certain animals, and a tribe 
‘ never eats the animal from which it is named, using the term 
‘ “ ila,” hate or dread, in reference to killing it.’ ’ 

Traces, indeed, of Toteraism, more or less distinct, are 
widely distribut(‘d, and often connected with marriage prohi- 
bitions. 

As regards inanimate objects, we must remember that the 
savage accounts for all action and movenumt by life ; hence a 
watch is to him alive. This being taken in con junction with the 
feeling that anything unusual is ‘ great medicim*,’ leads to the 
worship of any remarkable inanimate object. Mr. FiTgusson lias 
recently attempted to show the special prevalence of IVee and 
Serpent worship. He might, 1 believe, have made out as strong 
a case for many other objects. It seems clear that the objects 
worshipped in this stage are neither to be regarded as emblems 
nor are they personified. Inanimate objects have spirits as w(‘ll 
as men ; hence, when the wives and slaves are sacrificed, thi^ 
weapons are also broken in the grave, so that the spirits of the 
latter, as well as of the former, may accompany their master to 
the other world. 

The gradually increasing power of chiefs and priests led to 
Anthropomorphism, with its sacrifices, temples and priests, &c. 
To this stage belongs idolatry, wJiich must by no means be 
regarded as the lowest stage of religion. I’he writer of ‘ Tln‘ 
‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ indeed, long ago pointed out how it was 
connected with monarchical power : — 

‘ When men could not honour in presence, because they dwelt 
‘ far off, fhey took the counterfeit of his visage from far, and made 
‘ an express image of a king, whom they honoured, to tlie end 
‘ that by this, their forwardness, they might flatter him that was 
‘ absent, as if he were present. 

‘•Also the singular diligence of the artificer did help to set 
‘ forward*the ignorant to more superstition. 

‘ For he, peradventure willing to please one in authority, 
‘ forced all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
‘ fashion. 

* Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 36. 


2 Wisdom xiv. 17. 
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‘ And so the multitude, allured by the grace of the work, took 
• him now for a God which a little before was but honoured as a 
‘ man.’ 

The worship of principles may be regarded as a still further 
stage in the natural development of religion. 

It is important to observe that each stage of religion is 
superimposed on the preceding, and that bygone beliefs linger on 
among the children and the ignorant. Thus witchcraft, is still 
believed in by the ignorant, and fairy tales flourish in the nursery. 

It certainly appears to me that the gradual development ot 
religious ideas among the lower races of men is a fair argument 
in opposition to the vit*vv that savages are degenerate descendants 
of civilised ancestors. Archbishop Whately would admit the con- 
nection between these different phases of religious belief ; but 1 
think he would find it very difficult to show' any process of 
natural degradation and decay which could explain the (juaint 
errors and opinions of the lower races of men, or to account for 
the lingering belied’ in witchcraft, and other absurdities, &c., in 
civilised races excepting by some such train of reasoning as that 
which I have endeavoured to sketch. 

There is another case in this memoir wherein the Duke, 
although generally a fair opponent, brings forward an unsup- 
portable accusation. He criticises severely the ‘ Four Ages.’ 
generally admitted by archmologists, especially referring to the 
terms ‘ Paheolithic ’ and ‘ Neolithic,’ which are used to denote 
tlie two earlier. 

I have no \vish to take to myself in particular the blame 
which the Duke impartially extends to archaeologists in gene- 
ral, but, having suggested the two terms in ((uestion, I will 
simply place side by side the passage in which they first ap- 
peared and the Duke’s criticism, and confidently ask whetlier 
there is any foundation for the sweeping accusation made by the 
noble Duke. 


The Duke says : ‘ For here 
‘ I must observe that Archa^o- 
‘ legists are using language 
‘ on this subject which, if not 
‘ positively erroneous, requires, 


My words, wlien proposing 
the terms, were as follows : — 

‘ From the careful study of 
‘ the remains which have come 
‘ down to us, it would appear 
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‘ at least, more rigorous cle- 
‘ finitions and limitations of 
‘ meaning than they are dis- 
‘ posed to attend to. They 
‘ talk of an Old Stone Age 
‘ (Palaeolithic), and of a Newer 
‘ Stone Age (Neolithic), and 
‘ of a Bronze Age, and of an 
‘ Iron Age. Now, there is 
‘ no proof whatever ihat such 
^ x\ges ever existed in the 
‘ world. It may be true, and 
^ it probably is true, that most 
‘ nations in the progress of the 
‘ Arts have passed through 
‘ the stages of using stone for 
‘ implements before they were 
‘ acquainted with the use of 
• metals. Even this, however, 

‘ may not be true of all na- 
‘ tions. In Africa there ap- 
‘ pear to be no traces of any 
‘ time when the natives were 
‘ not acquainted with the use 
‘ of iron; and I am informed 
‘ by Sir Samuel Baker that 
‘ iron ore is so common in 
‘ Africa and of a kind so 
‘ easily reducible by heat, that 
‘ its use .might well be disco- 
‘ vered by the rudest tribes, 
‘ who were in the habit of 
‘ lighting fires. Then again 
‘ it is to be remembered that 
‘ there aresbm^ countries in the 
‘ world where stone is as rare 
‘ and difficult to get as metals. 

‘ The great alluvial plains 
‘ of Mesopotamia are a case in 


‘ that the prehistoric arclueo- 
‘ logy may be divided into four 
‘ great epochs. 

‘ Firstly, that of Drift , when 
‘ man shared the possession of 
* Europe with the Mammoth, 

‘ the cave-bear, the woolly- 
‘ haired rhinoceros, and other 
‘ extinct animals. This we 
‘ may call the “ Pahcolithic 
‘ period. 

‘ Secondly, the latter or 
‘ polished Stone Age ; a period 
‘ characterised by beautiful 
' weapons and instruments 
‘ made of Hint and other kinds 
‘ of stones, in which, however, 

‘ we Hnd no trace of the know- 
‘ ledge of any metal, excepting 
‘ gold, which seems to have 
‘ been sometimes used for or- 
‘ naments. This we may call 
‘ the N(»olithic period. 

‘ Thirdly, the Bronze Age, 
‘ in which bronze was used for 
‘ arms and cutting instruments 
‘ of all kinds. 

‘ Fourthly, the Iron Age, in 
‘ which that metal had super- 
‘ seded bronze for arms, axes, 
‘ knives, &c. ; bronze, how- 
‘ ever, still being in common 
‘ use for ornaments, and fre- 
‘ quently also for the handles 
‘ of swords and other arms, but 
‘ never for the blades. 

‘ Stone weapons, however, 
‘ of many kinds were still in 
‘ use during the Age of Bronze, 
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point. Accordingly we know 
from the remains of the first 
Chaldean monarchy that a 
very high civilisation in the 
arts of agriculture and of 
commerce coexisted with the 
use of stone implements of a 
very rude character. This 
fact proves that rude stone 
implements are not necessa- 
rily any proof whatever of 
a really barbarous condition. 
And even if it were true that 
the use of stone has in all 
cases preceded the use of 
metals, it is (piite certain 
that the same age which was 
ail Age of Stone in one part 
of the world was an Age of 
Metal ill the other. As re- 
gards the Eskimo and the 
South Sea Islanders, we are 
now, or were very recently, 
living in a Stone Age.’ 


‘ and even during that of Iron. 
‘ So that the mere presence of a 

* few stone implements is not in 
‘ itself sufficient evidence that 
‘ any given “ find ” belongs to 
‘ the Stone Age. 

‘ In order to prevent mis- 

* apprehension, it may be as 
‘ well to state at once that T 
‘ only apply this classification 
‘ to Europe, though in all pro- 
‘ bability it might also be ex- 
‘ tended to the neighbouring 
‘ parts of Asia and Africa. 

‘ As regards other civilised 
‘ countries, China and Japan 
' for instance, we, as yet, know 
‘ nothing of their prehistoric 

* archaeology. It is evident, 

‘ also, that some nations, such 
‘ as the Fuegians, Andama- 
‘ ners, &c., are even now only 

* in an Age of Stone.’ 


I have therefore carefully pointed out those very limitations, 
the omission of which the Duke condemns. 

I will now bring forward one or two additional reasons in 
support of my view. There is a considerable body of evidence 
tending to show that the offspring produced by ^ crossing 
different varieties tends to revert to the type from which these 
vai’ieties are descended. Thus Tegetmeier states that ‘ a cross 
‘ between two non-sitting varieties (of the common fowl) almost 
‘ invariably produces a mongrel that becomes broody, and sits 
‘ with remarkable steadiness.’ Mr. Darwin give^ several cases 
ill which such hybrids or mongrels are singularly wild and 
untamable, the mule being a familiar instance. Messrs. Boitard 
and Corbie state that, when they crossed certain breeds of 
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pigeons, they invariably got some young ones coloured like the 
wild 0. livia, Mr. Darwin repeated these experiments, and 
found the statement fully confirmed. 

So, again, the same is the case with fowls. The original of 
the domestic fowl was of a reddish colour, but thousands of the 
Black Spanish and the white silk fowls might be bred without 
a single red feather appearing ; yet Mr. Darwin found that on 
crossing them he immediately obtained specimens with red 
feathers. Similar results have been obtained with ducks, 
rabbits, and cattle. Mules also have not unfrequently barred 
legs. It is unnecessary to give these cases in detail, because 
Mr. Darwin’s work on * Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
‘ tion ’ is in the hands of every naturalist. 

Applying the same test to man, Mr. Darwin observes that 
crossed races of men are singularly savage and degraded. 
‘ Many years ago,’ he says, ‘ 1 was struck by the fact that in 
‘ South America men of complicated descent betweeii Negroes, 
‘ Indians, and Spaniards, seldom had, whatever the cause might 
‘ be, a good expression. Livingstone remarks that “it is un- 
‘ “ accountable why half-castes are so much more ci’uel than the 
‘ “ Portugut'se, but such is undoubtedly the case.” A native 
‘ remarked to Livingstone — “ God made white men, and God 
‘ “ black men, but the devil made half-castes!” When two 
‘ races, both low in the scale, are crossed, the progeny seems to 
‘ be eminently bad. Thus the noble-hearted Humboldt, who 
‘ felt none of that prejudice against the inferior races now so 
‘ current in Pmgland, speaks in strong terms of the bad and 
‘ savage disposition of Zambas, or half-castes between Indians 
‘ and Negroes, and this conclusion has been arrived at by 
‘ various qj)servers. From these facts wo may perhaps infer 
‘ that the degraded state of so many half-castes is in pai*t due 
‘ to a reversion to a primitive and savage condition, induced by 
‘ the act of crossing, as well as to the unfavourable moral con- 
‘ ditions under which they generally exist.’ 

I confess, however, that I am not sure how far this may not 
be accounted for by the unfortunate circumstances in wfiich 
half-breeds are generally placed. The half-breeds between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants and the native women, 
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being well treated and looked after, appear to be cred^Sle 
and well-behaved eet.^ 

I. would also call particular attention to t|ie remarkable 

similarity between the mental chaaacteristics of savages and 

those of children. ‘ The Abipones,’ says Dobritzhoffer,^ ‘^hen 

‘ they are unable to comprehend anything at first sight, soon ‘ 

‘ grow weary of examining it, and cry ‘‘ orqueento what 

‘ is it after all ? Sometimes the Guaranies, when completely 

‘ puzzled, knit their brows, and cry “ tupa oiquaa,” God knows 

‘ what it is. Since they possess such small reasoning powers 

‘ and have so little inclination to exert them, it is no wonder 

‘ that they are neither able nor willing to argue one thing from 

‘ another.’ 

* 

Kichardson says of the Dogrib Indians, ‘ that however high 
‘ the reward they expected to receive on reaching their'^desti- 
‘ nation, they could not l^e depended on to cany letters. A 
‘ slight difficulty, the prospect of a banquet on venison, or a 
‘ sudden impulse to visit some friend, were sufficient to turn 
‘ them aside for an indefinite length of time.’ Le Vaillant ^ 
also observes of the Namacjuas, that they closely resembled 
children in their great curiosity. 

M. Bourien, ’ speaking of the wild tribes in the Malayan 
Peninsula, says that an ‘ inconstant humour, fickle and erratic, 

‘ together with a mixture of fear, timidity, and diffidence, lies 
* at the bottom of their character ; they seem always to think 
‘ that they would be better in any other place than in the one 
‘ they occupy at the time. Like children, their actions seem 

‘ to be rarely guided by reflection, and they almost always act 

‘ impulsively.’ The tears of the South Sea Inlanders, ‘ like 
‘ those of children, were always ready to express any passion 
‘ that was strongly excited, and, like those of children, they 
‘ also appear to be forgotten as soon as shed.’ 

The Kutchin Indians of North-West America, according to 
Morgan, ‘ give vent to injured feelings, as well as physical pain, 

' Dunn’s Oregon Territory, p. * Travels in Africn, 1770, vol. iii. 
147. P. 12. 

* History of the Abiponos, vol. ii. * Trans. Ethn. Soc., N.S., vol. iii. 

p. 69. p. 78. 

• Arctic Expedition, vol. ih p. 23. “ Cook’s First Voyage, p. 103. 
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‘ by crying, a practice shared equally by the males and feiuales, 

‘ and by the old as well as tlie young.’ 

At Tahiti, Captain Cook mentions that Oberea, tin* (^ueoii, 
and Tootahah, one of the principal chiefs, amused thenisclv(‘s 
with two large dolls. D’Crvillo tells us that a New Zealand 
chief, Tauvarya by name, * cried like a child because the sailors 
‘ spoilt his favourite cloak by powdering it with Hour.' ' 
Williams^ mentions that in Fiji not only the women but even 
the men give vent to thcur feelings by crying. Jhirton evtuisays 
that among J^last Africans the men cri(‘d more fre([uently than 
the women. 

The Negro kings of Western Africa, ‘from Celele to 
‘ Uunianika of Karacpvah, are delighted with childrtm’s toys. 

‘ gutta-percha faces, Noah’s arks ; in fact, what would be most 
‘ acceptable to a child of eight which thi‘ Negro is.’ ^ 

Not only do savages closely resendde children in their 
general cliaractcr, but a curious similarity exists between th(*m 
in many small ])oints. For instanc(‘, the tendency to rt'dupli- 
cation, whicli is so characteristic of childrtm, prevails remarkably 
also among savages. The first 1,000 words ni Richardson’s 
dictionary (down to allege), contain only ihr(H‘, namely, adsci- 
titious, adventitious, agitator, and ev(*n in these it is i'cHucimI 
to a ininimum. Hhere is not a single word like uA * a/ti, 
evening; c/,v’ c//c, eternal; a/n (f/n\ a bii’d ; fuii n-tf nitra^ the 
rainlx)W ; (ny/ff agreement; muji abroad; nrn unt, 

ill front; nra am, to woo; c// <///. to di’ive out; aird. a 

valley; ov (fframja cvo/r/c, hope, words of a class wliicli abonml 
in savage languages. 

The first 1,000 words in a French dictionary I found to con- 
tain only tvvo reduplications, nanielyq avana. and us.scn.n///, bolli 
of which are derived from a lower race, and cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be regarded as French. 

Again, 1,000 German words, taking for variety the letters (J 
and 11, contain six cases, namely, cactahi (cockatoo), mctm 

(cocoon), ajcoslxnim^ a cocoa-nut tree, roco.s/t/^s•^•, cocoa-nut, and 
(far/egen, of which again all but tlie last are foreign. 

' Vol. ii. p. 3118. See Jilso Yate’s p. 121. 

New Zealand, p. 101. '* I^ake Ucj^ions, p. 332. 

Fiji and the Fijians, vol. ii. ‘ Hinton’s Dahonie, vol. i. p. 320. 

\ X 
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Lastly, the first 1 ,000 Greek words contained only two re 
duplications, one of which is a/SdpjSapos. 

For comparison with the above I have examined the voca-^ 
bularies of the following eighteen tribes, and the results are giveil 
in the following table : — 


Languages 

1 Number 

1 of words 

NumlH-T , 
of redn- 

Propor- 
tion per 


Europe— 

examined 

I^llcations 

' 

million 


English 

. 1,000 

3 

3 


French . 

. 1,000 

2 

2 

Both foreign. 

(xerman 

. 1,000 

6 

6 

All but one foreign. 

Greek . 

. 1,000 

2 

2 

One being it$du$apos. 

Africa — | I 

Beetjuan 

188 

7 

37 

Lichtenstein. 

Bosjesman . 

129 

5 

38 

H. Tin.liin. 

Namaqua Hottentot 

• 1,000 

75 

75 

Mpongwe 

• 1,264 

70 

60 

Snowden and Frail. 

Fulup . 

204 

28 

137 

Koello. 

Mbofon . 

2()7 

27 

100 


America— 1 

Makah . 

• 1,011 

80 

79 

Smithsonian Contri- 

Darien Indians 

184 

13 

70 

butions, 1869. 

Trans. Eth.Soc. vol. vi. 

Ojibwa . 

283 

21 

74 

Schoolcraft. 

Tupy Brazil . 

• 1,000 

66 

66 

Gonsalvez Dias. 

Negroid — I 

Brumer Island 

214 

37 

170 

Macgillivray. 

Redscar Bay . 

125 

10 

80 

Louisiade 

138 

22 

160 


Erroob . 

513 

23 

45 

Jukes. 

Lewis Murray Island 

506 

19 

38 

.. 

Australia — 

Kowrarega 

720 

26 ■ 

36 

Macgillivray. 

Polynesia - 
Tonga . 

• 1,000 

166 ‘ 

166 

Mariner. 

New Zealand 

• 1,300 

220 

169 

Dieffenbach. 


For African languages I have examined the Beetjuan and 
Bosjesman dialects, given by Lichtenstein in his ‘ Travels in 
‘Southern Africa;’ the Namaqua Hottentot, as given by 
Tindall in his ‘ Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua 
‘ Hottentot ; ’ the Mpongwe of the Gaboon, from the Grammar 
of the Mpongwe language published by Snowden and Prall 
of New York; and lastly the Fulup and Mbofon languages, 
from Koelle’s ‘ Polyglotta Africana.’ For America, the Makah 
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dialect, given by Mr. Swan in the Smitlisonian Contributions 
for 1809; the Ojibwa vocabulary, given in Schoolcraft’s 
‘ Indian Tribes ; ’ the Darien vocabulary, from the (ith vol. 
N. S. of the Ethnological Society’s Transactions ; and the 
Tupy vocabulary, given in A. Gonaalvez Dias’ ‘ Diccioiiario 
‘ da Lingua Tupy, chamada lingua geral dos indigenas do Brazil.' 
To these 1 have added the languages six)ken on Brumer Island, 
at Redscar Bay, Kowrarega, and at the Louisiade. as collected 
by Macgillivray in the ‘ Voyage of the Rattlesnake ; ’ and 
the dialects of Erroob and Lewis ^lurray Island from Jukes' 

‘ Voyage of the Ely.’ Lastly, for Polynesia, the J’ongan 
dictionary, given by Mariner, and that of New Zealand by 
Dieffenbach. 

The result is, that while in the four European languages we 
get about two reduplications in 1,0(K) words, in the savage ones 
the number varies from thirty-eight to 170, being from twenty 
to eighty^ times as many in proportion. 

In the Polynesian and Fiji Islands they are particularly 
numerous; thus, in Fiji, such jiames as Somosomo, Raki- 
raki, Raviravi, Lumaluma are common. Perhaps the most 
familiar New Zealand words are mcmnen\ i fa too jfctioo^ and 
livi Icivi. So generally, however, is reduplication a character- 
istic of savage tongues, that it even gave )’ise to the term 
‘ barbarous.’ 

In some cases grammatical relations are indicated by re- 
duplication ; for instance, in old Aryan the perfect; in others, 
as in Bushman, the plural ; sometimes, as in Mandingo, the 
superlative.^ 

The love of pets is very strongly developed among savages. 
Many instances have been given by Mr. Galton in his Menhir 
on the ‘ Domestication of Animals.’ 

Among minor indications may be mentioned the use of the 
rattle. Originally a sacred and mysterious instrument, as it 
is still among some of the Siberian, Redskin, and Brazilian^ 
tribes, it has with us degenerated into a child's toy. Thus 
Dobritzhoffer tells us, the Abipones at a certain season of the 

* Bopp, Doppelung als eines der - Tmns. Ethn. Hoc. vol. iii. p. 122. 

wichtigsten Bildungsmittel der “ Martius, Von dem Keohtszu- 

Spracbe. stande unter den Ur-Braziliens, p. 43. 

N N 2 
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year worshipped the Pleiades. The ceremony consisted in a 
feast accompanied with dancing and music, alternating with 
praises of the stars, during which the principal priestess, ‘ who 
‘ (ioiiducts the festive ceremonies, dances at intervals, rattling 
‘ a gourd full of hardish fruit-seeds to musical time, and 

* whirling round to the right with one foot, and to the left with 
‘ another, without ever removing from one spot, or in the 
‘ least varying her motions.’ ^ Spix and Martins ^ thus describe 
a Cooado chief : In the middle of the assembly, and nearest 
to the pot, stood ‘ the chief, who, b}" his strength, cunning, and 
‘ courage, had obtained some commjind over them, and had re- 
‘ ceived from Marlier the title of Captain. In his right hand 
‘ he held the maraca, the above-mentioned castanet, which 
‘ they call gringeriiia, and rattled with it, beating time with 
‘ his right foot.’ ‘ The Congo Negroes had a great wooden 

* rattle upon which they took their oaths.’ ^ The rattle also is 
very important among the Indians of North America.'* When 
any person is sick, the sorcerer or medicine-man brings his 
sacred rattle and shakes it over him. This, says Prescott, ‘ is 
‘ the princi])al catholicon for all diseases.’ Gatlin also describes 
the ‘ rattle ’ as being of great importance. Some tribes have a 
sacred drum closely resembling that of the Lapps.® When an 
Indian is ill, the magician, says Carver," ‘ sits by the patient day 

* and night, rattling in his ears a gourd-shell filled with dried 
‘ beaus, called a chicliicone.’ 

Klemm” also remarks on the great significance attached to the 
rattle throughout America, and Staad even thought that it was 
worshipped as a divinity.*'’ 

Schoolcraft also gives a figure of Oshkabaiwis, a Redskin 
medical chief, ‘ holding in his hand the magic rattle,’ which is, 
ini&eed, tlie usual emblem of authority in the American picto- 


* DobritzholTer, vol. ii. p. 05. See 
also p. 72. 

‘‘‘ Travels in Bnizil. Lomloii, 1824, 
vol ii. p. 234. 

* Astley’s Coll, of vol. 

iii. p. 233. 

< Prescott in Schoolcraft’s Indian 
Tribes, vol. ii. pp. 179, 180. 

* American Indians vol. i. pp. 37, 


40, 1G3, Ac. 

•* Catlin, loc. cit. p. 40. 

" Travels, p. 3vS5. * 

" Culturgeschichte, vol. ii. p. 172. 

* Manirs dcs Sauvages am^ricains, 
vol. ii. p. 297. 

Indian Tribes, Pt. III. pp. 490- 

492 . 
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graphs. I know no case of a savage infant using the rattle as a 
plaything. 

Tossing halfpence, as dice, again, which used to be a sacred 
and solemn mode of consulting the oracles, is now a mere game 
for children. 

So again the doll is a hybrid between the baby and the fetich, 
and, exhibiting the contradictory characters of its parents, becomes 
singularly unintelligible to grown-np people. ]\fr. Tylor has 
pointed out other illustrations of this argument, and I would refer 
those who feel interested in this part of the subject to his excellent 
work. 

Dancing is another case in point. With us it is mere 
amusement. Among savages it is an important, and in some 
cases, religious, ceremony. ‘ If,’ says Robertson,^ ‘ any inter- 
‘ course be necessary between two American tribes, the ambas- 
‘ sadors of the one approach in a solemn dance, and prt'sent the 
‘ calumet or emblem of peace; the sacliems of the other receive 
‘ it with the same ceremony. If war is denounc(Ml against an 
‘ enemy, it is by a dance, expressive of the resentment which 
‘ they feel, and of the vengeance which they meditate. If the 
‘ wrath of their gods is to be appeased, or their beneficenci‘ to 
‘ be celebrated, if they rejoice at a birth of a child, or mourn 
‘ the death of a friend, they have dances appropriated to eacli 
‘ of these situations, and suited to the different sentiments with 
‘ which they are then animated. If a person is indisposed, a 
‘ dance is prescribed as the* most effectual means of restoring 
‘ him to health ; and if he himself cannot endurt* the fatigue of 
‘ such an exerciser, the physician or conjurer perforins it iu his 
‘ name, as if the virtui* of his activity could be transferred to his 
‘ patient.’ • 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations. Ev(‘ry one 
who has read much on the subject will admit the truth of 
the statement. It explains the capricious ti-eatment which so 
many white men have received from savage potentates; how 
they have been alternately jietted and ill-treated, at one time 
loaded with the best of everything, at another neglected or 
put to death. 

The close resemblance existing in ideas, language, habits, 

• Robertson*s America, bk. iv. p. 133. 
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and character between savages and children, though generally 
admitted, has usually been disposed of in a passing sentence 
and regarded rather as a curious accident than as an important 
truth. Yet from several points of view it possesses a high 
interest. Bt^tter understood, it might havt* sav(‘d us many 
national misfortunes, from the loss of Captain Cook down to 
the Abyssinian war. It has also a direct bearing on the present 
discussion. 

The opinion is rapidly gaining ground among naturalists, 
that the development of the individual is an epitome of that of 
the species, a conclusion which, if fully borne out, will, evidently, 
prove most insti’uctive. Already many facts an* on n^cord 
which render it. to say the least, highly probable. Birds of 
th(* same genus, or of closely allied gtmera, which, when ma- 
ture, differ much in colour, are often very similar when young. 
The young of the Lion and the Puma art' often striped, and 
foetal whah'S havt* tet'th. Lddy has shown that the milk-tet*th 
of the genus E(invs resemble the permanent teeth of Anclii- 
///criam, while the inilk-tt't'th A ncldilierinw again approxi- 
mate to the dental system of Merifclnj^pus,^ UUtimeyer. 
while calling attention to this interesting observation, adds that 
the milk teeth of Efinns cahnUus in the same way, and still 
more those of E, fomlw, resemble the ])erraan(‘nt teeth of 
Hipparinn^ 

Agassiz, according to l)ai*win. regards it as a ' law of nature,* 
that the young states of each species and group re'semble older 
forms of the same group ; and Darwin himself says,^ that ‘ in 
‘ two.or more groups of animals, however much they may at 
‘ fitat differ from each otlu'r in structure and habits, if they 
‘ pass through closely similar embryonic stages, we may feel 
‘ almost assured that they havt* di'scended from the same parent 
‘ form and are therefore closely related.' So also Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says,'* * Each organism exhibits within a short space of 
‘ time a series of changes which, when supposed to occupy a* period 
• indefinitely grt'at, and to go on in various ways instead of one 

‘ Proc. Acad. Nat. Soc. Philadel- “ Origin of Species, 4th edition, 
phia, 1858, p. 26. p. 532. 

’ Beitriige zar Kenntiiiss der fos- * Principles of Biology, vol. i. 
Bileu Pferde. Basle, 1865. p. 549. 
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way, give us a tolerably clear conception of organic evolution in 
‘ general.' 

It may be said that this argument iiivolvi's the acceptance 
of the Darwinian hypothesis; this would, however, be a mis- 
take; the objection might indeed h- tenabh* if men belonged 
to different species, but it cannot fairly be urgi‘d by those 
who regard all mankind as descended from common ancestors ; 
and, in fact, it is strongly held by Agassiz, one of Mr. Darwin’s 
most uncompromising opponents. Regarded from this point 
of view, the similarity existing betw(‘en savages and childnm 
assumes a singular importance and becomes almost conclusive* 
as regards the c^uestion now at issue. 

The Duke ends his work with the expression of a belief 
that man, ‘even in his most civilised condition, is capable of 
‘ degradation, that his knowledge may decay, and that his 
‘ religion may be lost.’ That this is true of individuals, I 
do not of course deny ; that it holds good with the human 
race, I cannot bidieve.^ Far more true, as it seems to me, 
are the concluding passages of Lord Dunraven's opening ad- 
dress to the C/ambriaii Arclucological Association, ‘ that if wo 
‘ look back through the entire period of the* past history of 
‘ man, as exhibited in the result of archjoological investiga- 
‘ tion, we can scarcely fail to perceive that the whole v‘xhibits 
‘ one grand scheme of progrt*ssion, which, notwithstanding 
• partial periods of decline, has for its end the e,ver-increasing 
‘ civilisation of man, aud the gradual development of his 
‘ higher faculties, and for its object the continual manifesta- 
‘ tion of the design, the power, the wisdom, and the goodness 
‘ of Almighty God.’ 

I confess, therefore, that, after giving the arguments of 


• The Duke appears to consider 
that the first men, though deficient in 
knowledge of the mechanical arts, were 
moralfy and intellectually superior, or 
at least equal, to those of the present 
day ; and it is remarkable that, sup- 
porting such a view, he should regard 
himself as a champion of orthodoxy. 
Adam is, on the contrary, represented 
to us in Genesis not only as naked, and 


subsequently clothed with leaves, but 
as unable to resist the most trivial 
temptation, and as entertaining very 
gross and anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of the Deity. In fyet, ifi kll three 
characteristics— in his mode of life, 
in his moral condition, and in his in- 
tellectual conceptions— Adam was a 
typical savage. 
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th^^Duke of Argyll my most attentive and candid considera- 
tion, I see no reason to adopt his melancholy conclusion, but 
I remain persuaded that the past history of man has, on the 
whole, been one of progress, and that, in looking forward to 
the future, we are justified in doing so with confidence and with 
hope. 
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Paue ?:1. 

roi^Uion of Women in A ut^lrolia^ 

F(EMiNiE sese per totam pene vitam prostituunt. Apud 
plurimas tribus juventuteiu utriiisque sexus aim' discrimine 
concumbere in usu est. Si jiivenia forte iiuligenorum cootum 
quendam in castris maneiitem adveiiiat, ubi (jULcvis sit puella 
‘ innupta, inos est, nocte veniente et cubaiitibiis omnibus, 

■ illam ex loco exaurgere et juveiiem accidenteni cum illo per 
noctem nianere, unde in sedem propriam ante dieiii redit. Ciii 

■ foeinina sit, earn amicis libenter pra3bet ; si in itinere ait, uxori 
' in castris manenti aliquis supplet illi vires. Advenia ex 
‘ longinquo accidentibiis focminas ad tempus dare hospitis esae 
‘ boni judicatur. Viduis et fcDeminia jam senescentibus siojie in 

id traditis, quandoque etiara invitis et insciis cognatis, adole- 
scentes utuntur. Puellm teneTO a docimo primum anno, et 
pueri a decimo tertio vel quarto, intef^t/se miscentur. Seniori- 
bus mos est, si forte gentium pluriuni castra appropinquant, 
viros noctu hinc inde transeuntes, uxoril>us nlienis uti et in 
sua castrS, ex utra(|ue parte mane redire. 

‘ Temporibus quinetiam ceilis, machina qutodam ex ligno 
ad formani ovi facta, sacra et mystica, nam feminas aspicere 
baud licitum, decern plus minus uncias longa et circa quatuor 
lata, iiisculpta ac figuris diversis ornata, et ultimam perforata 
partem ad longam (plerumque e crinibus liumanis textam) 
inserendam chordam cui nomen “ Moo yumkarr,” extra castra 
in gyrum versata, stridore niagno e percusso mre factp, liber- 
tatem coeundi juventuti esse turn concessam omnibulf' indiicat. 
Parentes saepe infantum, viri uxorum, quaestura i&rponim 
faciunt. In urbe Adelaide panis praemio parvi aut paucorum 
denariorum meretrices fieri eas libenter cogunt. Facile potest 

* Eyre’s Discoveries, &c., vol. ii. p. 320. 
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‘ intelligi, amorem inter nuptos vix posse esse grandem, quuni 
‘ omnia qiue ad foeminas attinent hominum arbitrio ordinentur, 

‘ et tanta sexuuni societati laxitas, et adolescentes quibus ita 
‘ multio ardoris explendi dantur occasiones, hand magnopere 
‘ uxores, nisi ut servas, desideratnros/ 

Page 101 . 

Adoption. 

‘ Adjiciendiim et hoc, ({uod post evectioiiem ad Deos, Juno, 

‘ Jovis siiasu, filium sibi Herculern adoptavit, et omne deinceps 
‘ tempus materna ipsum benevolentia complexa fiierit. 111am 
‘ adoptionem hoc modo factam perhibent : Juno lectum in- 

* gressa, Herculern corpori suo admotum, ut verum imitaretur 
‘ partum, subter vestes ad terram demisit. Qiiein in hoc 

• usque tempus adoptionis ritum barbari observant.’ ' 

Page 130 . 

The Chamvfer of Helen. 

J’he character and j)osition of Helen have not, I think, ])een 
as yet correctly appreciated. Mr. Gladstone truly observes - 
that ‘ No one forming his estimate of Helen from Homer only 
‘ could fall into the gijpss error of looking upon her as a type 
‘ of depraved charactat^-'^tiit even he has, I think, hardly done 
justice. He continues as follows : — 

< Her fall once incurred, she finds herself bound by the 
‘ iron chain of circumstance, from which she can -obtain no 
‘ extrication. But to the world, beneath whose standard of 
‘ morality she has sunk, she makes at least this reparation, tliat 
‘ the sharp condemnation of herself is ever in her mouth, and 
^ that she does not seek to throw off the burden of her shame 
‘ on her more guilty partner. Nay, more than this, her self- 
‘ debasing and self-renouncing humility come nearer, perhaps, 

‘ than any other heathen example to the type of Christian 

‘ pq^iitence.’ . 

Otb|r writers have felt the same difficulty. Maclaurin, for 
instance, says : ^ ‘ What is most astonishing of all is, that they 

* Diodorus, iv. 31). was not taken by the Greeks. By 

*•* Juventus Mundi, p. 507. John Maclaurin, Esq. 

* Dissertation to prove that Troy 
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‘ (the Trojans) did not restore her upon the death of Paris, but 
‘ married her to his brother Deipliobus. Hero riirYsos^om 
‘ argues, and with great plausil)ility, that this is perfectly in- 
‘ credible, upon the supposition that Paris had possessed liiniself 
‘ of her by a crime.* 

We must, however, judge Helen by the customs of the 
time ; and it has been clearly shown that among the lower rac(*s 
of man marriage by capture was a recognised custom. Hers 
seems to me a case of this kind. It will be observed that she 
is always spoken of as I’aris’ wife. Thus speaking of Paris she 
says : — 

Would that a better man had called me wife ; ‘ 

and again : — 

Godlike Paris claims me as his wife." 

-Paris himself speaks of her as his wife : -- 

Vet hath my wife, e’en now, with soothing' words 
Urged me to join the battle.^ 

So also Hector, though he regarded i^aris with great con- 
tempt, and reproached him in strong language, addresses him as 
married : — 

Thou wretched Paris, though in form so fair, 

Thou slave of woman, nianhood’s counterfeit ! 

Would thou had’st ne’er been borxn, or died at least 
Un wedded ! ‘ 

and speaks to Helen with kindness and affection ; as, for instance, 
ill the Sixth Book he says : — 

Though kind thy wish, yet, Helen, ask me not 
To sit or rest ; I cannot yield to thee, 

For bums e’en no\v my soul to aid our friends, 

, Who feel my loss, snd sorely need my arm. 

But thou thy husband rouse, and let him speed. 

That he may find me still within the walls.' 

The aged I^riain, even when grieving over the fatal war, is 
careful to assure Helen that he does not complain of luu* : — 

Not thee I blame, 

But to the Gods I oAve this woful war.** 


' VI. 402. Lord Derby’s Trans. 
2 L. c. XXIV. 892. VI. 3 4. 


• III. 48. 

*• L. c. III. 195. 


' VI. 419. 
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These were no exceptional cases. On the contrary, in her 
touching lament over Hector's corpse, Helen says : — 

Hector, of all my brethren dearest thou ! 

True, Godlike Paris claims me as his wife, 

Who bore me hither— would I then had died I 
But twenty years have passed since here I came, 

And left my native land ; yet ne’er from thee 
I heard one soornful, one dej^rading word ; 

And when from others I have borne reproach. 

Thy brothers, sisters, or thy brothers’ wives. 

Or mother (for thy sire was ever kind 

E’en as a father), thou hast check’d them still 

With tender feeling, and with gentle words. 

For thee I weep, and for myself no less ; 

For, through the breadth of Troy, none love me now, 

None kindly look on me, but all abhor. 

Weeping she spoke, and with her wept the crowd. 

Kven in that hour of sorrow, the people pitied, but did not 
upbraid her. It is true that she reproaches herself ; not. how- 
ever, apparently for her marriage with Paris, but on account of the 
misfortunes which she had been the means of bringing on Troy. 

It is a curious indication of the feeling of the times (hat. as 
Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Thales, tells us, the cup made 
by \"ulcan as a wedding pr(‘sent for Pelops, having been taken 
by Paris ^ when he carried off Helen, was thrown into the sea 
‘ n(‘ar C^os by her, as she said that it would become a cause of 
‘ battle.’ 

I dwell on these considerations, because unless we realise the 
fact that marriage by capture was a recognised form of matrimony, 
involving, according to the ideas of the time, no disgrace, at any 
rate to the woman, it seems to me that we cannot understand 
the character of Helen, or properly appreciate the ‘ Iliad * itself. 
If Helen was a faithless wife, an abandoned and guilty wretch, 
the terms in which she is described by Homer would be, to say 
the least, misplaced ; h(' would have condoned vice when clad in 
the garb of beauty. 

Yet his treatment of Venus shows how little likely he* was 
so to err", and we must, I think, on the whole, conclude that 
Helen, having been carried off forcibly, was, according to the 
i of the time, legally married to Paris, and was guilty of 
no crime. 
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Page 139. 

E.Vjtudion for Marruofe. 

St. Augustine says : — 

‘ Sed quid hoc dicam, oimi ibi sit et Priapus iiimius 
' masculus, super cujus iininaiiissimum et turpissimum tascinum 

• sedere nova nupta jubeatur, more lionestissimo et religiosissimo 

• matronarum ? ' ^ 

In his description of Babylonian customs, Herodotus says : ‘ 

'O hs hi) al<T')(^L<TT09 TOiV v6/X(OV S(TTL Tol(T( \^a(Sv\(jdvioL(TL 
o8e • het iraaav ^vvaiKa i^ofjuevyjv Ipov ’A<^po8m;s 

(iira^ £v rfj t^orj fif)(drivai avhpX iroWai 8g koa ovk u^lsv- 

fisvaL avafiLaysadai rfjaL dWyac, ola ttXovtm vTTSpfppovsovo'aiy 
sttI ^svyscov ip /capudp'paL sKacracrat, irpos to [pop iardai * 
OepaTrrj'ir) he a<f>c ottktOsp STrsrat ttoWjj. al hi TrXevves Troievai 
S)hs * ip TspLSPsi ’A<f)pohLT7]9 KaTsaTat, aTS(f>apop Trepl rycn 
K6<f>aXycn s^ovaac Bd/jbcyyoSy TroWal yvpalica^ * ai puip yap 
TTpoarip'^oprac^ at hi u7r8p')(^0PTai, (T^olpotsps 69 hi hci^ohoi 
nrapra rpoirop ohcjp 6^ov(TL hid tmp yvpatfcdypy hd d)p ol ^slpoi 
hi£^i6pTS9 i/cXsyoprai. ep6a iirsdp IXvTai yvpi]^ ov irporspop 
(tTraWdcra’STai is rd oiKia, ?) ris ol ^slpoop dpyvpLOP ijx^aXiup 
is rd yovpara, p^iX^V Ipov. ip^aXopra hi hsc elirstp 

Tocrophs* ’E7r6/ca\e&» roc ryp 6eop MuX^rra. MvXiTTa hi 
KoXiovai rijp ' A(f>pohCTr)p ^ Xao’vpioi, to hi dpyvpiop psyaOos iaTi 
oaop S)p* ov ydp pi) d 7 r(o<Tr)TaL. ov ydp ol Ospis iaTL • yiPSTai 
ydp Ipop TOUTO TO dpyvpiop, toj 8e Trpd>T(p ip^aXopTi irrsTai^ 
ovhi (iTTohoKipd ovhspa* iiredv hi piX^V diroa-Koaapepr) Tjj Osfy 
aTraXXdaasTai is ra olKia^ koX twtto tovtov ovk ovtio piya ti 
ol hdxrsis^tos pip Xdp’^sai, dcrai psp pvp sl'hsos ts iirappspai 
slcrl Kal psydOsoSj Ta^u d 7 raXXdcr<T 0 PTai * daai hi dpop<l)Oi 
avTioyp slcrl, ttoXXop 7 rpocrpipov(rt^ ov hvpdpspui top 

popov iK7rX7]<Tai* Kal ydp TpisTsa real TSTpasTsa psTe^sTspai 
Xpopop pipovcri, iviaxfl Kal tIjs KvTrpov iarl irapaTrXy)(TLos 
TovTfp vopos, 

Mela^ tells us that among the Aiiziles, another yEthiopian 
tribe, ‘ Feminis solemne est, nocte, qua nubunt, omnium 

* Civit. Dei. vi. 9. * Clio, i. 199. * Mela, i. 8. 
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‘ stu})ro patere, qui cum munere advenerint : et turn, cum 
‘ plurimis concubuissc, maximum decus ; in reliquum pudicitia 
‘ irisignis est.’ 

Speaking of tlic Nasamoniaiis, Herodotus observes: — 
^pa)Tov Be yafjLiovT09 l^aaafjLwvos avBpos^ vofios eo^rl rrjv 

VVpL(f}7]V VVKTL TT) TTpQJTr) Bia TrdvTWV Bie^sXOelv T(OV BaiTVpLOVCOV 
fiiayopLEvrjv* tcop Be 0)9 eKa(TT69 01 BlBoI BcOpOVf TO av 

^XV (l>sp6pievo9 e^ oif/couJ 

In many cases the exclusive possession of a wife could 
only be legally acquired by a temporary recognition of the pre- 
existing communal rights. The account given by Htu’odotus 
of the custom existing in Babylonia has been already quoted. 
According to Strabo, tht're was a vcuy similar law in Armenia 
111 somt‘ parts oF (Cyprus also, among the Nasamones/ and 
other ^Ethiopian tribes, he tidls us that the sHiiie custom 
exist(*d ; and Dulaure ass(‘rts that it occurred also at Carthage*, 
and in sev(*ral parts of (Iree'ce, as also, according to Hamilton,’* 
in Hindostan. The* account which Herodotus give*s of tlie 
Lydians, though not so clear, seems to indicate a similar law. 

The customs of the^ Thracians, as described by Herodotus, 
point to a similar fee*ling. Among races somewhat more ad- 
vance *d, the* symbed supersedes the* reality of this custom, and 
St. Augu,stine* found it ne*cessary to prote*st against that which 
prevailed, even in his time, in Italy.^ 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that in the^ Bah'aric Islands, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, the* bride was for one* night con- 
sidered as the common property of all the guests present ; afte*r 
which she belonged exclusively to her husband.^ Dr, Tautain, 
Administrator of the Marquesas Islands, writes me (duly 1895) 
that the same custom existed there. Garcilasso de* la Vega 
records the existence of a similar custom among the Mantas, a 
Peruvian tribe as also does Langsdorf,^'^ inNukahiva; and 

* Melpomene, iv. 172. Hes App. 

- Clio, 199. * Strabo, lib. ii. ” Diodorus, v. 18. 

* Melpomene, 172. " Iloyal Commentaries of the 

* Account of the East Indies. Incas, vol. ii. p. 442. 

Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. viii. p. 374. Wuttke’s Die ersten Stufen der 

* Terpsichore, v. 6. Geschichte der Menschheit, vol. i. 

’ Dulaure, he, cit., vol. ii. p. 160. p. 177. 
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we find a similar idea in part of Madagascar and in the 
Philippines. 

In India/ and particularly in the valleys of the Ganges, 
virgins were compelled before marriage to present themselves 
in the temples dedicated 1o Juggernaut, and the same is said 
to have been customary in Pondicherry and at Goa.^ To the 
same feeling we may perhaps ascribe the custom which in so 
many cases gave the Jfi^ prlmut to the chief or the 

medicine-man. 

Among the Sonthals, one of the aboriginal Indian tribes, 
the marriages take place once a year, mostly in January. For 
six days all the candidates for matrimony liv(i together ; after 
which only are the separate couples regarded as having esta- 
blished their right to marry.^ ^Ir. Pisou tells us that among 
the Kurnais marriage by capture is the only recognised form. 

‘ But a man/ he says, ‘ must give notice to his ‘‘pares” (I do 
‘ not know how otherwise to distinguish them), and they must 
‘ meet the woman in the bush, and use her as their wife before 
‘ she can elope with him.’ ^ 

Carver mentions that while among the Naudowessies he 
observed that they paid uncommon respect to one*, of their 
women, and found that she was considered to be a person of 
high distinction, because on one occasion she invited forty of 
the principal warriors to her tent, provided them with a feast, 
and treated them in every respect as husbands. On (mquiry 
he was informed that this was an old custom, but had fallen into 
abeyance, and ‘ scarcely once in an age any of the females are 
‘ hardy enough to make this feast, notwithstanding a husband of 
‘ the first rank awaits as a sure reward the successful giver of it.’ 

Speal^ing of the Greenland Esquimaux, Kgede expressly states 
that those are reputed the best and noblest tempeied ‘ who, with- 
‘ out any pain or jeluctancy, will lend their friends their wives.’ ^ 

We know thatjn Athens court(‘sans were highly respected. 

‘ The daily conversation they listened to,' says Jjord Karnes,^ ‘ on 

* Histoire abrug4e des Cultes, p. 356. 

vol. i. p. 431. Travels in North America, 

* Ihid,^ vol. ii. p. 108. p. 5^45. See also Notes. 

* The People of India, by J. F History of Oreealanclj^. 14^. 

Watson and J. W. Kaye, vol. i. p. 2. ' History of Man, vol ii. p. 5p.. 

* Fison, Jour. Anthr. Inst., 1880 
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^ philosophy, politics, poetry, enlightened their understanding 
‘ and improved their taste. Their houses became agreeable 
‘ schools, where everyone might be instructed in his own art. 
‘ Socrates and Pericles inet frequently at the house of Aspasia 
‘ for from her they accjuired delicacy of taste, and, in return, 
‘ procured to her public respect and reputation. Greece at that 
‘ time was governed by orators, over whom some celebrated 
‘ courtesans had great infliumce, and by that means entered 

* deep into the government.’ 

So also it was an essential of the model Platonic Republic 
‘ that among the guardians, at least, the sexual arrangements 
‘ should be under public regulation, and the monopoly of one 
‘ woman by one man forbidden.’ ^ 

In Java we are told that courtesans are by no means despised, 
and in some parts of Western Africa the negroes are stated to 
look on them with respect; while, on the other hand, oddly 
enough, they have a strong feeling against musicians, who are 
looked on as * infamous, but necessary tools for their pleasure.* 
They did not even permit them to be buried, lest they should 
pollute the earth."’ In India, again, various occupations which 
we regard as useful ^ and innocent, if humble, are considered to 
be degrading in the highest degree. On the other hand, in the 
famous Indian city of Vesali, ‘ marriage was forbidden, and high 
‘ rank attached to the lady who held office as Chief of the Courte- 
‘ sans.’ When the Holy Buddha (Sakyamuni), in his old age, 
visited Vesali, ‘ he was lodged in a garden belonging to the Chief 
‘ of the Courtesans, and received a visit^from this grand lady, 

‘ who drove out to see him, attended by? ^r suite in stately car- 

* riages. Having approached and bowed dow:n, she took her seat 
‘ on one side of him and listened to' 4i8cqm:^e on Dharma. . . . 

‘ On entering the town she met the rhW of V eaali, gorgeously 
^ apparelled ; but their e(|iiipages mad(?' Jrajrfor her. Theyasked 
‘ her to resign to them the honour of e^ter, fining SakyamudS ; 

‘ but she refused, and the great man himsefj^. when solicited by 
‘ the rulers in person, also refused to break his engagement with 
‘the lady.’ 

* M^tal and Moral Science. * Mrs. Spier’s Life in Ancient 

Ahihropology, p. 317. India, p. 281. 

^^stley, vol. ii. p. 279. 
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Page IGI. 

Referring to this passage, l^rofessor Stiircke in his ‘ Primitive 
‘ Family/ says, page 85, ‘ Lubbock’s account of the Limboos will 
‘ serve as an example of the inaccurate way in which these 
‘ kinds of customs have sometimes been described, Limboo 
‘ sous belong to their fathers if a small sum of money has been 
‘ paid to the mother ; the child then receives a name and is 
‘ admitted into his father’s tribe, while the daughters abide with 
‘ their mother. In this custom Lubbock traces a survival of an 
‘ extinct female line of descent. It is hardly necessary to say 
‘ that we should rather trace in such a custom the dawning of a 
' female line ; but the custom itself has no existence. Campbell, 

‘ to whom Lubbock refers, only states that the Tamboo bride is 
‘ purchased, and, if such^a stipulation has been previously made, 

‘ is taken to her husband home. Labour is often substituted 
‘ for the purchase monej^’ ‘ 

Professor Stilrcke in a note to this passage admits that he 
has not taken the trouble to look up the passage which I quote. 
He says, ‘ Lubbock quotes Campbell, Trans. Ethno. Soc., New 
‘ Series, vol. vii., which I have had no opportunity of consult- 
‘ ing ; but I think the same reference may be found in Journal 
‘ Asiat. Soc. of Bengal.^ I can assure Professor Starcke that 
this guess is quite wrong. If he had taken the trouble to look 
to the reference I gave, he 'should have found my quotation to 
be correct, and his attackron nie quite uncalled for, 

\ As regaraj the religion of the Australians the account here 
^iven has been ^^u^std^nfi^d^bj^.Mr. A. Lang in ‘The Making o^ 
Rbjigiin.’ He ijuaTStaizis' thp Baiame was omniscient, oinm- 
potent, and iniMbft|0.’^ His ^featements have, I think, «been 
admiralbly answerej^ by Mr. E. S. llartland in ‘ Folklore ’ for 
December^ 1898. To this paper Mr. Lang has rejdied (March. 
1899), and happily there is little difference betweqp^ u^as to 
the facts. 

' Starcke’s Primitive Family, p. Hy, 


f) O 
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As to his omniBcience, Mr. Lang says (page 7), ‘ When in 
‘ my rhetorical mood I used the term omniscient, I did not 
‘ mean that Baiame was supposed to know the inner verity 
‘ about the Rontgen rays, or even to know the future/ When, 
however, I used the term ‘ omniscience ’ I applied it, in I think 
the usual sense, to a knowledge not only of the discoveries 
made in Science, but of those that remain to be made. 

Baiame was, moi’eover, for some time deceived by Dara- 
mulum. As regards omnipotence, Baiame was supposed to 
have injured himself by a bad fall over a log while hunting an 
emu : while as regards immortality, Mr. Lang admits that 
finally Baiame died, and he says candidly, * thus of my rhetoric, 

* “ eternal ” is ovtTstrained.’ 

As then Baiami^ did not know everything, was deceived, met 
.with an accident, and finally died, surely I was justified in 
denying that he was either omniscient, omnipotent,' or immortal. 
At any rate, he was not so in the sense in which 1 used the 
t^ms. As, however, Mr. Lang admits that he wrote with 

* nietorical effusiveness,* it would be ungenerous to press this 
ftirther, and I only refer to it to show that Mr. Lang has 
practically abandoned his position. 

There are strong reasons for believing that some of the ideas 
to which Mr. Lang refers were derived from the missionaries. 
Mr. Tylor indeed has ingeniously pointed out that the descrip- 
tion of Biinjih as ‘ father of all,* cannot have been of native 
origin, since descent is traced through the mother. 

Page 167. - 

The MidtiplkiUj of lilies iii Austraiin , , , ^ 

i * 

.-I- 1 It seems at first sight remarkable that a raofe so low the 
Australians should have such stringent Ij^ws and app^rently^ 
complex rules. In fact, howevdr, they are ^ merely customs to 
which anti(juity has gradually given the foK:de of law ; and it is 
o1)vioiis that when a race has long remained stationary we m^ 
iiathrally expect to find many customs thus crystallised, as it 
were, b^ 
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A BBOKUTA, tattoos of the people 
of, 59 

Abi pones, ideas regarding spirits, 238 
— their disbelief in natural death, 237 
— sorcerers among them, 20(5, 208 
— their Shamanism, 266 
— their worship of the Pleiades, 333 
-no idea among them of creation, 
399 

their method of numeration, 461 
Abstract terms, absence of, among 
savages, 453 

Abyssinia, marriage customs in, 87 
Abyssinians, absence of the marriage 
ceremony among the, 84 
- practice of adoption among them, 
102 

— their stone worship, 326 
Adoption, prevalence among the lower 
races of men, 100 
- - among the Romans, 101 
among the Greeks, 101 
— and milk-tie, 101 
^Ithiopia, absence of the marriage 
ceremony in, 89 
— marriage customs in, 558 
Africa, customs as to fathevs-in-law 
and mothers- in-law, 13 
— writing used as medicine in, 23 
— drawings not understood in, 44 
— personal ofnamentation of various 
tribes, 57, 60 

— their tattoos and tribal marks, 60, 66 
— marriage and relationship in, 71 
— practice of adoption in, 100 
— marriage customs of the Futans, 
128 ,, 

— of the North Africans, 129 

— restrictions on marriage in Eastern 
and Western, 144, 145 
— inheritance through females in, 159 
— relationship in, 169 
— how dreams are regarded by some 
tribes, 226 

— notions of a man’s shadow, 230 


A fvica — cmitinucd, 
and of the Deity, 234 

- behaviour of the people during 
eclipses, 245 

— - totomism in, 270 

serpent- worship in, 282 
--animal-worship in, 291 

— tree- worship in, 805 

— water-worship in, 314 

— tone- worship in, 325 

— ceremony of eating the fetich in, 
350, 383 

— Shamanism in, 359, 360 

— worship of men in, 372, 876 

— human sacrifices in, 882 

no notion of creation among the 
people of, 401 

- absence of moral feeling in, 417, 419 

- poverty of the language of, 452 

— absence of abstract ideas in, 468 
methods of numeration in, 462 

— salutations of the people in, 473 
Age, respect paid to, 429 

Ages, the Four, the true theory of, 640 
Agoye, an idol of Whydah, 283 
Ahitas of the Philippines, marriage 
customs of the, 127, 133 
Ahoosh, Laker held sacred by the 
Baskirs, 313 

Ahts, inactivity of their intellect, 9 
--slavery of female captives among 
the, 156 

— their sorcerers, 265 

— their mode of counting, 459 + 

— their worship of the sun and moon< 
332 

Ainos, fire-worship among the, 331 
Aleutian Islanders, tattooing of the, 61 
Algonkins, their rules and cereraonibs, 
470 

Alligator- worship, 290 
Amazon Viilley, marriage by capture 
among the tribes of the, 126 
America, South, custom of Lft,«k)uvade 
in, 15, 16 
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American Indians, customs among the, 
in reference to mothers-indaw, 11 

— custom of La Couvade among the, 
16 

— their ideas with reference to por- 
traits, 20 

- - their use of writing as medicine, 23 
~ their mode of curing diseases, 28 

— their picture-writings, 46-54 

— their grave-posts, 49 

— their personal ornamentation, / i 
-•marriage and relationship among 

the, 70 

— absence of marriage ceremony, 84 

— - system of relationship among some 

tribes of, 99 

— custom among the Hudson’s Bay 
Indians of wrestling for a wife, 106 

—marriage customs of the South 
Americans, 125 

— restrictions on marriage among 
some of them, 147-150 
importance of their totems, or crests, 
148 

— relationship through females among 
them, 162 

— systems of relationship among them, 
,178, 186-190 

— absence of religion among some 
tribes, 223 

— how dreams are regarded by them, 
230 

— their notion of a man’s shadow, 231 
of a Deity, 232 

- spii its how regarded by some, 233 

— how they regard death, 237 

— their belief in a plurality of souls, 
250 

in divination, 252 

— their sorcery, 256 

their fasting and supposed reve- , 
lations, 267 

their religious ideas, 277 
their totemism, 277 
- their worship of the serpent, 285 
" pi*evalence of animal - worship ; 
among them, 286 i 

— their tree- worship, 304 

— their water-worship, 316 

— their sUme-worship, 328 

— their fire-worship, 332 

' - their belief in fetiches, 348 

— absence of idolatry among them, 
861 

— white men regarded as deities 
among them, 375 

— their sacrifices, 379 

— fearless of death. 398 I 

— theifiUlleas of the Creation, 399 j 

— their objection to prater, 403, 404 I 


American Indians — continued, 

— no distinction of right and wrong 
among, 420 

— their notion of a future state, 425 

— their languages, 437, 447 

— customs of the, 468 

" their property in land, 476 
• — names taken by parents from their 
children, 492 

— their punishment of crime, 496 
Anarchy on death of chief, 485 
Ancestors, worship of, 335, 364-368, 

371 

Andaman Islanders, relationship be- 
tween the sexes, 88, 115 

— do not worship or pray to spirits, 
402 

Anglo-Saxons, their Wehrgeld, 501 
Animal- worship considered as a stage 
of religious progress, 274 

— explanations of the ancients, 274 
—• among the ancient Egyptians, 290 

- custom of apologising to animals 
for killing them, 292 
Ant-hills worshipped, 336 
Arabs, their ideas as to the influence 
of food, 19 

— tattooing of the, 62 

— singular marriage of the Hassani- 
yeh, 78 

— relations of husband and wife, 82 

— their ancient stone-worship, 323 

— their notions of a broken oath, 425 
Arawaks, absence of the marriage 

ceremony among the, 84 
Arithmetic, difficulties of savages in, 
455-458 

— use of the fingers in, 458-463 
Art, earliest traces of, 39 

— in the Stone Age, 39 

— almost absent in the Bronze Age, 
39 

— as an ethnological character, 41, 
43 

Aryan religions contrasted with 
Semitic, 352, 858 c 
Ashantee, king of, his harem, 158 
Ashantees, absence of the mariiage 
ceremony among the, 85 

— their water- worship, 314 

Asia Minor, ihe ‘mevat’ system of 
land tenure in, 477 

Assyrians, their human sacriifces, 385 
Atheism, defined, 216 

— of the lower and higher races com- 
pared, 220 

— the natural condition of the savage 
mind, 222 

Australians, Dampier’s mistake with 
the, 8 
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Australians — continued, 

— their habit of non-contradiction, 8 

— their customs as to mothers-in- 
law, 14 

— attribute death to witchcraft, 20 

— their modes of curing diseases, 33 

— some of them unable to understand 
a drawing, 43 

— their personal ornaments, 54, 50 

— marriage among them, 73 

— condition of their women, 73 

— restrictions on marriage among 
them, 78, 112, 144 

— their marriage laws, 01-03, 100, 
113 

— the origin of individual mai-riage 
among, 110 

— - their practice of marriage by cap- 

ture, 110-114, 117 

— how dreams are regarded by them, 
229 

— their belief in an evil spirit, 230 

— think they become white men after 
death, 248 

— their totem ism, 270 

— their religious ideas, 338 

— had no idea of Creation, 338 

— Mrs. Thomson’s residence among 
them, 330 

— no priests in, 389 

~ their ideas of the dead, 308 

— their absence of moral feeling, 
417 

™ no notion of future rewards and 
punishments, 422 

- poverty of their dialects, 453, 455 

- - character of their laws, 467 

- their punctiliousness, 471 

- their property in land, 476 

~ division of property into portions, 
460 

- their custom of taking the names 
of their children, 401 

~ position of women among them, 73, 
553 


B abylonia, marriage customs in, 
557 

Bachapins, their religious ideas, 341 
Balearic Islands, marriage customs in 
the) 668 

Bali, practice of marriage by capture 
in, 110 

Bamboo, the, worshipped, 307 
Basutos, their idea of shadows, 
231 

— system of primogeniture of the, 
491 


Battas of Sumatra, relationship 
through females among the, 162 
Bear, worship of the, 286 
Bearn, custom of La Couvade in, U 
Bechuanas, their ideas regarding evil 
spirits, 31, 232, 239 
“ their notions of the causes of death. 
31, 236 

• their totemism, 276 

— their worship of the moon, 325 
Bedouins, absence of religion among 

the wilder, 222 

— - their mode of divination, 251 
Beerbhoom, tree- worship in, 307 
Bells, use of, by the Buddhists, 240 

— and by the Japanese, 240 
Berbers, their custom of inheritance 

i through females, 160 
Bintang Islanders, absence of moral 
sense among the, 423 
Bird-worship, 286 
Blood-rovcnge, 196, 498 
i Bo tree, worship of the, in India and 
Ceylon, 306 
Bolotoo, 394 

Borneo, condition of the wild men of 
the interior of, 9 

- customs as to moth(5r-in-law, 12 

— and of La Couvade, 17 
Bornouese, tribe marks of the, 60 
Borough English, 493 
Bourials, their sacred lakes, 313 

I Boy-marriage, 80, 136 
, Brajiilians, their custom of killing and 
eating captives, 140 

- their marriage regulations, 160 
-- their notion of evil spirits, 233 

' - sorcerers among them, 261) 

Britons, post-obits among the, 395 
I Bruraer Island, tattooing among the 
women of, 62 

Buddhism and Christianity contrasted, 
405 

BulTalo-bcll, worship of a, 336 
Bunns of Africa, tribal marks of, 60 
Burial of things with dead, 300 
Burmese system of relationship, 190 
Bushmen, Idchtenstein’s description 
of the, quoted, 10 

— - their customs as to fathers- in-law 

and mothers-in-law, 14 

— unable to understand perspective, 
45 

— absence of the marriage ceremony 
among them, 86, 89 

— their notions of ghosts, 249 

’ — their inability to count beyond two, 
! 456, 462 ^ 

Batiaa, absence of marriage cere- 
monies among, 84 
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C ALIFORNIANS, absence of religion 
and government among the, 222 
their belief in the destruction of 
—body and spirit, 249 
— their religious ideas, 340 
— absence of ideas respecting Crea- 
tion, 399 • 

Callaway on Kaffir religion, 235, 342, 
343, 400 

Cambodians, their low ideas regarding 
spirits, 240 

— their notion of eclipses, 245 
Canadian Indians, marriage ceremony 
among, 87 

Cannibalism, 20, 140 i 

Caribs, their ideas respecting the in- i 
fluence of food, 19 

- their practice of marriage by cap- 
ture, 117 

their behaviour during ecliiises, 
243 

— their belief in the plurality of souls, 
250 ^ , 

~ their fasting and supposed reve- ' 
lations, 208 

— their notion of the Deity, 403 
Caroline Islander, tattooing of a, 04 
Carthaginians, their human sacrifices, 
385 

Celts, their tree-worship, 305 
Census roll, an American Indian, 47 
Ceremonies, 471, 472 
Ceylon, two kinds of marriage in, 77 j 
polyandry in, 153 
tree- worship in, 300 
— the sacred 13o tree, 300 
religious ideas of the Veddahs, 
340 

Chalikatas, disbelief of a future state, . 
393 

Cheek studs, 58 

Cherokces, system of relationship 
among, 195 

-divination practised by the, 250 
- their practice of fasting, 207 j 

their fire-worship, 331 | 

- - their progress in civilisation, 518 : 

Chinese, their customs as to daughters- ; 
in-law, 12 

— their custom of La Couvade, 17 
- their notions as to the infinence of 
food, 10 

their mode of salutation, 37 
- their presents of coffins, 88 | 

— their deficiency in the art of per- j 
spective, 45 “ , I 

- their knots for traDBEotingkisiness, j 
45 ■ ! 

— their compression of ladi^^ feet, 36 
' - their marriage ouatoms, 88 i 


Chniese — continiied. 

— restrictions on marriage amongst 
them, 147 

— notions regarding eclipses, 244 

— their idea of the man in the moon, 
245 

— witchcraft of the magicians, 2(32 
— their fetiches, 276 

— lif^ attributed by them to inanimate 
objects, 302 

• their treatment of their gods, 349 

— their idolatry, 364 

— their language, 438 

Chinooks averse to telling their true 
names to strangers, 258 
Chipewyans, their idea of Creation, 
399 

— sacrifice of prisoners abolished, 
517 

Chippewas, system of relationship 
among, 198, 199 

Chiquito Indians, their behaviour 
during eclipses, 243 
Chittagong, marriage among the hill 
tribes of, 72, 82 

Christianity and Buddhism contrasted, 
405 

Chuckmas, marriage custom among, 
136 

Circassians, the milk-tie among the, 
101 

— marriage by force among them, 129 

— exogamy among them, 147 
Coemptio, 2, 75 

Coftins, presents of, 38 
Colours, words for, 454 
Comanches, their worship of the sun, 
moon, and earth, 332 

— absence of moral feeling among 
the, 418 

— abolition of wife sacrifices, 517 
Coiiimunal marriage, 88, 102, 108, 

109-115 

Confarreatio, 76, 135 
Coroados, custom of La Couvade 
among the, 15 

— personal ornaments of a woman, 
56 

— their worship of the sun and moon, 
332 

— their method of numeration, 461 
Courtesans, respect paid in Greece to, 

560 , 

— their religious character in India, 

560 

Couvade, La, custom of, in Bearn, 14 

— its wide distribution. Id 

— origin of the custom, 17 
Creat^^.no idea of, among the lower 

vaoM, 399 
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Crees, system of relationship amon^, I 
198, 199 

Crocodile-worship, 291 


D ACOTAHS, their notions as to the 
influence of food, 19 
— their water-god, Unktiihe, 3ir> 

— their stone -worsliip, 328 
Dahome, king of, his messengers to 
his deceased father, 398 
Dampier, his mistake with Austra- 
lians, 8 

Dance, a, among the lledskins of Vir 
ginia, 389 

Dances, religious, among savages, 2fl8- 
270, 289, 549 

Darhoot, notion as to eclipses at, 24G 
Date- tree, worship of the, 305 
Death, disbelief among savages in the 
existence of natural, 23(i 
Decan, tattooing of the women of, 03 
Deification, savage tendency to, 272, 
278 

Dekkan, sacred stones in the, 321 
Delawares, system of relationship 
among, 195 

Descent through mother, 158-105 
- through father, 100-108 
Disease, supposed to be caused by 
spirits, 25, 232 

— how regarded by savages, 20 
— various modes of curing, 27 
--- causes of, according to the Kaflirs, 
343 

Divination among savage races, 250 
— modes of, described, 250-254 
Doingnaks, endogamy of the, 150 
Drawings, not understood, 43, 44 
Dreams, religious ideas suggested by, 
225 

- influence of, according to the Kaflirs, 
343 

Dyaks of Borneo, custom of LaCouvade 
among the, 17 

— their ideas respecting the influence 
of food, 19 


E AE ornaments, 58 

Earth, worship of the, 297, 298 
Eating the Deity, 380 
Echo ^ken for a fetich, 231 
Eclipses, behaviour of savages during, 
242-246 

Egyptians, their animal-worship, 275, 
290 

Endogamy, origin of, 155 
England, water- worship in, 

— worship of stones in, 323 . * 


Erroinango, worship of the moon in, 
335 

Esquimaux, their attempts to render 
barren women fertile, 20 

- their inod(i of curing diseases, 29 

- their mode of salutation, 3s 

- their skill in drawing, 40, 41 
their picture-writings, 4(i 

- their personal ornamontatiot), 58 

- their habit of licking presents, 
102 

- their cajdure of brides, 124 
their system of relationship, 202 
their Shamanism, 357 
their language, 137 
Capi. Pairv’s picture of a huti of 
the, 531 

European system of relationship, 201 
Exogamy, or marriage out of a tribe, 
110 

I Expiation for marriage, 137, 557 
Eyebright, thp, us{*d for ocular com 
plaints, 20 


I ^AMILIA, the, of the Uomans, 74, 

' 101 

Family, derivation of the word, 77 
Fasting practised by savages, 200 
Father and mothci-, origin of the terms, 
442 

words foi’, in various lan- 
guages, 443 119 

- taking name of child, 191, 492 
Felatah ladies, toilet of, 57 
Fe4ichisin defined, 217 

considered is a state of religious 
progress, 340-348 
belief of the negroes in, 345, 340 
eating the fetich, 350, 383 
Fijians, their tattooing, 03 
their hair-dressing, 07 
their polyandry, 80 
- their marriage customs, 82 
— their marriage by capture, 12i» 

- their custom of Vasu, 103 

system of relationship among, 90, 
179, 380, 193 

- their religious ideas regarding 
dreams, 229 

— their mode of sorcery, 255, 2oO 
— their serpent- worship, 285 
— and worship of other animals, 289 
-— their worship of plants, 309 
— their stone-worship, 320 
— th^ Shaonajiism, 358 
— their offerings of food to the gods, 
378 

— their notions of a future stale, 

306 
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Fi jian ^—cmitinued, 

— their practice of putting old people 
to death, 896 

— names and character of their gods, 
421 

had no notion of future rewards 
and punishments, 423 

- respect paid to rank among, 478 

— - their ceremonies, 476 

— their laws of inheritance, 484 

— anarchy on death of ruling chief, 
485 

Fire-worship, 329-332 
Flatheads of Oregon, their fasts, and 
supposed revelations, 267 
Formosa, tattooing in, 63 
France, worship of stones in, 324 
Friendly Islanders, their explanations 
to Labillardi6re, 7 

- their treachery, 409 
Friesland, marriage by force in, 130 
Fntans, marriage customs of the, 128 
Future life, absence of belief in a, 

among savages, 246 


G ALACTOPHAGI, communal mar- 
riage of the, 100 

Gambier Islands, tattooing in the, 63 
Gangamma, or rivers, worshipped in 
India, 313 

Ganges, worship of the, 313 
Ciaros, marriage ceremonies of the, 
121, 133 
Gavelkind, 494 

Germans, ancient, relationship among 
the, 160 

Ghiliaks, marriage ceremony among 
the, 135 

Ghosts, belief of savages in, 24<)- 250 
- white men regarded as, 248 
difference in the belief in ghosts 
aind in the existence of a soul, 391 
Goguet on property, 471) 

- on laws, 4r»4 
Goose, the, worshipped, 290 
Grave-posts of American Indians, 49 
Greeks, their notions respecting their 
deities, 241 

the earth regarded as a living entity 
and worshipped by, 297 
- their water- worship, 312 
- their stone-worship, 323 
— origin of their myths, 354, 355 
— their ancestor-worship, 366 
~ - character of their gods, 422 
- their power of willing property, 
486 

- ' no officers for prosecuting criminals, 
496 


Greenlanders, their custom of La Cou- 
vade, 16 

- their notions respecting dreams, 
227 

— their behaviour during eclipses, 
242 

— fasting and sorcery among them, 
266 

— seizure of property after a man’s 
death, 485 

Gruagach-stones in Skye, 325 

Guam, endogamy in, 150 

Guiana, custom of La Couvade in, 
15 

— medical treatment of the savages 
of, 27 

— restrictions on marriage among the, 
149 

- native method of numeration, 160 

Guinea, tattooing in, 63 ^ 

-- two kinds of marriage in, 78 

- status of the ‘ Bossum ’ wife, 78 

- human sacrifices at, 378 

“ notions of a future state in, 393 

- New, tattooing among the women 
of, 62 

Guyacurus of Paraguay, matrimony 
among the, 73 


JJAIK-DRESSING of the Fijians, 

— - of other races, 67, 68, 69 
Haitians, heaven upon earth among, 

393 

Hassaniyeh Arabs, 78 
Hawaian system of relationship, 95 • 
99, 182-186 

Head, compression of the, among some 
American tribes. 6(> 

Heaven, ideas of, among the lower 
races, 392 395 
Helen, character of, 130, 554 
Heliogabalus, form of the god, 323 
Hermes, or Termes, worship of stones 
under the name of, 319, 323 
Hervey Islands, mode of Salutation in, 
37 

Hindoo, system of nomenclature and 
relationship in, 200 

— caste rules and religious observ- 
ances in, 466 

Honeymoon, 134 • 

Hottentots, marriage among the, 70 
, — their evil spirits, 232 
[' — their notion of prayer, 402 

— but no idea of future rewards and 
punishments, 424 

Pud^’s Bay Indians, relationships 
females among the, 162 
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Human sacrifices, 379, 380, 387 

abolition of, 617 

Hunting, custom of the Koussa Kaffirs 
respecting, 293 
— laws of savages, 470 


I DOLATRY, or anthropomorphism, 
217 

— considered as a stage of religious 
development, 301 

— unknown to the lower races, 301 
364 

- origin of, 364 

- writer of the Wisdom of Solomon 
on idols, 369 

-- idols not regarded as mere em- 
blems, 370 

Ikeougun, lake of, held sacred, 313 
I rainortality of the soul, 240, 391 
India, La Couvade in, 17 
- tattooing in, 62 

- absence of the marriage ceremony 
among some tribes in, 83 
marriage customs- among others, 
105, 120, 121 

- restrictions on marriage in some 
races, 145 
polyandry in, 153 
- system of Levirate in, 153 
- endogamy, 154 
- atheism of the Jains, 224 
- sorcery of the magicians of, 257 
- religious dances in, 268 
- animal-worship in, 289, 290 
- inanimate objects worshipped in, 
302 

- tree-worship in, 298, 306, 307 
— water- worship in, 313 
— stone-worship in, 820 
worship of the sun in, 334 
- various other worships in, 336 
— fetichism in, 347 
- idolatry In, 364 
- worship of ancestors in, 36(> 

— human ^crifices in, 381, 381 
— notions of future rewards and 
punishments among various races 
of, 424 

— salutations and ceremonies in, 474 
— rights of children in, 489 
— primogeniture in, 495 
— respect paid to courtesans at Vesali, 
560 

Infanticide, causes of, among savages, 
142 

Inheritance, custom of, through fe- 
males, 158, 490 

Ireland, marriage custom in, 132 
— water-worship in, 312 


Ireland , — coutin iied 
— ■ stone-worship m, 324 
Iroquois, relationship through femJes 
among, 162 

how they regard eclipses, 243 
Italy, marriage custom in, 558 

J AINS of India, atheism of the, 224 
Jakuts, restrictions on marriage 
among the, 147 

— their worship of animals, 289 
- the worship of trees, 307 
Japan, marriage custom iu, 79 
— system of relationship iu, 191 
Java, courtesans not despised in, 560 
Jews, relationship among the, 164 
sacrilices among the. 378, 386 


K ACHAHIS, absence of moral feel- 
ing among the, 418 
Kaffirs, custom as to fatlier-in-biw and 
mother-in-law among, 13 
-- ideas on the influence of food, 19 
— disease athilmted by the Koussas 
to three caus(?s, 32 

- - unable to understand drawings, 44 
- ornamentation of the skin of the 
Bachapins, (50 
- marriage among the, 70 
- marringc ceremony, 127 
— system of relationship, 197 
— absence of religion among the 
Koussas, 222 

a Zulu’s notions of religion, 225 
~ scarcely any idea of deity among, 
235 

- notions of the causes of death, 236 
— and of evil spirits, 239 
— curious hunting custom of the 
Koussas, 293 
• religious ideas, 341, 342 
-- their worship of ancestors, 365 
- priests among the, 390 
- their notions of Creation, 400 
— absence of moral feeling among the, 
418 

- - their method of numeration, 462 
Kalangs of Java, restrictions Oii mar- 
riage among the, 156 
Kalmucks, their ideas of disease, 25 
- marriage ceremonies of the, 122 
- restrictions on marriage among the, 
147 

— their character, 410 
Kamchadales, marriage by capture 
among the, 123 

Kamilaroi natives, restriction of mar- 
riage among the, 92, 93, 113 
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Kamtsohatka, custom of La Gouvade 
in, 17 

— low ideas of spirits in, 237 
Karens, their system of relationship, 

201 

— their religious ideas, 359 
Kenaiyers, restrictions of marriage 

among the, 148 

— relationship through females 
among the, 162 

Kewats, marriage custom among, 136 
Khonds, of Orissa, marriage customs 
among the, 87, 120 
restrictions on marriage among the, 
146 

~ their totem it»m, 278 

— their water- worship, 314 
and stone-worship, 320 

• their worship of the sun and moon, 
334 

--- human sacrifices among thein, 381 
laws as regards hunting among, 
471 

Kingsinill system of relationship, 
186 

Kissing not universally practised, 36 
Knots used as l ecords, 45 
Kols of Central India, marriage cere- 
monies of the, 120 

— their religious dances, 270 
Kookies of Chittagong have no notions 

of future rewards and punishments, 
424 


L ABRETS of the Americans and 
Africans, 58 
Lake-worship, »S13 

Lama, Great, of Thibet, worship of 
the, 37t> 

Land, property in, among savages, 
476 

' tenure, various forms of, 177 
- communal property, 478, 479 
— system of measurement, 482 
sale of, 483 

Language, figurative, of savages, 302 
— probable influence of the character 
of, over that of religion, 353 
- the language of the lowest races, 
432 

- gesture language, 433 435 
-■ origin of languages, 435 
- root- words, 438 
- onomatopaua, 439-441 
- abstract names, 441 
" nioknames and slang tenns, 442 
- ' origin of the terms ‘ father ’ and 
‘ mother,’ 442 

— choice of root-words, 448 


Language —amfinued. 

— poverty of savage languages, 451, 
461 

i — table of seventeen languages, 546) 

- Laplanders, their ideas with refer- 
ence to portraits, 22 

— fasting of wizards among the, 268 
Lapps, tree-worship among the, 305 

, Law, connection of, with right, 126 
' Laws of the lower races, 464 

— - character of their laws, 468 

— their multiplicity, 466 

- their rules and ceremonies, 467 

— hunting laws, 470 

— salutations, 472 

“ property in land, 476 

— land tenures, 477 

- wills, 485 

— punishment of crime, 495 
Letters, hark, of the American In- 
dians, 52, 53 

Levirate system of relationship, 153 
Licking presents, habit of, 102 
Life, how regarded hy savages, 24, 25 

— of inanimate objects, 34, 299 
Limboos, customs of relationsliip 

among the, 161 

Livingstone on salutations and cere- 
monies in Africa, 474 
Locke questions the existence of 
innate principles, 415 
* London Stone,’ 328 
Lycians, relationship through females 
j aiinong the, 160 


M ‘LENNAN on marriage, 107, 115 
Madagascar, ideas of evil spirits 
in, 31 

— practice of adoption in, 100 
— inheritance through females in, 
160 

— religious regard paid to dreams in, 
227 

— animals worshipped in, 291 
- - belief of fetich ism in, 350 
-- idolatry in, 363 * 

- worship of men in, 373 
— sacrifices in, 379 
— human sacrifices in, 385 
— absence of temples in, 387 
I — no priests in, 389 
* Magic, 262 • 

Maine, 8ir H., remarks on his ‘ Ancient 
Laws,’ 6 

! — on wills, 486 

1 Maize, worship of, by the Peruvians, 
; 310 

I Makololo, similarity of witchcraft 
i among the, 261 
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Malabar, marriage custom in, 492 
Malays, their ideas respecting the in- 
tlnence of food, 18 

— - their marriage ceremonies, 121 

Mr. Wallace’s picture of a siivage 
community, 415 

— their method of numeration, 41>1 
Mama Cocha, principal deity of the 

Peruvians, 317 

Mammoth, ancient drawing of a, 39 
Mandans, their water-worship, 317 
Mandingoes, marriage among the, 72 

- absence of marriage ceremony 
among the, 85 

— marriage by force among the, 128 
animal-worship among the, 294 

— their notion of prayer, 403 
Mantchu Tartars, restrictions on mar- 
riages among the, 150 

Maoris, their worship of animals, 288 
Marriage among savages, 70 
different kinds of, 71-88 

— marriage by purchase (coemptio), 
2, 75 

provisional marriages in Ceylon, 77 

- ceremonies, separation after, 81-83 
* absence of marriage ceremony, 83 

■ and of any word for marriage, 85, 
89 

— distinction betw'cen ‘ lax ’ and 
‘ brittle ’ marriages, 80 

gradual development of the custom 
of marriage, 88 

— communal marriage, 89, 102, 107, 
109-115 

- Bachofen’s views, 103 

marriage with female supremacy, 
103 

wrestling for wives, 100 

- M‘Lennan’s views, 107 

- curious Australian marriage laws, 
93, 109 113 

- the origin of individual marriage 
in Australia, 110 

the prevalence of marriage by cap- 
ture, 110 

by capturS becomes subsequently a 
mere form, 120 

- custom of lifting the bride over the 
doorstep, 134 

- origin of marriage by capture, 137 
-- marriage by confarreatio, 75, 135 

— expiation for marriage in various 
countries, 137, 557 

— temporary wives, 139 

— exogamy and its origin, 140 

— restrictions against njarrying wo- 
men of the same stock, 144 

— endogamy, 154 

— marriage with half-sisters, 104 


Medicine men, 208, 390 
Melanesia, system of relationship in. 

Mercury, his offices, 318 
Mexicans, animal-woraliip among the, 
287 

their tree-worship, 310 

- their water worship, 317 
their tiie-worship, 331 

^ their human sacrifices, 380, 380 
Micmac system of relationship, 189 
Micrunesians, worship of stones 
among, 327 

— their worship of ancestors, 307 
have no temples, 388 

- their notions of a futurt* state, 393 
Milk-tie, tlie, in Circassia, 101 
-- strength of the relationship among 
the Scotch Highlanders, 157 
Mirdites, marriage by capture among 
the, 133 

Mohegans, nomenclature in use among 
the, 198 

Mongols, maiTingc customs of tlie, 123 

— their mode of divination, 251 
*— their laws, 470 

Moon, worship of the, 332 335 
Moral feeling, origin of, 420 

- — absence of, 409 

' connection of religion and morality, 
429 

Morgan, Mr., on development of rela- 
tionship! 109 

Mothers-in-law, customs in rch'nmco 
to, 11-14 

Mountain-worship, 318, 327 
Mundavis, marriage ceremony among, 
80 

Munsee system of relationship, 194 
Mystery men or medicine men, 390 
Mytlis, 354 


AIRS of India, relationship amr)ng 
the, 89 

— their ‘ group ’ marriages, 89 
relationship through females among 

the, 101 

Names, superstitions about, 491 

— women no names, 452 
naming father after son, 491 

Natchez, their stone-worship, 328 

— their fire-worhip, 331 

— their worship of the sun, 332 
Nature- worship defined, 217 
Naudowessies, custom of polyandry 

among the, 559 

Negroes, their notion of evil spirits, 
234 

— their belief in ghosts, 240 
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Negroes — continued. 

— their absence of belief in a future 
life, 246 

— become white men after death, 248 
-- their sorcery, 255 

' - their belief in fetichism, 282 

- their tree-worship, 306 

— their worship of the sea, 314 

— - and of white men, masts, and 

pumps, 315 

and worship of an iron bar, 336 

- Shamanisnj among, them, 359 

- have no notion of Creation, 401 

- nor of prayer to the Deity, 402 

- absence of moral feeling among the, 
418 

their salutations, 473 
New Zealand, worship of men in, 373 
Nicaragua, rain-worship in, 317 
Nicholson, General, still worshipped 
by a Punjabi sect, 273 
Nicknames, origin of, 442 
Nicobar Islands, ideas of the natives 
of, of spirits, 237 
Nightmare, the, 230 
Norway, stone- worship in, 325 
Nose-ring, worship of a, 336 
Numerals, savage names of, 458- 462 
Nyambanas, ornamentation of the skin 
of the, 60 


O JIBWAS, their tire-worship, 331 
Oinahawas,their customs respect- 
ing sons-in-law, 11 
Omens, 228 

Oneidas, their syslem of relationship, 
196 

Ornaments, personal, of savages, 54 
Ostiaks, their custom as to daughters- 
in-law, 12 

— their ornamentations of the skin, 
61 

- exogamy among them, 147 
their religious dances, 270 
their tree-worship, 307 
and mountain worship, 320 
— their statues in memory of the 
dead, 368 

Otawa system of relationship, 196 
Ox, the, held sacred in India and 
Ceylon, 290 


P ACIFIC Islands, absence of mar- 
riage and of family life in, 90 
• human sacritioes in the, 384 
Paraguay, river- worship in, 318 
Parents, custom of naming them after 
children, 491 


Patagonians, their tree-worship, 310 
Persia, tree- worship in, 304, 308 
Peruvians, their mode of recording 
events, 45 

— their religious ideas regarding 
dreams, 229 

— their notions of eclipses, 244 

— their animal-worship, 287 

— their sea- worship, 317 

— their tire-worship, 331 

— their worship of the sun, 333 

— worship of men among, 372 

— - their notion of religion and morals, 

425 

Petition, an American Indian, 55 
Philippine Islands, worship of trees in 
the, 309 

Pluenicians, their stone-worship, 323 
Picture-writing, 46-55 
Pleiades, worship of the, 333 
Polyandry, reasons for, 80 

— causes of, 153 

— list of tribes regarded as poly an - 
drous, 151 

— considered as an exceptional phe- 
nomenon, 151, 152 

— widely distributed over India, 
Thibet, and Ceylon, 153 

Polygamy, causes of, 150 
Polynesia, relationship through fe- 
males in, 163 

Polynesians, their drawings, 40 

— polyandry among them, 152 
their idea of the cause of eclipses, 
244 

— their powers of witchcraft, 264 

• animal-worship among them, 287 

— their idols, 364 

— their worship of men, 364 

-- their method of numeration, 461 
-- their property in land, 477 

— their laws, 501 
Pond- worship, 315 
Prayer, 402 

Priests, absence of, among the lower 
races, 389 , 

Prohibitions among savages, 466 
Property, communal, 478, 479 
Prussians, their ancient tires in honour 
of the god Potrimpos, 330 
Punjab, marriage ceremony in the, 
121 


Q ueen charlotte Island, marriage 
unknown in, 90 

Queensland, absence of religion in, 
220 

Quippu, the, of the Peruvians, 
45 
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R ain, worship of, 317 

Rainbow, worship of the, 333 
Rattle, the, regarded as a deity, 337 
Reddies of Southern India, marriage 
customs of the, 80 

Redknives, system of relationship, 194 
Redskin, relationship between husband 
and wife, 173 

— relationship, summary of, 198-200 
— system of relationship, 170-180 
Reduplication of words, 545 
Reindeer, ancient drawing of a, 40 
Rejangs of Sumatra, their custom of 
filing and disfiguring the teeth, 58 
Relationship among savages, 70 
— independent of marriage, 88-04 
- adoption, 100 
- the milk-tie, 101 
— through females, 168 
— through males, 165 
— change in the relationship from tlie 
female to the male line, 164-107 
— present system, 167 
— in general, 169 
development of, 170 
- different systems of, 171-180 
— classification of different systems, 
173 

— Wyandot system, 175 
- custom of addressing persons by 
their, 175, 176 

similarities of system among the 
lower races, 172, 177, 180 
— nomenclature of, 174-176, 180, 181 
- - effect of female kinship on systems 
of, 181 

— Two-Mountain Iroquois system of, 
186, 188 

importance of the mother’s brother 
in the family system, 188 
— Micmac system of, 189 

remarkable terms in use, 194 
explanation of the terms, 196 
— Kaffir system of, 197 
- remarkable systems of, 202 
- - indications of progress, 202, 205- 
209, 211 

— incompleteness of system of, 205 
- existing system incompatible with 
the theory of degradation, 205 
no evidence of degradation, 210 
— summai-y on the subject of, 210 
Rcligx>n of savages, 212 

their mental inactivity, 212 
character of their religion, 215 
classification of lower religions, 
216 

— sequence of religions according to 
Banchoniatho, 217 
— totemism, 217, 274, 351 


; Religion of savages -contwiied 
I — religious condition of the lowest 
' races, 219 

— tribes among whom religion is ab- 
sent, 220 

rudimentary religion, 224 

— dreams, 225 

— a man’s shadow, 230 

. ~ spirits at first regarded as evil, 232 
, — and causing disease, 233-236 

— low ideas of spirits entertained by 
savages, 239 

-- belief in ghosts, 246 

— absence of belief in a future state, 
246 

’ plurality of souls, 250 

— divination and sorcery, 250, 259 

— witchcraft, 262 

— religious dances, 268, 389, 549 

— gradual development of religious 
ideas, 272 

— worship of ancestors and of men, 
273, 335, 364, 371 

— - animal-worship, 274 

deiffcation of inanimate objects, 
295 

— • worship of diseases, 232 

-- worship of the sun, moon and 
stars, 297 

-- tree-worship, 298, 304, 311 

- sundry other worships, 302 

— - water-worship. 311 

, — worship of stones and mountains, 

; 318 

fire-worship, 329 
: — fetichism, 345 

— developmental and adaplational 
changes, 352 

- Bhumanism, 350 

— idolatry, 361 

— worship of principles, 377 

- sacrifices, 377, 378 
-- eating the Deity, 380 

— temples, 387 

— the soul, 391, 394 

— the future state, 395 
Creation, 399 

— piayer, 402 

- progress of, 405 

— connection of religion and uj )rality, 
429 

] - wicked deities, 232 

I ~ progress of religious ideas among 
savages, 53r>, 537 

Right, connection of, with law, 426 
Rishis, or penitents, of India, bow re- 
garded, 238 
i River- worship, 311 
i Rock sculptures, 54 
I of Western Phuope, 54 
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Homans, their forms of marriage, 2, 
76, 79, 135 

— the status of married women, 75 
marriage laws, 79 

— sj'stem of relationship among, 105, 
172, 204 

-- their notions respecting their 
deities, 241 

sorcery among them, 257 
origin of their myths, 355 
their ancestor worship, 30(i 

— their human sacrifices, 385 
importance of formalities and ex- 

j)ressii)ns among the, 475 

- their wills, 487 

- their laws of property, 499 
liussia, human sacrifices in, 380 


VJAB.EISM, 296 
O Sacrifices, human, 379-387 

— confusion of the victim with the 
Deity, 380 

in ancient times, 385 
Salutation, forms of, among savages, 
35, 472 

Samoans, totemism among, 278 

— religious ideas regarding death, 343 
their idea of Creation, 400 

— gradation of rank among, 473 
Samoyedes, marriage among the, 73, 

82 

— absence of affection in marriage 
among the, 73 

marriage by capture among the, 123 
exogamy among tlie, 147 
burial custom among, 300 
Sanchoniatho, sequence of religions 
according to, 217 

Sandwich Islanders, tattooing of, 64 

- relationship among the, 95 
endogamy among them, 156 

— their animal -worship, 288 

- saturnalia on death of a chief, 419 
Santals, marriage custom among, 136 
Satan not among savages, 405 
Savages, their reasons for what they 

do and believe, 7 

difficulties of coimnunicating with 
them, and consequent mistakes, 7 
inactivity of their intellect, 9, 212 

- condition of the lowest races of 
men, 9, 10 

resemblance of different races in 
similar stages of development to one 
another, 11 

wide distribution of the custom of 
La Couvade, 14 17 

- ideas on the influence of food, 18 


Savages — continiied, 

— their notions with reference to por- 
traits, 20 

— and as to the value of writing, 22, 
23 

— - their ideas of disease, 25 

— how life is regarded by them, 34 

— curious ideas of inanimate objects, 
34. 35 

— their forms of salutation, 36 

— art among them, 39 

— their personal ornaments, 54 

~ marriage and relationship among 
them, 70, 75 

— the father’s family not recognised 
as relations, 75 

— - their religion, 212 

— their figurative language, 303 

— their character and morals, 400 

— difficulty of ascertaining the cha- 
racter of, 412 

— their progress in morals, 414 

-- their family affection and moral 
feeling, 416 

-have no notion of a future state, 
422 

origin of moral feeling among, 427 

— language of the lowest races of, 432 

— their laws, 464 

— general conclusions respecting, 506 
papers on the primitive condition 
of, 509, 524 

character of the religious belief of, 
516 

— true nature of barbarism, 526 
Scandinavia, human sacrifices in, 386 
Scapegoat, 30 

Science, services of to the cause of 
religion and humanity, 400 
Scotland, water-worship in, 312 
- stone- worship in Skye, 325 
Scythians, their worship of a scimetar, 
335 

Sea, worship of the, 314-318 
Semitic religions contrasted with 
Aryan, 352 « 

Serpent, worship of the, 279, 286 
-- races in which the serpent was and 
is worshipped, 281 

Shadow, importance attached to, by 
savages, 230 
Shamanism defined, 217 

— origin of the word Shaman, 356 

— account of, 35r» 

Shamans of Siberia, their supernatural 
powers, 265 

Shoshones, custom of La Couvade 
among the, 16 

Siberia, ideas on the influence of food 
in, 19 
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Siberia — continued* . 

' stone-worship in, 320 ! 

- worship of ancestors in, 3()7 i 

— notions of the people of, as to ' 
Creation, 400 

Sioux, system of relationship amon^ . 
the, 100 

Skin, ornamentation of the, 59 
Skye, worship of stones in, 325 
Slang terms, origin of, 442 
Sleep, soul leaving body in, 226 
Smoking in religious ceremonies, 271 
Snakes, dei)arted relatives in the form 
of, 284 

Sneezing, custom at, 521 
Sonthals, marriage customs of the, 
559 

— their religious observances during 
intoxication, 271 

— their mode of praying for rain, i 
322 

Soors, absence of moral sense among 
the, 420 

Sorcery among savages, 254 

- various modes of, 254-260 
sorcerers not necessarily impostors, 
265 

Soul, difference between the belief in 
ghosts and in the existence of a, 391 

- souls of inanimate objects, 392 

— belief that each man has several 
souls, 394 

- not necessarily in body, 395 
South Sea Islanders, system of rela- 
tionship among, 186 

their religion, 215 

Spartans, their marriages by capture, 
130 

Spiders worshipped, 288 
Spirits, always regarded by savages as 
evil, 232 

— the authors of disease, 234 

- of inanimate objects, 298 
Stars, worship of the, 333 
Statues worshipped as deities, 307 
Stiens, their«belicf in an evil genius, 

31 

their behaviour during eclipses, 
245 

— their animal-worship, 294 

— absence of temples among the, 387 
Stones, worship of, 318 
Sumatfans, three kinds of marriage 

among the, 76 

— their behaviour during an eclipse, 
245 

— sorcery among the, 258 

— their animal-worship, 294 

— their tree-worship, 308 

— their water-worship, 314 


Sumatrans — conti nued. 

--- their notion of a future state, 423 
— their names taken from their chil- 
dren, 492 

Sun worship, 332-335 
Swords, worship of, 335 


T acitus, his observations on the 
ancient Germans, 6, 160 
Tahiti, life attributed in, to inanimule 
objects, 301 
animal-worship in, 301 
— stone-worship in, 325 
- — worship of the king and iiucon of, 
373 

— human sacrifices in, 379 
- absence of ideas as to Creation in, 
401 

— character of th(* natives of, 410, 413 
— notions of the people of, as to 
future rewards and punishments, 
422 

— character of tin? laws of, 4()H 
— • and of the ceremonic's of, 174 
— property in land in, 477 
— property left by will in, 487 
— custom of abdication of the king of, 
490 

Tamils, system of relationship among 
the, 176-180, 193 
Tanna, ornaments used in, 5(5 
— tattooing among the women of, 63 
— hair-dressing in, 67 
— disease-making in, 260 
absence of idolatry in, 363 
— worship of ancestors in, 367 
Tapyrians, marriage custom of the, 
139 

Tartars, their notion of God, 240 
— inheritance in the youngest son 
among the, 493 

Tasmanians, their mode of sorcery, 
261 

Tattooing among the Africans, 60 
- among other races, 59, 66 
Teehurs of Oude, relationship of the 
sexes among the, 80 
Teeth filed, 58, 59 
— pierced and ornamented, 59 
Temples unknown mostly to the lower 
races, 387 

Thibet, polyandry in, 153 
Thomson, Mrs., worshipped ns a deity 
in Australia, 339 

Thracians, their marriage customs, 558 
Tierra del P^uego, marriages in, 126 
Tinn6 Indians, restrictions on mar- 
riage among the, 147 
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Tipperahs of Chittagong, their notions 
respecting the spirits of the dead, 
248 

Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, their 
system of relationships, 99 

— their worship of the buffalo, 290, 
388 

— prayer amongst, 404 
Tombstones of American Indians, 40 
Tonga Islands, tattooing in the, 03 

— practice of adoption in the, 101 

- nobility through females in, 103 

— immortality of their chiefs, 391 

— but not of the common people, 301 

— their notion of a future state, 394 

— character of the islanders, 410 

— their absence of moral feeling, 420 

— and the idea of future rewards and 
punishments, 423 

- ceremonies of the people of the, 472 

— abolition of wife sacritico in the, 
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Macaulay [hoid)--continued. 
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ment IN THE British Colonies. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

Trevelyan.— American Revo- 
lution. By Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 
Part I., 8 vo., 135. 6d. net. Part II., 2 vols. 
8vo., 215 . net. 

Cheap Edition. Vols. i, 2, 3. Crown 8vo., 
55. net each. 

Trevelyan. — England in the Age 
OF Wycliffr. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 155. 

Turner. — A History of the Colony 

OF VlCrORLI FROM ITS DISCOVERY TO ITS 

Absorftion into the Commonwealth of 
Australia. By Henry Gyles Turner. 
With Map and Plan. 2 Vols. 8 vo., 215. , 

Wakeman and Hassall.— 

Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. Edited by 
Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., and 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Walpole (Sir Spencer, K.C.B.). 
History of England from the 
Conclusion of the Great War in 1815 
to 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 
The History of Twenty-Five 
Years (1856-1881). Vols. I, and II., 
1856-1870. 8vo., 24s. net. 

Willoughby. — Political Theories 
of the Ancient World. By Westel 
W. W’lLLouGHBY, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Willson.— AND Sword; or. 
The Honourable Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies (1599- 
1874). By Beckles Willson. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo., 215 . net. 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
History of England under 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, 105 . td. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 155. (out of print). Vol. III., 1407- 
I4II, 155. Vol. iV., 141^-1413, 215. 

The Council of Constance to the 
Dba th of John H us. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. net. 

Yardlty,—IV/Tff we ImisKiumG 

Dragoons : the Record of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkins Yardlby. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo.» 
165. net. 
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Anstruther Thomson. — Eighty i De Vere. — Aubrey De Vere : a 


Years' RsAfiNiscBNCES. By Colonel J. 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 For- j 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., | 
21S. net. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of j 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- j 
CASiONAL Works. Edited by James Sped- ' 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., 45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. ' 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. i 

Bain. — Autobiography. By Alex- ' 

ANDER Bain, LL.D. With 4 Portraits. 
8vo., 145. net. 

Beardsley. — The Last Let tkrs of \ 
A VBREY Beardsley. Ivdited by the Rev. 
John Gray, Priest of the Archdiocese ot 
St. Andrews and Kdinburgh. Crown Svo., ; 
55. net. 

Bowen. — Edward Bowen : a Me- ~ 

MOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits 
and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. . 

Qzx\y\t*— T homas Carlyle: A His- j 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony , 
Froude. ; 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
^834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo,, 75. 

Colville. — Duchess Sarah : being i 

the Social History of the Times of Sarah j 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- i 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- i 
ants (Mrs. Arthur Colville). With ; 
10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illus- 
trations. 8vo., i8s. net. 

Creighton. — Life and I^etters of 
Mandell Creighton, D.l). Oxon. and 
Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By 
His Wife. With 8 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations, j vols. 8vo., 285. net. 

Crozier. — My Inner Life : being a 

Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo., 145. 

Dante. — The Life and Works of 
Dante Aillighieri : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Danton.— of Danton. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

Dsivenport-Hill.-— M emoir OF Eosa- j 
MONO Dayenport-Hill. By Ethel E, 
Metcalfe. With 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo., 
25. 6 d. net. 


Memoir based on his unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo., 145. net. 

Erilsmus. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
8m»., 35. 6 d. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, ar- 
ranged in Order of Time. English 
Transl.ations from the Early Correspond- 
ence, with a Commentary confirming the 
Chronological arrangement and supplying 
further Biographical matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 vols. 8vo., 185. net 
each. 

Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Fenelon : his Friends and his 
Enemies, 1651.1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 105. fid. 

F OX. — The Early His tor y of 
Charles Jambs Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 35. fid. 

Froude. — My Rela tions with Car- 
lyle. By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I., dated 
December, 1886. 8vo., net. 

Grey. — Memoir of Sir George 
Grey, Bart., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., fid. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The;, 

1801-1900. Edited by lil. G. Dauglish. 
Svo. 105 . net. 

HdYTtloCk..— M emoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. net, 

Higgins. — The Bernards of Abing- 
ton AND Nether Winchendon: A Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier Higgins. 4 
Vols, Vols. I and 2, 8vo., 21s, net ; Vols. 
3 and 4, 8vo., 215. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
Century. By Richard W. Hiley, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
8vo., 155. 
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Jackson. — Stonewall Jackson and 

THE A MERIC AN CiviL War. By Licut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6«, net. 

Kielmansegge.— oe a Jour- 
ney TO England in the Years 1761- 
1762. By Count Frederick Kielman- 
SEOGE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. ^ 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 
^,ULius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6^. 

Lyall. — The Life of Edna Lyall. 
(Ada Ellen Bayly.) By J. M. Escreet. 
With 2 Portr.iits. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Students Edition 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 
* Edinburgh' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,6s.each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron deMarbot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 

Max Muller (F.) 

The Life and Letters' of the 
Right Hon. Friedrich Max Muller. 
Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo., 32s. net. 

My Autobiography : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 125. 6rf. 

Auld Lang Syne, Second Series. 
8vo., los. bd. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Morris. — The Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 2 Por- 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by E. H. New, 
etc. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F., Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Paget. — Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir Jambs Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With Portrait. 
8vo., 6s. net. 

R&makr/shiia : LLis Life and 
Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MOller. Crown 8 vo., 55. 

Rochester, and other Literaxy 
Rakes of the Court of Charles II., witti 
some Account of their Surroundings. By 
the Author of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,’ The Life of a Prig,’ etc. With 15 
Portraits. Svo., 161. 


Romanes. — The Life 4ND Letters 
of George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
5J. net. 

Russell . — SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS 
Owners. By Constance Lady Russell, 
of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations, ^to., 
gilt edges, 42^. net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life OF Shakespeare. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 215. 

Tales of my Father.— By A. M. F. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tallentyre. — The Women of the 
Salons, and other French Portraits. By 
S. G. Tallentyre. With ii Photogravure 
Portraits. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family during the Seventeenth Cen 
TORY. Compiled from the Papers and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
i House, Bucks. By Frances Parthenope 
i Verney and Margaret M. Verney, 

; Abridged and Cheaper Edition. With 24 
j Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 125. net. 

I Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 

i Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O,, F.S.A. 

1 With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, $5. net. 

Wellington.— of the Duke 
OF Wellington. By the Rev, G. R. . 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wilkins (W. H,). . 

A Queen of Tears : Caroline 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 other Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
George I., and her Corresjpondence with 
Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. 
With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8 VO., 125. 6d. net. 

Caroline the Illustrious^ Queen - 
Consort of George II., and sometime 
Queen Regent ; a Study of Her Life and 
Time. With 42 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 
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Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Baker (Sir S. VV.). 

Eight Veaes in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6<f. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Ball (John). 

The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. 13. CooLiDGE. 

Vol. I., The W esiern Alps : the Alpine 
Region, South of tlie Rhone Vailey, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 

Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the 
Alps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide ’. 
Crown Svo., 35. net. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6^. 

Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A PoYAGE IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM ’ ; OUR 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 71. 6 d. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
Sunshine a^d Storm in the East. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., Sd. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE * Roaring Forties \ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 75. 6 d. 

Cockerell. — Travels in Southern] 
Europe aRd the Levant, 1810-1817. By 
C. R. Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Sony Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 105. td. net. 

Fountain (Paul). 

The Great Deserts and Forests 
of North America, With a Preface by 
W, H, Hudson, Author of* The Naturalist 
in La Plata/ etc. 8vo., gs, 6 d. net. 


Fountain (PAi’L)—co/iii//ucd. 

The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America. VVith 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 
m net. 

7 i/F Grea t Nor th - I \ ^fs t ,-i nd 
THE Great Lake Region of North 
America. 8 \o., 105. 6d. net. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or P2ngland and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 rf. 
The English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6 d. cloth. 

Grove. — SErENry-oNE Dav.s' CamP‘ 

hw; IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., 75. Od. net. 

Haggard. — ^ Winter Pilgrimage : 

Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. Rider 
Haggard. With3i Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Hardwick.— ^ A ' Ivory Trader in 

North Kbnia : the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
in East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galu-Land. By A. 
Arkell-Hardwick, F.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 125. 6 d. net. 

Havell. — A Handbook to Agra and 
the Taj, Sikandra, Fatehpor-sikri and 
THE Neighbourhood. By E. B. Havei.l, 
A.R.C.A,, Principal, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. With 14 Illustrations frpm Photo- 
graphs and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Howitt— Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 35. 6 d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

South Africa after the War. 

With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6 d, net. 
The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon ’ ; a 
Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from Ldndon to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 35. 6 d. 
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Knight (E. F.) — continued. 

The Cruise of the * Alerte ’ ; the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Where Three Empires MeetI a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1 887 : 

j 4 Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 
Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, 
425. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland, By Fridtjof Nansen. With 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
15. 6d. 

Rice. — Occasional Ess a vs on JVa- 
riVE South Indian Life. By Stanley 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., los. 6r/. 
Smith.— C limbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 35. net. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. i6mo., 
35. net. 


Spender. — Two Winters in Nor- 
way: being an Account of Two Holidays 
spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, 
and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. Edmund Spender. With 40 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo., los. 6d. net. 

Stephen. — The Play-Ground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stutfield and CoWit.— Climbs and 
Exploration in the Canadian Rockies. 
By Hugh E. M. Stutfield and J. Nor- 
man Collie, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 24 
Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page 
Illustrations. 8vo., 125. ^d. net. 

Sverdrup. — Neh' Land: Four 

Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto 
Sverdrup. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. With 
62 Plates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) in the 
the Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. net. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2i. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Tyndall.— (John). 

The Gla ciers of the A lps. With 
61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 6rf. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 

With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6rf. net. 


Sport and Pastime. 

the badminton library. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHER Y, By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by j 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in | 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6j. net ; Italf- i 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 


A THLE TICS. By Montague 
Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. Beach Thomas; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alvbrstone). With 12 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations m the Text. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, 6 s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top,g5.net. 


B/G GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., doth, 6r. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s*: net. 

Vol. 11 . EUROPE, ASIAt AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Hbber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hbber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, qs. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— coutinued. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- . 

FOOT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. ! 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. | 
With II Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, i 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, | 
6 j. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. | 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascei.les. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Stekl and ! 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- I 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, ' 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 51 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, qs. net. 


C YCLING. By the Earl of Albe- ' 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With ig | 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text, i 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. net; half- bound, with ! 
gilt top, gs. net. ! 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. | 

With Contributions by Miss Middleton, | 
The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, etc. With | 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates j 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown ! 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. , | 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) j 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl of j 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Ulus- 1 
trations in’the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. j 
net ; half-bojind, with gilt top, gs. net. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND\ 

WKESTLim. By Walter H. Pollock, | 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo,, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt j 
top, gs. net 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, etc. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8 VO., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net, 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations 01 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

FOOTBALL. History, by Mon- 
tague Shearman ; The Assoc: a'i ion 
GA^tE, by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith ; 
Tim Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions by 
R. E. Macnaghtkn, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camp and A. Suther- 
land. With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. j. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV 
JNG. By Sir Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
Bart., the Marquis de Chasseloup-Lau- 
bat, the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, R. J. 
Mecredy, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, Bart., etc. With 14 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gs. net ; half-bound, 125. net. 

A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY-coH<«««erf. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).- 

Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RIDING AND POLO, By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net. 

ROWING, By R. P. P. Rowe and 

C. M. Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With I 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, cloth, 6s. net ; ! 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 1 

SHOOTING, I 

Vol. 1 . FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord i 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- : 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. , 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. | 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By; 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Qallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., doth, 6s. net ; , 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 

DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Sir Alfred 
C. Harmsworth, Bart., and W. Senior. 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING, By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SWIMMING, By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs.ofthe 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 112 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydell-Bou- 
vERiE,and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 


YACHTING, 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING- 0 UT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net, 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufperin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, Jambs McFbrran, etc. With 
3^ Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, gs. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 55. each Volume, cloth. 

*** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather^ with gilt top. Price ys, 6<i. net each. 


THE PARTEWGE, Natural His- 

tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE GROUSE, Natural History, by 
the Re‘ . H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 55. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 

L. H. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
J. UssHKR. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

RED DEER. — Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk* 
ing, by Cameron ok Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Ulus- I 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. 1‘ . 

Gathorne- Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the MARguEss 

OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William 

Senior (‘ Redspinner,’ Editor of the 
' Field’). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
dyke and W. H. Pope; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 12 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Anstruther Thomson. — Eighty 

Years' Reminiscences. By Colonel J. 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., i 
215 . net. 

Bickerdyke.-r-^'^ op My Life on ; 
Water, Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdvke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(1. 

Eliis. — C//ESS Spares ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and i 
Arranged by«J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 45. 6d. j 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburne s 
Games at Chess, Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo., | 
7J. td, net. 


Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Fremantle. — The Book of the 
Rifle. By the Hon. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, ist Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in »he Text. 8vo., 
125 . 6d. net. 

Gathorne - Hardy. — Aurvum m 

Argylbshirr with Rod ahd Guk. By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8 VO., 65. net. 

Gv9hBXTi,— C ountry Pastimes hOR 
Boys, By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations * from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 31. net. 
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Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 
AND Golfers, By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 7s. 6 d, net. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches, By 
Andrew Lano. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d, 


yilie . — Ceoo ue t up to Da te, C on - 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur Lillie. With 19 Illustrations (15 
Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
los. 6rf. net. 


Longman .~ C / 2 r ^55 Openings, By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6<f. 


Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 
Men. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. net. 


Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, i 6 s. 


Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets ol 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Millais. — The Wild- Fowler in 
Scotland, By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photogravure 
Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt top, 305. net. 


Modern Bridge.— By ‘ Slam With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. i8mo., 
gilt edges, 3s. 6 d, net. 

Park. — The Game of Golf, By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d, 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 
The Ceoss-Bow ; Mediaval and 

Modern ; Military and Sporting ; its 
Construction, History and Management, 
with a Treatise on*thc Balista and Cata- 
pult of the Ancients. With 220 Illustra- ' 
tions. Royal 4to., £3 35. net. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use ol a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d, 

Letters TO Young SHOOTERs{^6ConA 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Letters to Young Shooters, 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., i8s. 

Proctor.— iyofr TO Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Ronalds.— Fly-Fisher" s Ento- 

MOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds, With 20 
coloured Plates. 8 vo., 145. 


Somerville .— A B C of 

Fox-hunting. By E. CE. Somerville, 
M.F.H., Joint Author of ‘ Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,’ etc. ^With Illustrations 
in Colour by the Author. 4to., boards, 
I os. 6 d. net. 


Thomas-Stanford. — ^ Piyer of 

Norway: being the Notes and Reflections 
of an Angler. By Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. With 10 Phot^ravure Plates, 
I Map and i Plan. 8vo., g^net. 


Thompson, Cannan and Doneraile. 

—Combined Hand - in- Hand Figure 
Skating. By Norcliffe G. Thompson, 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount Done- 
raile, Members of the Skating Club. 
i6mo., 25 . 6 d, net. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


Abbott. — The Elements of Logic, 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. r2mo., 35. 

ft 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

An Introduction to Aristotle^ s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d . 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete IVorrs. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., 135. 6 d . 

Letters and Life^ including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., 45. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whatelv, D.D. 8 vo., ios. 6d. 

The Essavs : with Notes. By F. 

Storr and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d . 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp.8vo.,6i. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental and Moral Science: a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6rf. 

Oi* separately. 

Part I. Psychology and History op 
Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Part II. Theory OF Ethics AND Ethical 
Systems, Crown 8vo., 4^* 

Logic, Part I. Deduction, Cr. 8vo., 
4^. Part II. Induction, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

The Senses and the Intellect, 
8vo., 15s. 

The Emotions and the Wili 
8vo., 155. 

Practical Ess a ys, Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
SOPHICAL Topics, 8 vo., 7?. net. 


being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life. By H. Jamyn Brooks. 
8vo., los. 6d. net. 


Brough. — The Study of Mental 
Science: Five Lecturesipn the Uses and 
Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 


Crozier (John Beattie). 

CiVILISA TION AND PROGRESS .* being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4i. 

History^ of Intellectual De- 
velopment: on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo., 14s. 

Vol. II. (/» preparation.) 

Vol. III. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Fite. — An Introductory Study of 

Ethics. By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6d. 


Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 

OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
165. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 211. 

Lectures on the Principles op 
Political Obugation, With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8 vo., 55. 


Gurnhill.— Morals of Suicide. 
By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. B.A. Vol. I., 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. Vol. II., Crown 8vo., 
55. net. 


Hibbert.— and Energy: an 
Attempt at a new Definition of Life ; with 
applications to Morals and Religion. A 
revised account of four addresses given at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, 
London, by Walter Hibbert, F.I.C,, 
i A,M,I.E,E, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, 6*C. 

Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 
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Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

T/me and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. Svo., i^s. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. \ 
2 vols. Svo., 215 . ^ 

The Metaphysic of Experience. ! 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; | 
Book 11 . Positive Science; Book III. | 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. j 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo., 36s. net. ' 

}^\XVSYt.— T he Philosophical IVorxs 
OF David Hums. Edited by T. H. Green I 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 1451 Treatise 
OF Human Nature. 2 vols. 14s. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 

The Will to Believe, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
Svo., 75. td. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
PBRiBNCR: a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in igoi- 
1902. Svo., I2S. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psycho- 
logy, AND TO Students on some of 
Lifers Ideals. Crown Svo. , 45. 6d. 

Justinian. — 7 he Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation. Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. SANtiARS, M.A. Svo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other l F orks on the IHeoryop 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. Svo., I 25 . 6</. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Mbtaphysic of Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken SubtTlty of 
> the Four Figures. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. Svo., 6i 

Kelly . — Government or Human 
Evolution. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., 
E.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown Svo:, 6</. 
liet. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown Svo., 105. 6d. net. f ' 

Klllick.— TO MilPs 

System of Logic* By Rev. A. H. 
KfLLicK, Qrom Svo., ^s. 6d, 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy OF Conduct: a Treatise 
of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of 
Ethics. Svo , 215 . « 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 

CHOLOGY. Svo., 215 . 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy: a Text- Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Svo., 12s. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., 125 . 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8 vo., 

55. 6d. 

Lecky(WiLLiAM Edward Hartpole). 
The Map of Life : Conduct and 

Character. Crown Svo., 55. net. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown Svo., 105. net. 

A Survey of English Ethics : 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
I^ecky’s ‘ History of European Morals 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown Svo., 35. td. 
History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit of Rationalism 
IN Europe. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 10s. net. 
Democracy and Liberty. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 105. net. 

Lutoslawski.— Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wincenty 
LuTOSLAWSKI. Svo., 215 . 

Max Muller (F.). , 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. Crown Svo., 75. 6d. net.. 
Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Crown Svo., 55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 5 vo., 35. Gd. 
On Liberty* Crown Svo., 15. 4^/. 
Considerations on Representa- 
tive Governmel t. Crown Svo., 25. 
Utilitarianism. 8 vo., 25. Gd. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Svo., 165. 

. Mature, the Utility of Religion, 

Theism, Thrw Essays. 8vo.,5i. 
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Mo nek. — Aiv^ Introduction to 
Logic. Hy William Henry S. Monck, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Mytrs,— H uman Personal/tv and 
n'S Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 8vo., 
425. net. 


Swinburne. -- -P/cri/jPA Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Thomas. — Intuitive Sugges tion. 

By J. W. Thomas, Author of ‘ Spiritual l.aw 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. net. 


Pierce. — Studies in Auditorv and 
Visual Space Perception : Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce. Crown 8vo., 6s. bd. net. 

Richmond. — The Mind of a Child 

By Ennis Richmond. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. net 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. bd. 

Russell. — The First Conditions 0/ 

Human PROSPKRriY. By the Hon. R 
Russell. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. net. 

Sully (James). 

An Essay on Laughter : it; 
Forms, its Cause, its Development an 
its Value. 8vo., 12s. bd. net. 

The Human Mind : a Text-book 0 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy 

CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6i. bd. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. 

125. bd. net. 

Children's Wavs: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. bd. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 285. 


Webb. — The Veil of Isis : a Series 
ot Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., 10s. bd. 

Weber. —History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 165. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations, 
8vo., 105 . bd. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

45. bd. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics^ Epicureans^ aad 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 0 . J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 
Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 185, 
Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. 0 . 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 
Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 245. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. eTevas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 75, bd. 

• 

First Principles of Knowledge. 
By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8 vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown Svo.f 5s. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. bd. 


Psychology. By* Michael MaheRi 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lend.). Cr. 8vo.,d5. 64. 
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History and Seienee of Language, &o. 


Davidson. and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Graham . — English Synonyms^ 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Sciehce of Language. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., i05. 

fijOGRAPHJES OP IVORDSf AND THE 
Homs of the Aryas, Crown 8vo., 5s. I 


Max Mtiller (F.)—con^ifiued, 

Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature, Crown 8vo.j si. 

Last Essays. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folk-lore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Roget . — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Political Economy, Economies, &e. 


Ashley (W. J.). 

Surveys i Historic and Economic. 
Crown 8vo., gi. net. 

English Economic History and 
Theory. Crown 8vo., Part L, 55. Part 
II., lOi. td. 

The Progress of the German 
Working Classes in the lastQuaktkr 
OF A Century. With a Map, Diagram.s 
and Charts. Crown 8vo., 15. bd. net. 

The Adjustment of Wages: a 

Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 
British Industries: a Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Brassey. — Fifty Years of Pro- 
gress AND THE New Fiscal Policy. 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo., 
sewed, 25. net; cloth, 25 . 6</. net. 

Chapman. — Work and Wages: in 

continuation of Lord Brassey’s ‘ Work and 
Wages’ and * Foreign Work and English 
Wages ’. 

Vol. 1. Foreign Competition. By Sydney 
J. Chapman, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. With an Introduction by 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Medium 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 

Devas.— Manual op Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr.Svo., 
7s. fid. {Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 


Dewey. — Financial History of the 
United States. By Davis Rich Dewey. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Leslie. — Essays on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

List. — The National System of 
Political Economy By Frederick List. 
Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. Shield Nicholson, D.Sc. Crown 
8vo., 65. net. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetallism. 8vo., 55. net. 

The Elements of Banking, Cr . 
8 vo., 35. fid. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo., 125. Vol. II. 145. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. 
In I Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
I., 105. net. Vol. II., Part I., 105. net. 
Vol II., Part II. 105. net, 

Indian Currency. 8vo., 2s. 6rf. net. 

yixW,— P olitical Economy, By 
John Stuart Mill. Popular Edition. Cr, 
8vo.,35.fid, Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,305. 

Mulhall . — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 85. fid. 

Symes. — Political Economy : a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, a Supple^ 
mentary Chapter on St^ialism. By ' 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. fid. 

T03nibee . — Lectures on thI In- 
dustrial Revolution op the Cen- 
tury IN England. By Arnold 'HJynbee. 

8 V 0 ., 105 . fid. 

Webb. — London Educat^n. By 
Sidney Webb. Crown 8vo., p , fid. net. 
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Political Economy, Economics, continued. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). | Webb (Sidney and Beatrice) — coni. 
Thr History of Trade Unwihsm. Problems of Modern Industry. 
With Map and Bibliography. 8 vo.,7j. 6d. 8vo., 5s. net. 

"et. j The History of Liquor Licensing 

Industrial Democracy: a Study! in England, principally from l^oo to 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 12r.net. | 1830. Crown 8vo., 2i. 6d. net. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 


Avebury.— Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation*. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 15 . 6^. 

Doubts about Darwinism. By a 

Semi-Darwinian. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Gerard. — The Old Riddle and the 
Newest Answer. By John Gp:rard, 
S.J., F.L.S. Crwn 8vo. 5s. net. 

Keller. — Queries in Ethnography. 
By Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.I). 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . net. 


Lang and Atkinson. — Social 
Origins. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. ; 
and Primal Law. By J. J. Atkinson. 
8vo., 105 . 6d. net. 

Romanes (George John). 

Essa ys. Ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan. 

Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part 1 . The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

105 . 6 d, 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions : 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


The Science of Religion, &e. 

Balfour. — The Foundations of Lang (Andrew)— 

A.™u.jAu.sBT.rouit. Cr.8vo,fo.n«. Profowr Mw Muller. Sro,,... 


Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 
By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. each. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 155. 

James.— Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience : a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
1901-1902. By William James, LL.D., 
etc. 8 VO., As. net. 

Lang (Andrew). j 

Magic and Religion. 8 vo., 105 . 6 ^/. | 
Custom and Myth: Studies ofj 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MvTHi Ritual, and Religion, 2 
vols. CroMm 8vo., 75. 


The Ma king of Religion. Cr. 8vo., 

5s. net. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

The Silesian Horseherd Das 
Pferdeburla *) : Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max Muller. With a 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Crown 
8 VO., 55. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. IV, Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., ^s. %d, net. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

The Origin and Growth op Reli- 
gion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
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The Soienoe of Religion, &q.— continued. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 5i. 

Natural Religion, The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in i8go. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in i8gi. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Theosophy y or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Last Essays. Second Series — 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion of 

Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 

Times. An Essay. By John Oakesmith, 

D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland : a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
305. net. 

Pagan Ireland ; an ArchsEological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 155. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenic A. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 


ABschylus . — Eu men ides of /Eschy- 

LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 

By J. F. Davies. 8 vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The A c ha rnia ns 

OF Aristophanes, translated into English 

Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., 15. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus, With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

Charicles: or, Illustrations ot the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Z/- 

TBRATURB. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 

M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 

University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 155. 


Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., Ill,, 8vo., 
each I2S. Vol. IV., 15s. Vol. V., 145, 
Vol. VL, 125 . Vol. VII. Index, 75. U. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philology. Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XL, 1900 ; XII., 1901 ; XIII., 1902 ; 
XIV,, 1903. 8vo., 65. td. net each. 

The Odyssey of Homer. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Horace.— 77/^ Works of HoRACEy 

RENDERED INTO ENGLIsk PROSE, With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

'L^x^g.— -H omer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 

Lucian. — Translations from 
Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Ogilvie. — Horae Latinae: Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M. A., LL.D., H.M. Chief 

Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., 125 . 6d. net. 
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Classical. Literature, Translations, &o.— continued. 


I Virgil — continued. 


Rich . — A Dictionary OF Roman AND 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 6i. net. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
Ss. til 

Theophrastus. - The Characters 

OF Theophrastus : a Translation, with 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennett 
and William A. Hammond, Professors in 
Cornell University. Kcp. 8vo., 2S. ti. net. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Translations 

INTO Greek and Latin VersE. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 65. 

Virgil. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The ^Eneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The ypNEiDs of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The tPneii) of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

7 HE yENEiD OF ViRGiL. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books VII. -XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Eclogues and Georgics ob 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 5s. 

Wilkins. — 7^hr Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo.,6s. 


Poetry and the Drama, 


American Familiar Verse. Vers 

de Societe. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Brandku Matthews, Litt.I) (Yale), ol 
Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Arnold. — The Ligh t of the IVorl d : 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Bell (Mrs. HiTgh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and Bow to 
Act Them. . With 91 Diagrams and 52 
IIlustratioMS. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny 
Plays for Children, Fcap. 8vo., is. td. 

Rumpelstiltzkin : a Fairy Play in I 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; i Fe- | 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, td. 


Dante. — The Dread Inferno : 

Notes j'(T Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld. With Frontispiece. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2 .V. 6^/. net 

Gore-Booth (Kva). 

Unseen Kings, and Other Poems. 

Crown 8vo., 2 s. td net. 

7'iie One and the Many : Poems. 

Crown 8vo., is td. net. 

Graves . - Clytacmnestra : a 
Tragedy. By Arnold F. Graves. With 
a Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. net. 

Hither and Thither: Songs and 

Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ etc. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Hughes - Games. — Then la and 

OTHER Poems. By Stephen Hughes- 
Games. Crown 8yo., 3i. 6r/. net. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 65. net. 
Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Inoelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the 

Kendall. — Poems of Henry 
Clarence Kendall. With Memoir by 
Frederick C. Kendall. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lang. — The Blue Poetry Book. 
Edited by Andrew Lano. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

T-CCky. — Poems. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpole I.ecky. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

L3rtton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 105. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., 105. 6i. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., 105. 

Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Pome^ 
WITH ' I vry' and ‘ The Armada \ By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., los. 6rf. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 25 . 6d. gilt top. 

-- Popular Edition. 
Fcp. 4to., td. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald. — A Book of Strife^ in 
the form of the Diary of an Old 
Soul : Poems. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. i8mo., 6$. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS— Library Edition. 
Complete in ii volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 5s. net each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsung, 
AND The Fall of the Nibluncs. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. net. 

Poems BY the Way^ and Love is 
Enough. Crown 8vo., 5s. net 


Drama — continued. 

Morris continued. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The ASneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Tale of Beowulf., sometime 
K iNG of the Folk of the Wedergea ts. 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s. ; 

or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2S. 6d. 

eaqh, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 

New Cheap Edition in Fourteen Parts, 
comprised in 10 vols. Parts 1-8 and ii 
and 12, price is. net each. Parts g and 
10, in one vol , price 2s. net. Parts 13 
and 14, in one vol., price 2S. net. (In 
courst' of Publication.) 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 

8vo., 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere^ and 
Other Poems Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS 6d. net. 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, sec pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40. 

Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 5s. net. 

*,* This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary Macleod 
Banks. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Nesbit— YS and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8yp., 5S. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Roses: 
Poems. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
i2mo., gilt top, 55. 

Romanes.—^ Selection from the 
Poems of George John Roma.\es, M.A., 
LL.D.., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s 6a. 
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Poetry and the continued. 


SAvage-Armstrong.— of 

Down. By G. F. Savage-Armstrono, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare. 
» With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 8vo., £41. 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda v Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., 15. 6d. 

Sheehan. — ‘ /.av7' AivaKi. of a 

RuiNHf) Paradise.' A Drama of Modern 
Life. Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. 

Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 55. 


Trevelyan. — Cecilia Gonzaga ; a 
Drama. By R. C. Trevelyais. Fcp. 
8 vo., 25. 6 d. net. 

Wagner. — The Nibel ungen Ring. 
Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8 vo., gilt top, 45. 6(/. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 45. td. 

Wyld. — The Dread Inferno; 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Ai.ice Wylo. With Frontispiece. 
Fcap. Hvo., 2s. 6 d. net. 


Fiction, Humour. &e. 


American Short Stories. Selected 

and Edited, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Short Story, by Chaklks Si ars Bald- 
win, A.M,, Ph.D. Assistant Professor in 
Yale University. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Anstey (F.). 

Voces Populi. (Reprinted from 
‘Punch ’.) 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 3s. net. 

•Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 
35. net. 

The Man from Blankley's^ and 
other Sketches. (Reprinted from ‘ Punch ’.) 
With 25 Illustrations by J, Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 35. net. 

Bailey (H. C.). 

My Lady of Orange : a Romance 
of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 
I^ARL OF Erbach .' a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown 8vo., 65. 
The Master of Gray : a Tale of 
the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Crown jvo., 68. 

• 

Churchill’^SAyROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Converse. — Zong Will : a Tale of 

Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. Complete 

in 11 vols. Crown Svo., is. 6 d. each. 
Vivian Grey. 1 Contarini Fleming ; 

The Young Duke; The Rise of Iskan- 

Count Alarcos: a \ der. 

Tragedy. 1 Sybil. 

Alroy ; Ixion in Henrietta Temple, 
Heaven; The in- \ Venetia. 
fernal Marriage ; Coninpby. 

Popanilla. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
ENDEN Edition. With 2 Portraits and 
II Vignettes, ii vols. Crown 8vo., 425. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 
Dougall. Crown 8vo., 35. ^d. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With lo Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. td. 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., 35, 6rf. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Dunbar.— TV/ a’ Sons d Cormac^ an' 
Tales of Other Men's Sons: Irish 
Legends. By Alois Dunbar, With 8 Il- 
lustrations by Myra fi. Luxmoorb. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 
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Fietion, Humour, kQ— continued. 


Farrar (F. W., late Dean of Can- 
terbury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 6r. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the , 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 65. net. 

Ptnvler (Edith H.). 

The Yovng Pretenders. A Story ; 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown . 
8vo. , 6i. 

The Professor's Children, With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. Francis 

Blundell). 

Christian Thal : a Story of Musi- 
cal Life. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fiander's Widow. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Yeoman Fleetwood. With Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Manor Farm. With Frontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Pke Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lychgate Hall : a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Froude.— Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romanceofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Haeg:ard Side, The : being Essays 
in Fiction. By the Author of ‘Times and , 
Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fe,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. > 

Popular Edition, 8vo., sewed, 6d. net. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra - 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 


Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Black Heart and White HsARTy* 

AND OTHER SjOR/ES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch^ V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr.. 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

Eric Brighteves. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Heart of the World. With 15. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Lysbeth. With 26 Illustrations.. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Maiwa's Revenge, Cr. 8vo., j$, 6d. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,. 3s. bd. 

Nad A THE Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^. 

PearL’Ma/den : a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. W^ith 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Stella Fkegelius : A Tale of 
Three Destinies. Cro^^n 8vo., 65. 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3r. bd. 

The People of the Mist. With 
z6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd . 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 
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__ • . 

Fiction. Humour. continued. 


Haggard and \.^Xi%.—THEWoRLds \ 

Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and ; 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. ' 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6r/. 

Harte.— thr Carquinez IVoods, I 
By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6rf. 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess ! 

OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With g Ulus- ; 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 (f. 

Howard. — The Failure of Success. ■ 

By Lady Mabel Howard. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blue and Green. By J eromk K. Jerome, 
Author of ‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 


Marchmont. — In the AUaie of a 
Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang. -Parson Kelly, 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 


Max Miiiler. — Deutsche Liebe 

(GoAMiV Lor/i) : Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
Muller. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo,, gilt top, 5s. 


8vo., 3s. 6rf. I 

Lang (Andrew). | 

i 

A Monk of F'ife ; a Story of the j 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwyn Image. Crown 8vo., 
3s. td. 

The Disentanglers. With 7 | 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford, j 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). , 

The Hinder ers. C rown 8vo . , 2s. 6ff . 
The a utobiographv of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed. 

Preseiit|tion Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8 v6., 2 s» 6 d, net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wayfaring Men, Crown 8vo ., 65 . 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 

Crown 8vo., is. 6 d. each. 


Morris (William). 

The Sundering Flood. Cr . 8 vo ., 
7s. bd. 

The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6rf. 

The Well a t the WorlFs End. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Joyce— Oiz> Celtic j « /q i Whyte^ 

Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient I "^clVliie (,u. j. whyte;. 

Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 1 .pu.. 

Gaelic. ByP.W.JovcK,LL.D. Crown! 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen’s Maries. 
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Fietion, Humour, ka.— continued. 


Morris continued. Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 


The Roots of the Mountains^ 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8i. 

A Tale of the House of the | 

WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. | 

A Dream of /ohn Ball., and a 
King's Lesson. i6mo., 2s. net. i 

I 

Heivs from Nowhere ; or, An ; 
Epoch of Rest, Being some Chapters I 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., j 

IS. 6d. 

The Story of Grett/r the Strong. 
Translated Irom the Icelandic by EikIkr 
MagnCsson and William Morris. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. net. 


A Glimpse of the World 
Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Percival. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, is. 6d. each 
extra, gilt edges, 25. 6d. each. 


Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 

Home Life. 

After Life. 

Ursula. Ivors. 

Cloth 


Sheehan. — Luke Delmege. By 
the Rev. P. A. Shkkhan, D.D., Author 
‘ My New Curate ’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Somerville (E. Qi.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E.jOE* 
Somerville, Crown 8vo., 65. 

All on the Irish Shore: Irish 

Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by E. 
(K. Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Three Northern Love Stories ^ 

AND 0 THER Tales. Translated from the 
Icelandic by EirIkr Magnusson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

*** For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 


The Real Charlotte, Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Silver Fox. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d^ 
An Irish Cousin. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain: The Story of a 

Convert. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Norris. — Nature's Comedian. 

By W\ E. Norris. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— ' a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 lAIuslrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ridley. — A Daughter ofJael, By 
Lady Ridley. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stebbing.— Tales. By 
W. Stebbing. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fq). 8vo., is. sewed. 
15. 6d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition* Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. g 

More New Arabian Nights— The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Fietion, Humour. &g. — continued. 


Through Spectacles of Feeling; 

Being Essays mostly in F“iction. By the 
Author of ‘ Times and Days,’ ‘ The Haggard 
Side,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 55. ' 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15. M. 

B ARCHESTER TowERs. Cr.Svo., 15.6r/. 


Vaughan.— Hendriks Tales. 

By Captain Arthuk O. Vai’ohas. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by J. A. SHtpHKRD. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Walford (L. B.). 

Stay-At-Homes. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Charlotte. Crown 8vo., 65. 

One Of OuRSELi'ES. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 25. td, 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. td. 

The Baby's Grandmother. Cr. 

8 VO., 25. fid . 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

• _ 

Troublesome* Daughters. Cr. 

8 vo., 2J. fid. • 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The History of a Week. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6 d. 


Walford (L. B.) — continued. 

A Stiff-necked Genera tion. Cr. 

8vo. 25. 6d. 

IVANf and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

2 S. 6d. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 25 . td. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25 . td. 

‘ Ploughed^ and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6^^ 

Thf Ma tchma ker. Cr . 8vo. , 25. 6 d. 


i Ward.— Poor Scruple. By 

Mrs. WiM-Rii) V\'aki>. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Weyman (Stanley). 

The a press of Vlaye. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8 vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by CiAiJDE A. Shepi'Ekson. Cr. 
8 vo., 65. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

The Lorn: Night: A Story of 

Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Whishaw. — Tiger of Muscovy. 
By Fred Whishaw. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Yeats.— Chevalier DAvriac. 

By S. Levett Yeats. Crown 8vo., 3». W. 
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Popular Science 
Furneaux (W.). 

T//E Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (i6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6 s . net. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6 s . net. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6 s. net. 

The Sea Shore. With 8 Coloured 

Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Hartwig (George). 

The Sea aud its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt top, ^ s . net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 1 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt | 
top, js . net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt I 
top, ys . net. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

litimho\tz,--PopuLAR Lectures on 
S ciBNTiFic Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Hoffmann.— Plora : For 
Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures irom 
Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann 
Frikse. 8vo., 71. 6 d . net. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Hampshire Days. With ii Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
los. 6 d, net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 
8vo., 65. net. 

Nature in Doh^nland. With X2 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
< A. D. McCormick. 8vo., xos. 6 d . net. 


(Natural History, &e.). 

Hudson (W. H.). — continued. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 IIIks- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 

Millais (John Guille). 

The Natural History of the 
British Surface -Feeding Ducks. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thorburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to., £6 6s. 

The Wild- Fowler in Scotland. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
after a Drawing by Sir J. K. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, 2 
Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations from 
the Author’s Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Ro.al 4to., gilt top, 30s. net. 

The Mammals of Great Britain 
AND Ireland. 3 vols. 410. (13 in. by 
12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, 18 guineas net. 

*** Subscriptions will only be received for the 
Set of Three Volumes. 

Vo'. I. With 18 Photogravures by the 
Author; 31 Coloured Plates by the 
Author, Archibald Thorburn and 
G. E. Lodge; and 63 Uncoloured 
Plates by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. £6 6s. net. It is hoped that 
Vols. 11 . and III. will be issued at 
intervals of eight months each, 
i *„* Only 1,025 copies printed for England and 

America. Prospectus scut on application. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays oiy Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bough Wa ys ma de Smooth, Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Wa ys in Science. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. , * 

Nature Studies, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodp. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, a. Wilson, T, Poster 
and A. C. Ranyaro. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d, 

For Mr. Proctor^ s other hooks see pp, i6 
and 35, and Messrs. Loftgmans & Co.*s Cata- 
logue of Seientific Works, 
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Popular Soienco (Natural History, Ac.) — continued. 

Stanley. -A Familiar IfisroRyoF\ Wood (Rev.J. 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly ' 

Bishop of Norwich. With i6o Illustrations. 


Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6rf. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without HaUds: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Aitimals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt 
top, /r. net. 

Insects a t Home : A Popular Ac- 1 
count of British Insects, their Structure, I 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 ! 
Illustrations. 8vo., gilt top, js. net. ' 


Insects Abroad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 600 
Illustrations. 8vo., ys, net. 

Out ot Doors ; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ix Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6r/. 

Petland Revisited. With 33, 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3J. td. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6^/. 


Works of 

Annual Register (The). A Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1903. 8vo , i8s. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1902 can still be had. 185. 
each. 

Charities Register, The Annual 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
ofCharities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 5$. net. 

Chisholm. — Handbook of Com- 

MRRCiAL Geography. By George G. 
Chisholm, M.A.^ B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 155. net. 

Gwilt.— Encyclopedia of Ar- 
CHiTBCTURi. B^ Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., 21s. 
net. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by Georoe G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., i8i. ne 
cloth : 21s. hatf-morocco. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Trea s ury of Bo ta ny. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Kogti, — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., 91. net. 

WxWith. -P opular Tables iot giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edited by H. Bence Jokes. 
Crown 8vo., io«. td. 
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Children’s Books. 


Altck’s Adventures. — By G. R. Lang (Andrew) Edited by — con- 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. tinned. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 

by Sam Weller. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to., boards, 6s. 

Brown. — The Book of Sa/hts and 
Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Farwell ! 

.-Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 1 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6 d. net. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

1 

EotVY THE Fair; or, The First | 
Chronicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 8vo. , silver | 
top, 25 . net. I 

Alegar the Dane ; or, The Second ; 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver { 
top, 25 . net. I 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third ; 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. ! 
8 vo., silver top, 25. net. 

The House OR Walderne. A Tale ' 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days { 
of the Barons’ Wars, Crown 8vo., silver | 
top, 25 . net. I 

Brian Fitz- Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8 vo., silver top, 25. net. 

Dent . — In Search of Home : a 

Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
Phyllis 0, Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hamkl Lister. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6rf. net. 


The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 
104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Violet Fairy Book. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Crimson Fairy Book. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Brown Fairy Book. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Bl ue Poe tr y Book. With i 00 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. W ith 
100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain 
MENTS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 65. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 


-Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

Yule Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Yule Tide Yarns: a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. 


Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 


Lyall. — The Burges Letters : a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyall. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

9 

Macdonald. — Babees' Classics. 
Chosen b> Lilia Scott Macdonald. With 
67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by 
Arthur Hughes. Large Crown 4to., 
45. 6(f. net. 

*„• This book is a collection of points that 
may fairly he called ^ Children's Classics'. 
They are selected from William Blake^ Jane 
and Anne Taylor^ Mary Howitt, Isaac Watts. 
Charles Kingsley. George Macdonald, etc. 
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Children's Books — continued. 


Mekde (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 
^The Beresford Prize. With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 
The House of Surprises. With 6 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Packard. — The Young Ice 

WtiALERS: a Tale for Boys. By Win- 
THROP Packard. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Penrose. — Chubby: a Nuisance. 

By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illustrations ' 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. j 

Praeger (Rosamond). ! 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes: Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. td. 

The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babbs. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3s.6rf. 

Robbins. — Dutch Doll Ditties. 

Written and Illustrated with Photographs 
by Louis Robbins. 4to., boards, 25. 6^/. 

Roberts. — The Adventures of 
Captain John Smh'H ; Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. By E. P. Roberts. 
With 17 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo., 55. net. 


Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 
Vbrsbs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ^ Golliwogg\ With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 
The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Obion g4to., 65. 
The Golliwogg in War. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Polar Adven- 
tures. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 6s. 

The Gol l / woods A u to-go- i a r t. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 65. 
The Golliwogg' s Air-Ship, With 

30 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Gol l ih vgg's Circus. With 3 i 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 6s. 
The Golliwogg in Holland. With 
29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s, 
The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 

31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 

Vaughan. — Old Hendrik s Tales. 

By Captain Arthur 0. Vaughan. With 
12 Full-page Illustiations by J A. Shep- 
herd. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

I , Thh is a volume of animal stories col- 
1 lected by Captain Vaughan from the Hottcn- 
the late Bn 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each Volume. 


Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Ssai and Lands. 

71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


With I 


Ba|shot*s (W.) Bi(|^aphloal Btndlss. 35. 6d. 


BaAshot's (W.) Boonomlo Studios. 3s. 6 d. 


Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Bight^ Years in Csyion. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

• 

Baker's (Mr B.W.) Blfle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Barlng-Oonld'e (Rot. 8.) Cartons Hyths of the 
Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 


Barlagottonld's (Ret. S.) Origin and Develop- 
mentofRellgloiisBelleL 2 vols. 3s. 6(/. each. 

BiUkir*S (W» A.) Oallue ; or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With a6 Ulus. 3$. 6d. 


Booker’s (W. A.) Charloies: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Brassoy’s (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sunbeam ’» 
With 66 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Buokle's (H. T.) History of Civilisation in 
England. 3 vols. iolt. 6d, 

Chnrchill’s (Winston B.) Tbs Story of the 
Halakand Field Foroe, 1897. With 6 Maps 
and Plans, y. 6d. 

Olodd’s (B.) Story of Croation: a Plain Accoun 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Conybearo (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's (Vory 
Rev. J. 8.) Life and Bplstlis of St. FauL 
With 46 Illustrations. 3J. Cd. 

Dougall's (L.) Beggars All. : a Novel, y. 6d. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) Hleah Clarke* A Tale 
Monmouto’s Rebdlion. With 10 Illusts. y, 6d» 
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The Silver Ubr&ipy—conimued. 


Dorto’i (Sir k. Conan) Tha Captain of tha I 
Poleitar, and other Tales, y. 6d. \ 

Doyla^t (Blr A* Conan) Tho Refugeu : A Tale of ; 
the Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. y6d. ' 

Doyle*! (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro Lettere. 

3J. 6cf. ' 

■Froudo’i (Jo A.) The Hiitory of England, from | 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. y. 6d. each. 

"''iProade*s (J. A.) The Engllih In Ireland. 3 vols. ^ 
lOJ. 6d. j 

Froade’e (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 1 
Aragon. 3^. 6d. ! 

Froude*e (J. A.) The Spanlih Story of the | 

Armada, and other Essays, 3^. 6d. 

iFrottde’i(J.A.)EngllBh Seamen In the Sixteenth 
Century. 3^. 6d. | 

Froudo*! (Jo A.) Short Studlei on Croat Sub* ' 

]eoti. 4 vols. y. (xi. each. 

'Frottde*! (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her ; 
Colonlee. With 9 Illustrations. 3;. (xi. 

Froude’i (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 3;. 6d, . 

>Froude*B (J. A.) The Life and Letters of { 
Erasmus, y. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7Jf, 1834-1881. 2 vols. y, 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Csssar: a ^Sketch. 31. 6<i. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6d. 

•Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 

y. 6d. 

Oleir* (Roy. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y, (xi. 

'Orevllle’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of . 
King George lY., King William lY., and 
Oveen Ylotorla. 8 vols., y. (d. each. 

•flaggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 35. M, 

laggard’s (H. R.) Allan Onatermain. With i 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. i 

ilaggard’B (H. R.) Colonel Qnarltoh, V.C. : a { 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece j 
and Vignette, y. 6d. | 

»Haggard*s (EU R.)I01oo»atra. With 29 lUustra- 1 
tiona 3;. 6i. ^ 

Jlaggavdl (H. R.) Rfla Brlghteyoi. With 51 I 
Illustrations. 3f. 6d. ' 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White Heart. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. (xi 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34. Illu|^. 
trations. y, 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. With 

15 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the Great 
Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 

16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 
16 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. y.6d. 

Haggard’B(H.R.)Dawn. With i 61 llusts. y.6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist With 
16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 Illus- 
trations. y. 6ii. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods and 
other Stories. 3.^. 6ti. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Solentlflo Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 

With 9 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Howltt’s (W.) Ylslts to Remarkable Places. 

With 80 Illustrations, y. (xi. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: M) 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3J. (xl. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait, y, 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. y,6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) yood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y, 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The ToUers^f the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
y^ 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 18ST-S. 6 vols. 
31. 6d, each. 

Knight’s (B. F.) The Cruise of the ’Alerts’: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With a 
Maps and 23 lUnstrations. y. 6d, 
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Riiilht*i(B. F.) Where Three Bmpirei Meet: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The * Falcon * on the Baltic : a 

Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
•• Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and ii Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the * Falcon.’ 

A Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. 

3 -. 61/. 

Kostlln’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 3?. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. 31. 6(i. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Ilelicf. y. 6d. 

Lang’s(A.)CockLaneand Common-Sense. 3^. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. | 

y. 6d. j 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife : a Story of the | 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. I 
y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols. yr. ; 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B.C. ^ 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With ' 
Maps and 75 lllastrations. y. (xi 

Levett-Veats’ (S.) The Chevalier O’Aurlac. 
3J. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. ' Albany ’ > 
Edition. With 12 Portraits, 12 vtds. y. Sd, ; 
each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portr.ait and 4 Illustrations 
to the ‘ Lays 3J 6</. 

Maoleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 3^. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.k Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3^. td. 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson Kelly. 

y. 6t/. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History fit the Romans 
under the Empire. 3 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) PoiltlcBl Economy. 3.f. 6d. 

Mill's (J. 8.) System of Logic, y. bd. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of q Year: chiefly in a Garden, y. bd. 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Oreenland. 

With 14a Illustrations and a Map. 3J. 6</. 

Phlllipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap : a Legend ul the ; 
Lone Mountain With 13 Illustrations, y. bd, ' 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 3;. bd, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Bxpanee of Heaven, y. bd. 

Prootor’i (R. A.) Light Soience for Leleure 
Hours, y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3.1. bd, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y.bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and T'ime with the Infinities 
around us. y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other 8une than Ours. y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y. bd. 

Prootor*s(R.A.)PleasantWayBln Solsnoe. y.bd. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. Ss. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. K.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 

Pkoctok, Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ran YARD. With Illustrations. 3^. bd. 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 3^. bd. 

8mltli’&(R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. Willi Miips, Plans, etc. 3.L bd. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

With j 6 o Illustralions. 35, bd. 

Stephen’s (Sir Leslie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 3^. bd. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables, y.bd. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3^. bd. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenaon's 
tFanny van de Drift) More New Arabian 
Nlghti.— The Dynamiter, y. bd. 

Trevelyan's (Sir 0. 0.) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. y. bd. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3.L 6/. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations y. bti. 

Wood’s (Rev. J« 0.) Strange Dwellinge. With 
60 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Wood’s (Ksv. J. 0.) Out -of Doors. With n 
Illustrations, y. bd. 
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Cookery, Domestio Management, &e. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery, By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4i. td. 

Angwin. — Simple Hints on Choice 

OF Food, with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. P'or Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. By M. C. Angwin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
U nion for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo., is. 

Ashby. — Health in the Nursery, 
By Henry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement QF THRiR Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8 vo. , sewed, 
15 . td. ; cloth, gilt edges, 25. net. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, is. 6rf. ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 2S. net. 

Oe Satis (Mrs.)- 

A I. A Mode Cookery: Up-to- 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Colour). Crown 8vo.,55. net. 

Cakes and Confections la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry } la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6rf. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode, 
Fcp. 8vo., IS 6r/. 


De Satis (Mrs.) —continued, * 
Drinks 1 LA Mode. Fcp.8vo.,i5.6^f. 
Entries X la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. V 

Gardening ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, is. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, IS. id. 

National Viands A LA Mode, Fcp. 

8vo., IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., u. td. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. td. 

Puddings and Pastry 'k la Mode, 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. td. 

Sayouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

is. 6 </. 

Soups and Dressed Fish a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. td. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes k la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. td. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. td. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
Every Household. Crown 8vo., is. td. 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic, 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. td. 

Rotheram. — Ho use hold Cooker y 

Recipes. By M. A. Rotheram, First Class 
Diplomee, National Training School of 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8vo., 2S. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Benn. — SiiLE in Furniture. By 
R. Davis Benn. With 102 Plates by W. 
C. Baldock. Svo., 21S. net. 

Burne-Jones. — The Beginning of\ 

THE World: Twenty-five Pictures by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bah. Medium 
4to., boards, 7s. td. net. 

Burns and Colenso.— Ana- 
tomy. By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
11^ by 8| ins., each Plate containing Two 
Figures — {a) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; {b) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, 7s. td, net. 

Etlgood and Jekylt.— 

English Gardens, after Drawings by 
George S. Ellgood, R.I., with Notes by 
Gertrude Jekyll. 50 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 4to., 42s. net. 


Hamlin.— Text-Book of the 
History of Architecture, By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. td. , 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 

Music and Morals, With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

My Musical Life, With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net? ^ 

Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries, 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. ; also * The 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Head; 
and ' Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Longman. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono> 
chrome. 4to., £2 2s, net. 
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The Fine Arts and Unsie— continued. 


Henderson. — Modern Musical 
Drift, By W. J. Hendkrson. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 6<L 

Hullah . — The History of Modern 

^ Music. By John Hullah. 8vo., 85. 6rf. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Le^^endary Art,q,ox\- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20s. net. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders,, 

as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo., los. net. 

Legends of the Madonna, or 
Blessed VirginM ary. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. 8vo., los. net. 

The History of Our Lord, as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20s. net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 

MONY. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 
8V0., I2i. • 

Matthay. — The Act of Touch in 

ALL ITS Diverstty. All Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production. 
By Tobias Matthay, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royjl Academy of Music, London, 
etc. With 22 Ittustrations. 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

• 

Morris (William). 

Architecture, Industry and 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 
8 vo., 65. net 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Morris 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution OF Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Mua icipal School 
OF Art on 2ist February, 1894. 8vo., 
2s. 6(/. net. {Printed in ‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Some Hints on Pa ttern-Design- 

ING: a l.ecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 2s. 6rf. net. {Printed in 
‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Arts and its Producers (1888) 
AND THE Arts AND Crafts of To-day 
(1889). 8vo., 25 . 6d. net. {Printed in 

‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Arts and Crafts Fssays. By 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 25. 6</. net. 

*** For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 

Newlandsmith. — 7V//i Temple of 

Art: A Plea for the Higher Realisation 
of the Artistic Vocation. By Ernsst 
NEWLANnsMiTH. With I'rontispiece. Cr. 
8v()., 39. 6d. net. 

Scott. — Portraitures of Julius 

Caesar : a Monograph. By Frank Jesuh 
Scott. With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 215. net. 

Vanderpoel. — Colour Problems : 

a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 
With 1 17 Plates in Colour. Sq. 8vo., 215. net. 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke. With no Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Wellington. — A Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of the Collec- 
tions Ob Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apslby Hou 5 E, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Cl^iment, Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 
royal 4to., £6 65. net. 

Willard. — History of Modern 
Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. Part I. Sculpture. Part II. 
Painting, Part III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. net. 

Wotton, — The Elements of Arch/- 
tbcturb. Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt., from the best Authors and Examples. 
Royal i6mo., boards, los. 6d. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


American Literary Criticism. 

St; fctcd and lulitcd, with an Introductory 
Kssay. b> WiLiasM Morion Pwni:, LL.D. 
Crown Hvo., 6s. net. 

Auto da Fe and other Essays: 

some being Hssays in Fiction. Hy the 
Author of ‘ h'ssays in Paradox ’ and ‘ Ex- 
ploded Ideas’, Crown Svo., 5s. 

Bagehot.— Stl/p/es. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

Baring- Gould. — Curious Myths of 

THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Barino- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(/. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies ^ 
and other Essays. By the late TuOiMAS 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bonnell. — Charlotte BrontP., 

CiEORGR Ei.ior, y AXE AuSTEX : Studies in 
their Works, By Hknrv H. Bonnki.i.. 
Crown Hvo., 75. td. net. 

Booth. — The Discovery and De- 

LlPllRRMRXr OF THE I'RlLIXi.VAL CUNEI- 
FORM iNSCRir/fONS. By Arthur John 
B oom, M.A. With a Plan of Per^epolis. 
8\o. i net. 

Burgoyne. - ('oli.oiyfe Dicsimh.e 

.i.\n I'yrr rRi.\'><u/F/ oh .iv E/i/.t- 

lUlll.W St Rire FRFSLRkFD A! 

. 1 / \ ; I /< A Cash f, \ t )A’ /v// mefr/ . 1 \n. 
Iranscribed and lulued with .Notes and 
IntroduLlion b\ I'knnk |. Bl’R(.(>^ M', Lib- 
raiian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. 
Witii (JO lull page Collotype b.icsimiles and 
j Ollier Illustrations. Kosal .po.. j js. 
net. 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

.4.VL1 Dlt.EST: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or .available in the Metropolis. 
Svo., 3.S. net. 

Christie. — Selected Ilssays. By 
Richard Copley Chris he, M.A., O.xon. 
Hon. LL.D., Viet. With 2 Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. 8 vo., 123. net. 

Dickinson. — King Arihcx in Corn- 

wail. By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D, 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 43. 6ff. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

of ‘ lixploded Ideas ’ and ‘ Times and 
Da) s’. Crown 8vo., 53. 


Evans. — The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weapons and Ornaments of 
Great Britain, By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo., 

103 . Gd. net. 

Fitzwygram. - Horses and^ 

Stables. By Lieut. -Cleneral Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 56 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo., 3s. net. 

Frost. — A Medley Book. By 

George Frost. Crown 8vo., 3s. Gd. net. 

G i 1 k e S . — The New Rei vl ution. 
By A. H. Gilkks, Master of DuKvich 
College. Fcp. 8 vo., 13. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A Farmer s Year: being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1898. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., js. bd. net. 

A Gardener's Ye \r. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Svo , I2A. 6d. net. 

Rural England. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2 vols., Svo., 3C3. net. 

Harvey-Brooks. -• Marriage and 

Marriages : Betore and After, for Young 
and^ Old. By E. C. Harve\ -Brooks 
Crown Hvo., \s. net. 

Hime.- -G UNDO ll DER and .d mm uni- 
nos • their Oiigin and Progress. By 
Lieut. -Colonel Hi nr\ W. L. Hime. 8vo., 
gs. net. 

Hodgson. — Oc I ( .’is / Essa i -.s and 

VhJPiE Tr.ins'Lanoxs. By Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. Crown 8vo., 8s. bd. 

Hoenig. — Inouiries concerning 
THE Tactics of the Future. By Fritz 
Hoenig. With i Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
8x0,153. net. ^ 

Hutchinson. — Drea.ms and their 
Meanings. By Hok.ace G. Hutchinson. 
8vo., gilt top, 9s. bd. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow ^ With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35* bd. 

The Story of My •Heart: my 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 33. bd. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 33. bd. 

The Toilers of the Fiei,d. Crown 
8vo., 33. bd. 

fVooD Magic : a Fable. Crown 
8vo., 33. bd. 
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Jekyll (Gertrude). 

Home and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
« from Photographs. 8vo., los, td. net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photographs. 
8vo.. loj. fid. net. 

Old IFes'/' SuRA'/’.y : Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 13s. net. 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

F/fE Pa rE!f tee's Manual : a 

Tfcatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOR Inventions^ with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Jordan. — Astronomjc al and J/is 

TORiCAL Chronology in hikUatile of 
THE Centuries. Hy Wii.i.iam Lkkihto.n 
JoRD.XN. Crown 8vo,, 2.'f. net. 

Joyce. — The Origin and Historv 
of Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.l). 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Bead Authors. F'cp. 

8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. Qd. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. td. net. 

Essays in Little, With Portrait 
of the Audior. , Crown 8vo., 25. td. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hoi.. F.). 

Collected Works. 20 vols. Vols. 

I. -XIX. Crown 8vo., 5s. e.ich. Vol. 

.XX., 75. td, net. 

Vol. I. Natural Religion: the Gifford 
Lectures,. 1888. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion: theGifiord 
Lectures, 1890, 

Vol. HI. Anthropological Relioiox. 
the Gifford Lectures, 1H91. 

Vol. IV. TiiEOSori/r : or. Psychological 
Religion: the Giffotd Lectures, 1892. 

Chips prom a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addres.ses. 

Vol. VL Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VI L Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Vol. VII I . Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 

Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of 
Reliuion, 'AS Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India ; the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol. X. HlOGRAlTIIES OF WORDS, AND 

thr Home of the 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science of 
Language: Founded on Lectuics de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 105. 

Vol. XIII. India: What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. InTRODUC'I ION to the 
Science of Religion. I'oui Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAK\<\SH>iA : his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Leciures on the 
Vedanta Philosoitiy, 189.1. 

Vol. XVII. IjAST Fssays. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. LastKssays. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. 'The Silesian Horse herd 
(‘ Das Pferdehurla ’) : Questions of the 
Hour answered by F. Mss. .Mi'cLER, 
Translated by Oscar A. E'kchtek, 
Mayor of North jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. Esii.in Carrentek 
C rown 8vo., 55. 

This is a translation of a u'ork which 
was published some years back in Germany, 
but whiih is now for the first time translated 
into Eufflish. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Muller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 

Vol. XX. The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy Crown 8vo., 75. td. net. 


Cock Lan^ and Common- Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Matthews. — Notes on Speech- 
Making. By Brander Matthews. Fcp. 
8 v0m net. 
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Milner . —Country Pleasures : the r 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. ! 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. bd, 1 

Morris.— or Change. Seven , 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. ' 
By William Morris. Post 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Fragments of Prose and 
P pETRY. Hy Frederic H. W. Mvers. 
Bdited by his Wife, Evellen Myers, 
.With 4 Portraits 8vo., gs. net. 

CoNTi'N'is.— /''rrt/fWK/j/s of Jtiner Lj/r.— Parentage 
and Education— Hellenism— Christianity— Agnosticism 
--The Final Faith— Conclusion. Olntuary Noiices.- 
Edmund Gurney— Professor Adams - Robert Louis 
Stevenson— Lord Leighton— The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone John Ruskin -Henry Sidgwick-(j. F. 
Watts, R.A. Poenfi. 

Parker and Unwin .— 7 >/^ Art of 

Building a Home : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full-page Plates. Svo., I 05 . 6d. net. 

Rossetti.—^ Shadow of Dante: 
being an Ersay towards studying Himsell, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Russell. — The First Conditions of 
Human Prosperity. By the Hon. R. 
Russell. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. net. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dilettante. | 
Post 4to. , 5s. net. 

Sketches and Verses, mainly reprinted 
from the St. f antes' s Gazette. 

Shad well. — Drink : Temperance 
AND Legislation. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Sherston. — Tactics Applied to 
Schemes, with Numerous Solutions to 
Tactical Schemes, and 14 Maps. By Major 

I. Sherston, D.S.O., the Rifle Brigade, 
late D.A.A.G. for Instruction, and Major L. 

J. Shadwell, Lancashire Fusiliers, late 
D.A.A.G. for Instruction. 8vo. 

Soulsby (L. H. M.). 

Stray Thoughts on Reading, 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. bd. net.; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 35. bd, net. 

Stray Thoughts FOR Girls, Fcap . 
8vo., cloth, 25. bd, net ; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. bd, net. 

*** Copies of the Original Edition can still 
be had, i6mo,, 15. bd. net. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. U.)— continued, 
Stra y Thoughts for Mothers an> 
Teachers. Fcp. 8 vo., cloth, 25. bd, nct^ 
limp leather, gilt edges, 35. bd, net. 

Stray Thoughts on Character^ 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. bd, net ; limp leather^ 
gilt edges, 35. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 

i6mo., 25 . net. 

Southey.— Correspondence of 
RobfrtSouthb y with Caroline Bowles, 
Edited by Edward Dowden. 8vo., 14s. 

Stevens.— the Stowage of Ships 

AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
Robert White Stevens. 8 vo., 215. 

Thuillier.— Principles ofLanj> 
Defence, and their Application to thjp' 
Conditions of To-day. By Captain H.. 

F. Thuilliek, R.E. With Maps and Plans.. 
8vo.) 125. bd. net. 

Turner and Sutherland.— De- 
velopment of Australian Literature, 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE WAMPUM LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. ^ 

Edited hy Brandkr Matthews, Litt.D. 
(Yale), Professor in Columbia University, 

American Si/ori Stories. Selected 

and Edited, with an Introductory Essay on . 
the Short Story, by Charles Sears Bald- 
wi.N, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 65. net. 

A MERIC A N Literary Criticism, 
Selected and Edited, with an Introductory ' 
Essay, by Wii.liam Mor i on Payne, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

American Familiar Verse. Ver ^^;, 
de Society. Edited, wjth an Introduction ' 
by Brander Matthews, Litt.D, C^own'T 
8vo, 65. net. 

Ward. — Problems and Persons, ! 
By Wilfrid Ward. 8vo., 145. net. 
Contents.— The Time-Spirit of the NiReteenib . 
Century— The Rigidity of Rome— Unchanging Doga^ • 
and Changeful Man— Balfour ’ai ‘ The Founentions m 
Belief— Candour in Biography— ;renny8on—Thoiiii»\.' 
Henry Huxley— Two Mottoes of Cardincl Newfluui-^ v 
Newman and Renan— Some Aspects of the Life^Wdek. 
of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Auguibta’ > 
Craven. 

IVeathers.— .4 Practical Gvwn^Tit 
Garden Plants, By John WbatIii^' ' 
F.R.|I(S. With 159 Diagrams. 8vo., 
net* . 
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